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EPISTLE DE DICAT ORT 


TO THE 


KING of SWEDEN. 


SILK 


| H E tribute paid by gratitude ſhall 
not be ſullied by adulation. To 


— 


Sweden, happy in haviug confided in your. 


hands the ſacred depoſic of her liberty: 
To Sweden, where Tranquillity, Concord, 
and the mild authority of the Lans, 
now reign in the place of Anarchy and 
Confuſion : To that nation, too long di- 
ſtrated by foreign intereſts, and now fud= 
denly made ſenſible of its own; re-vvited, 
reſtored to herſelf, delivered at length 
from thoſe ſhackles which kept her vir- 
tues and her ſtrength in thraldom : To 
Sweden, Sire, it belongs to proclaim your 
glories. | 
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I hope, one day, to record, in the an- | 
nals of your auguſt Allies, that firſt and mage 
nificent epoch of your Majeſty's reign, 
that Revolution fo neceſſary, Sire, as it 
may well be ſtiled, to the happineſs of 
your ſubjects, ſince it was atchieved with- 
out violence on the one fide, and without 
reſiſtance on the other. But this teſtimony 
which I ſhall bear to Sweden's Benefactor 
and Deliverer, will not be made public 
till Tam no more; when the tomb, inac- 
ceſſable as well to Hope as Fear, will be the 
warrant of my ſincerity. 

At preſent, Sire, my own fame is the 
object I am provicing for, in belecching | 
of you to permit this work to make its 
appearance under your auſpices, as a mo- 
nument of the favour with which your Ma- 
jeſty condeſcends to honour me. 

But whither am I running ? Is it my own 
concerns, is it my own trifling reputation, 
that ſhould occupy me on an occaſion. 
like the preſent ? Half the globe op- 
preſſed, laid waſte by Fanaticiſm, is the 
picture I have to offer to your Majeſty. 


I have been laying open the greateſt 
wound 
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wound the ſword of the Perſecutor ever 
cave to human-kind; I have been pro- 
ſecuting at the Bar of Religion the greateſt 
crime that Falſe Zeal ever committed in 
| her name: Can there be any room for a 
thought of ſuch an object as myſelf ! 

'Tis Humanity, Sire, Humanity inſult- 
cd and trampled under feet by her molt 
cruel enemy: Tis Humanity herſolf I am 
endeavouring to put under the protection 
of a juſt and good King, or rather of all 
good Kings, of all Kings who are like you. 


The crimes of Fanaticiſm are not of the 
number of thoſe which it is ſufficient to 


expoſe to the ſeverity of the laws; for 
the laws themſelves are nothing where Fa- 
naticiſm bears (way, All other crimes have 
either chaſtiſement to apprehend, or in- 
famy. But thole of Fanaticiſm bear a 
ſtamp upon them which keeps authority, 


force, and opinion in ſubjection: a re- 


ligious reſpect guards them from puniſh- 
ment too often, and conſtantly from 
Mame. Their very atrocity ſtrikes a kind 
of religious terror: and if now and then 
they are puniſhed, they are revered for 
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it but the more. Fanaticiſm takes upon 
himſelf the office of the exterminating 
Angel. Charged, as he pretends, with: 
the execution of Heaven's vengeance, he 
' acknowledges neither bound, nor law, 
nor judge upon the earth. He ſets up 
the Altar againſt the Throne; he ſpeaks 
to Kings in the name of God; he replies: 
to the complaints of Nature and Hu- 
manity by anathemas and curſes. All is 
huſh before him; for mute is the hor- 
ror he inſpires. Tyrannizing over men's: 
hearts and minds, he ſtifles all ſenti- 
ment, and extinguiſhes the very light of 
Nature. He puts to flight all flame, all 
pity, and all remorſe : no infamy, no 
puniſhment can intimidate him: every 
thing is to him matter of triumph and. 
of glory. What is there that can face 
him? what even from the height of the 
throne, wben upon the height of the 
throne he looks down, as it were, from. 
the heights of IIcaven? Sovereigns and: 
people all ſtand confounded in his fight : 
nor knows he any other diſtinction among 


1 men, than that betucen his victims and 
; his 
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his ſlaves. Kings, however, are the per- 
ſons of all others he ſingles out, either 
as being the moſt powerful, to render 
them the inſtruments, or, as moſt con- 
ſpicuous, the objects of his fury: for as 
to reſpect, they are ſacred io him only 
in proportion as /e is ſo to them. Accord- 
ingly, a hundred and a hundred times 
have they been ſeen doing his bloody work 
in an agony of deteſtation; and for no 
other reaſon than their dread of falling 
themſelves under the laſh of his fury, 
fuffering him to devour his prey, and 


delivering men up to him, by millions, 


that he might glut himſelf, and be appeaſed. 
What an enemy, Sire, is this to So- 


vereigns, to the Fathers of their people! 


a ' monſter who tears their children to 
pieces in their very arms, without their 
daring to prote& them ! Surely, then, it 
is the buſineſs of. Kings to join hands 
from one end of the world to the other, 


in order to ſtrangle him at his birth; or 
rather, if poſſible, before his birth, to- 


gether with that Superſtition which is the 
mother 
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mother that engenders, and the nurſe that 
foſters him. 
You are born, Sire, to ſet a great 
example to your Fellow Monarchs : bur, 
perhaps, there is not any way in which 
you can render yourſelf dearer or more 
uſeful to the world, than by inviting 
Kings to give a diſtinguiſhed protection 
to thoſe writers who make it their buſineſs 
to guard future generations againſt the 
artifices and the fury of Fanaticiſm, and 


to infuſe into men's minds that truly 


celeſtial light, thoſe great principles of 
humanity and univerſal concord, thoſe 
maxims of indulgence and of own, of 
which religion in concert with Nature 
has made the abridgment of her laws, 
and the eſſence of her morality. 


I am, with the moſt profound reſpect, 
SIR E, 
Xour Majeſty's moſt humble 
and moſt obedient Servant, 
MARMUONTEL, 
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VERY nation has had its cut throats, and 
E. its fanatics: every nation has had its period 
of barbariſm, its paroxyſms of frenzy. The 
molt reſpectable are thoſe who are the firſt to own 
it. The Spaniards have not been wanting in this 


generous pride, fo well ſuited to the character of 


that nation. | 

A more affecting, a more tremendous picture 
was never traced by the hand of Hiſtory, than that 
of the miſeries of the New World, as given by Bar- 
tholomew de Las-Caſas“ . That Apoſtle of the 
Indies, that virtuous Prelate, that intrepid wit- 
neſs, whoſe teſtimony no terrors could ſuppreſs, 
compares the Indians to ſo many lambs , whom 
the Spaniards, like half famiſhed tygers, were 
hunting for their blood. Nothing has he ad- 
vanced in his book, but what he had proclaimed 


His book is entitled, The Diſcovery of the Weſt Indies. 

It was firſt publiſhed in Epaniſh in 1542. A F-ench tranſ- 
lation was printed at Paris in 1687. Note of the Author. 

There is an Engliſh tranſlation of it printed at London in 
1693. Note of the Tranſlator. . 

+ Columbus gives them the ſame character. I ſwear,” 


ſays he, in one of his letters to Ferdinand, I ſwear to your 


« Majeſty, there is not in the world a people more gentle, 
% more inoffenſive.“ | 
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in the face of the Spaniſh Sovereigns, of the 
Council of Caſtile, of a court that had fold itſelf 
to. the rufhans he was accuſing. Nobody durſt 
blame him ; he was even honoured for his zeal: 
a ſtriking proof that the enormities he reported 
were neither authoriſed by the Prince, nor coun- 
tenanced by the nation. 4 

It is well known to have been all along the 
declared pleaſure of Iſabella, of Ferdinand, of 
Ximenes, of Charles V. that the Indians ſhould 
be favourably treated : witneſs their inſtructions 
and regulations *. 


* © What I find it moſt difficult to forgive you for,“ ſaid 
Iſabella to Columbus, is the having, in ſpite of my eee 
4% tions, deprived a number of Indians of their liberty.” 

By a regulation of Cardinal Ximenes f it was provided, that 


the Indians ſhould be diſpoſed of at a diſtance from the Spa- 


niards; that they ſhould be made ſerviceable, yet not ſo as to 
be treated with ſeverity ; that they ſhould be formed into town- 


ſhips : that every family ſhould be allowed a little property d 


its own, which it ſhould manage to its own profit, paying only 
an equitable aſſeſſment. 

In an Aſſembly of Divines and 1 holden at Burgos, 
{he Catholic King, Ferdinand, paſſed an act, declaring that the 
inhabitants of the New World were free, and ordering that as 
ſuch they ſhould be treated. Your Majeſty,” ſays Las-Caſas, 
te Charles V. gave the ſame orders again in 1523.” A deci- 


fion to the ſame effect was given by the Council 1529, after a 


long debate. 


+ Prime Miniſter. for ſome time during the minority of 
charles V. Emperor of Germany and King of Spain. See Ro- 
bertſon's Hiſtory of twat Monarch. Note of the Tranſlator. 
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As to theſe enormities, of which Spain has 
purged herſelf by the ingenuouſneſs of her con- 
feſſion, and the freedom of her cenſure, we ſhall 
ſee that among any other people, the ſame cir- 
cumſtances would have found men capable of 

running into the ſame exceſſes. | 

The inhabitants of the Temperate Zone, tranſ- 
planted into the countries between the Tropics, 
find themſelves incapable, under a ſcorching ſun, 
of ſupporting any intenſe fatigue. There were 
but three courſes, therefore, which the Spaniards 
could take: either to give up all views of profit 
from the New World; or elſe to reſtrict them- 
* ſelves to a peaceable traffic with the Indians; or, 
laſtly, to compel them by force to the Neven 
faſks of ranſacking the bowels of the earth, and 
cultivating its ſurface. 

To renounce all idea of conqueſt, they 
muſt have poſſeſſed a kind of wiſdom which the 
people have never had, and ſovereigns but ſel- 
dom. 'To have aimed at eſtabliſhing a mutual 
interchange of commercial advantages would 
have been the more politic, as well as the juſter 
plan. Allured by new pleafures, and ſtimulated 
by new wants, the Indian would have become 
more active, more laborious; and gentleneſs 
would have compaſſed what violence has found 
impracticable. But the ſtrong, in his dealings 
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with the weak, diſdains theſe temperaments. 
His gorge riſes at the notion of equality: he 
domineers, he orders, he would take every thing, 
and in return give nothing. The adventurer who 
ſet foot on Indian ground was eager to make his 
way to Fortune: and traffic was a vehicle too ſlow 
for his impatience. In vain did Equity cry aloud 
to him: * If the land be ſuch that you cannot 
draw forth its riches by your own hands, leave 
6 it, Becauſe you are poor, do not be inhuman.” 


Indolent and craving, nothing would ſerve them, 
but, in the midſt of their haughty idleneſs, they 
muſt have their treaſures and their ſlaves. The 


Portugueſe had already hit upon the horrible re- 
ſource of negro ſlavery : the Spaniards had not 
yet been in a ſituation to adopt it. The Indians, 
weak by conſtitution, and temperate by habit, 
exempt from paſſions, -almoſt without wants, re- 
laxed by inactivity, looked upon the labours that 


were enjoined them as intolerable; their patience. 


wore out, and became exhauſted with their 
ſtrength: Flight, their only ſafeguard, ſtole them 
from oppreſſion. How were they to be dealt with 
then? © Inflave them,” was the word. This 
was naturally the farſt ſtage in the progreſs of 
Tyranny. 


We are now to obſerve by what ſteps it drove 
on to exceſſes, at which nature ſhudders. To 


apprehend 


* 
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' apprehend the ſource of them, we ſhould under- 
| Rand that the Old World, ſtill plunged in the 
gloom of ignorance and ſuperſtition, was ſo aſto- 
niſhed at the diſcovery of the New, that it could 
not perſuade itſelf that any thing in the one had 
its reſemblance in the other. It was a topic of 
debate in the Schools, Whether the Indians were 
human creatures or baboons? It required a Bull 
from Rome to determine the diſpute. 

We ſhould bear in mind too, that the Caſtili- 
ans, who went over to the Indies with Columbus, 
were the dregs of the nation, the very refuſe of 
the populace *®. Beggary, rapacity, debauchery, 
a determined courage, but untemper'd by remorſe 
or ſhame; theſe, added to an unaccountable mix- 
ture of pride and meanneſs, compoſed the charac- 
ter of this ſoldiery, unworthy to bear the colours 
and the name of a ſpirited and generous people. 
At the head of this abandoned tribe were a few 
volunteers, as void of diſcipline as of morals ; who 
knew na honour but what was laid in courage, 
no law but that of the ſword, no object worthy of 
their toil but plunder. Such were the men into 
whoſe hands the.unfortunate imprudence of Co- 
lumbus delivered a people that had caſt itſelf up- 
on his mercy. 


A number of them had been convidts, 
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The inhabitants of the iſland Ha- ete * had re- 
ceived the Caſtilians as ſo many gods. Delight- 


ed with their new gueſts, and eager to make 


them welcome, they came and offered them their 
little property with all imaginable frankneſs, and 
with a reſpeck that bordered upon adoration. 
This reſpect it was in the power of the Caſtilians 
to have maintained for ever. But Columbus was 
impatient to get back to Spain with the news of 
his ſucceſs T. He ſet out, leaving in the midſt 
of the Indians a gang of villains, who took their 
wives and daughters by ſorce, abuſed them before 
their eyes, and went on provoking them by all 
manner of exceſſes, till, taking courage from de- 
ſpair, the Indians roſe and maſſacred the abandon- 
ed crew. | | 
Columbus oa his return was informed of their 
deſtruction. It was no more than Juſt : he ought 
to have forgiven it: inſtead of that, he employed 


perfidy to revenge it. He laid a ſnare for the, 


Cacique 4 who had delivered the iſland from theſe 
ruffians, got him into his power by n 


* The Iſland of Hiſpaniola, or St Domingo. 
+ His fear was, that one of bis captains, named Pinſon, who 
had ſeparated from him with his ſhip, would get the ſtart of 
him, and rob him of the honour of the diſcovery. 


The name of the Cacique was Caonabo. The ſhip, with 
five others, was beat to pieces by a ſtorm before they were out 


of port, 


"and 


Uo 


| they had brought him down, tear him limb from limb. (Las-Caſas. 
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and ſhipped him off for Spain. Upon that the whole 
Hand roſe : but an undiſciplined throng, naked 
and almoſt without arms, ſtood no chance a- 
gainſt a regular body of well-armed veterans : the 
greater part of the Indians was cut to pieces; the 
reſt betook themſelves either to flight or to ſub- 
- miſſion. It was on this occaſion that Columbus 
firſt taught the Spaniards the method of purſuing 
and attacking the Indians by dogs, who were kept 
in training for the purpoſe *. 

The Indians, reduced to ſubjection, groaned for 
ſome time under the hard laws impoſed on them 


by their vanquiſhers. Worn out at laſt, and 


driven to deſperation, they made their eſcape into 
the mountains. The Spaniards purſucd them, 
and ſlaughtered a great number; but in this 
maſſacre the tyrants found no relief to their pwn 


* Their way of attacking a man, was to fly at his throat, and 


keep hold of him there till they had ſtrangled him, and whe 


The Spaniſh hiſtorians—would one think it ?—have taken a plef- 
ſure in giving a magnificent elogium of one of theſe dogs, c 


© Bezeri!lo, who, for his fierceneſs, and ſingular ſagacity in diſtin- 


guiſhing an Indian from a Spaniard, had the ſame allowance gi- 
ven him as a ſoldier; and that not only of proviſions, but of gold, 
ſlaves, &c. The other dogs had but halti-pay : but they had be- 
fides that, the fleſh of the Indians whom they had killed them- 
ſelves, or who were killed for them. Spaniards have been ſeen, 
ſays Las-Caſas, inhuman enough to take infants from the breaſt 
to feed their dogs with. Their way was to take the child by its 
legs, and fo tear it into quarters, 
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neceſſities: the labourers gone, there was an 
end of their ſubſiſtence. A diſtribution was then 
made of the lands among the Spaniards, and the 
Indians were enjoined to cultivate them. The 
hardſhips they were ſubjected to became now in- 
tolerable. Columbus tried to moderate them: 
the ſeverity he uſed, occaſioned a revolt among 
his people. The guilty, according to cuſtom, 
blackened their accuſer, and ruined him i in the 
favour of the Court. 


The man who, took Columbus's place *, and 
who ſent him back to Spain in ſetters for the 


crime of having endeavoured to put a check to 
_ theſe enormities, took care not to follow his ex- 
ample. He ſaw that the ſureſt way of attach- 
ing men who were enemies to all diſcipline, was 
to give rapine its free courſe, and to be a ſharer 
in the ſpoil. This was the plan he followed. 


From forced labour the paſſage is but ſhort to . 


utter flavery. The Iſlanders were numbered, di- 
vided into claſſes, and diſtributed, like ſo many 
droves of cattle, among the Spaniſh poſſeſſions, 
to cultivate the ſields, and labour in the mines. 


Reduced to the moſt abject ſervitude, they were 


daily dropping off under their hardſhips, and the 
iſland was upon the point of becoming a deſert, 


* Francis de Boradilla. 


The 
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The Court of Spain, informed of the mercileſs 
inſenſibility of the Governor, recalled him; and i 
by a cataſtrophe which is looked upon as a judg- 
ment of Heaven, he was ſcarce embarked when 


he periſhed in the fight of the very iſland. One- 
and-twenty veſſels, charged with the enormous 
quantity of gold he had drawn from the mines, 
ſunk with him, At no time, ſay the hiſtorians, 


did the ſea ever ſwallow up ſuch riches: 1 wil 


add, nor ever ſuch a monſter. 
His ſucceſſor * was more crafty, but not leſs 


0 inhuman. Liberty had been reſtored to the il 


anders: and from that time the working of the 


mines, and the product of them, had ceaſed. The 


new tyrant wrote over to Iſabella, calumniated 
the Indians, made a crime of their flying from the 
Spaniards, and chooſing rather to live, as he ſaid, 
like vagabonds, than dwell with the Chriſtians, 


and be taught their laws; ( as if it had been their 


« buſineſs to divine,” ſays Las-Caſas, * that 
&« there was ſuch a thing as a new law.” _ | 

The Queen gave into the deceit. She knew 
not, that if the Indians avoided the Spanzards, it 
was but to eſcape oppreſſion : ſhe knew not, that 
to ſeek out and ſerve thoſe barbarous maſters, the 
Indians were to quit their habitations, their 


Nicholas Ovando. ; 
wives, 
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wives, their children; to leave their own pro- 


perty uncultivated, to croſs,immenſe deſerts ere 


they could reach the place of their deſtination, 


expoſed all the way to perith with hunger and y 
fatigue. She ordered, that they ſhould be obliged 


to live in ſociety with the Spaniards, and that 
aue ſhould each of them be bound to 
furni 


that ſhould be enjoined them. 


This was all that was wanted. It is the way 


with the underlings of- Tyranny to obtain orders 


couched j in terms: of ſuch convenient ambiguity, 2 


as may be conſtrued, upon occaſion, into a wage? — 


rant for their crimes. The Governor, having 
ridden himſelf, by the blackeſt treachery, of the 
only people in the iſland that were in a condition to 
make reſiſtance *, the reſt were ſwept away: and in 
the mines of Cibao there periſhed ſuch a number 
of them, that the iſland was ſoon turned into a 
deſert T. This management ſeems to have been 
taken by the Spaniards as a model for the conduct 


* 'The people of Xaragua. 


+ Thoſe whom Ovando had placed at the head of his troops, : 


with orders to put it out of the power of the Indians ever to give 
him any uneaſinefs, reduced them to ſuch cruel extremities, that 
in deſpair they would plunge their arrows into their own bodies, 
tear them out, champ them with their teeth, break them in 
pieces, and throw them at the Chriſtians; of whom they thought 
they were taking a kind of revenge by this defiance, Herrera. 

; | they 


1 a number of men to perform the taſks 


* 
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they purſued in all the countries of the New 


World. Example grew into uſage, and on uſage 


was founded a kind of law of univerſal extermi- 
nation, 


Now, that in theſe, as in all other countries, 
the ſtrong ſhould lord it over the weak; that, to 


get Fold, men ſhould have laviſhed blood; that 


floth and rapacity ſhould have chained down to 


labour a people who withed but to be quiet ; theſe 
are beaten, theie are barren truths. Every one 
4 Genn that the thirſt of riches and the love of 

igleneſs give birth to plunder; that, at a diſtance 
Aim the ſeat of government, the laws are without 
ſupport, authority without force, diſcipline with- 
out vigour; that Kings, whom it is ſo eaſy to 
impoſe upon before their faces, are ſtill more 


_ ealily trifled with at a diſtance; that nothing is 


more in courſe than to obtain from them, by falſe- 
hood and ſurpriſe, orders, which, if they foreſaw 
half the abuſe that might bs made ue them, they 


would ſhudder at. 
But what is not in the nature of men, even the 


moſt perverſe, is what I now muſt mention. The 


pen has dropt from my hand more than once in co- 
pying it: but beſcech the reader to do himſelf, for 


once, the ſame violence that I have. It concerns 


me, that, before I lay open the deſign of my work, 


the object of it ſhould be underſtood. It is Bar- 


tholomew 
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tholomew de Las- Caſas who gives the following 
account of ſcenes he was an eye- witneſs of, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the Council of the Indies. 

e The Spaniards, mounted on fine horſes, 
tc armed with ſwords and lances, felt no emotion 
- & hut contempt at the ſight of an enemy ſo ill 
18 equipped. They went on butchering with 
* impunity. They would rip open women 
„with child, for the pleaſure of ſlaughtering, at 
tc one ſtroke, the parent and the offspring: they 
&* would lay wagers who ſhould ſhew himſelf 
& moſt dexterous in cleaving a man down at a 
&« ſingle blow, or in making his head fly off his 
4 ſhoulders: they would ſnatch infants from their 
© mothers breaſts, and daſh their brains out againſt 
ce the ſtones. For putting to death the head 
c men of theſe nations, they had a way of raiſing 
& a low ſcaffold, ſupported by forks and poles. . 
© After having ſtretched them out at length, 
& they uſed to light under them a ſlow fire, 
« protracting, as long as poſſible, the tor- 
« ments of theſe poor creatures, who thus gave 
te up the ghoſt with horrid ſhrieks and howlings, 
ee the language of fury and deſpair. I ſaw one 
& day four or five men, of the higheſt rank among 
te the Iflanders, burning in that manner: but as 
© their ſhrieks were troubleſome to a Spaniſh 


Captain, and hindered him from taking his 
oh naps 
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e nap, he ordered them to be ſtrangled. Laid 

that an officer, whoſe name I well remember, 
6 and whole family is known at Seville, put gags 
& jnto their mouths to ſtop their crying, that he 
«© might ſee them broil at leiſure, and not loſe 
c his amuſement till the torment had run its 
„length. I have been eye-witneſs of all theſe 
„ cruelties, and of an infinity of others, of which 
« I ſhall ſay nothing.” 

The volume from which I have extracted the 
recital of theſe abominations, is filled from be- 
ginning to end with accounts of the ſame nature. 
This paſſed, we may remember, in Hiſpaniola; 
and thoſe who have read what paſſed in that iſland, 


know what was the practice in all the iſlands of the 


Gulph, in all the coaſts, in Mexico and in Peru. 

What was the cauſe of all theſe horrors at which 
Nature ſtands aghaſt ? Fanaticiſm.—Fanaticiſm 
alone is Capable of them. To Fanaticiſm and 
that only, they belong. 

By Fanaticiſm I mean a fpirit of intolerance 
and perſecution, a ſpirit of hatred and vengeance, 
entertained in behalf of a Deity whom men ſup- 
poſe to be incenſed, and whoſe miniſters they 
pretend to make themſelves. This ſpirit reigned 
in Spain, and had made its way to America with 
the firſt conquerors. But as if men had been 
afraid of its relenting, they made an article of 


faith 
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faith of its maxims, and turned its fury into a 
law. What was at firſt no more than private 
opinion was reduced to ſyſtem. A Pope eſta- 
bliſhed it with the ſeal of that Apoſtolic power, 
which at that time knew no bounds. He drew a - 
line from Pole to Pole, and by the plenitude of 
his authority divided the New World excluſively 
between two Crowns *. He reſerved to Portugal 
all to the eaſtward of that line: to Spain he gave 
all that was to the weſt of it, authorizing her kings 
to ſubdue, and, by the aſſiſtance of God's mercy, 
to bring over to the Chriſtian faith all the inhabi- 
tants, as well of the iſles as of the main land, 
whoſe lot ſhould be on that fide. This Bull is of 
-the year 1493, the firſt of the Pontificate of Alex- 
ander the Sixth f. 
T. We ſhall ſoon * the ſyſtem that was raiſed 
i upon this foundation, and-that of all the crimes 
of the Borgias, the greateſt was chis Bull, 
The right of ſubduing the Indians thus eſta- 
bliſhed, a draught of a manifeſto was ſent from 
Spain to America, to ſummon the people to ſur- 


* It is a known ſtory, that Francis the Firſt demanded to ſee 
that article in Adam's will, that had Eee France from its 
Mare in the New World. 4 

+ It is entitled, Decretum et ih lexandri Sexti, ſuper ex- 
peditione in barbaros Novi Orbis, quos Indos vocant. The decree 
and indulgence of Alexander the Sixth, relative tothe ren 
A againſt the barbarians of the NewWorld, who are called Indians.“ 

render 
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render themſelves *. In this draught, approved, 
and probably compoſed by their Doctors of Divi- 
nity, it is ſaid that God had given the govern- 
ment and the ſovereignty of the world to a man 
named Peter ; that to him alone was given the 
name of Pope, which ſignifies Great and Admi- 
rable t, becauſe he is the Father and Guardian of 
all mankind; that the men who lived in thoſe 
days obeyed him, and acknowledged him as Ma- 
ſter of the world; that by the fame title one of 
his ſucceſſors had made the Kings of Caſtile a 
preſent of theſe iſlands, and of the main land that 
is ſituated in the ocean ; that all the nations to 
whom this donation had been notified, had ſub - 
mitted to the power of thoſe Kings, without con- 
dition or equivalent. © If you will do the ſame,” 
adds the Spaniarg who ſpeaks in this compoſition, 
cc you will find your account in it, as almoſt all 
cc the inhabitants ef the other iſlands have found 
8 theirs. But, on the contrary, if you do not, 
46 or if through malice you may make delay in 


* The firſt who made uſe of this draught was Alphonſo Oje- 
da, in I5TO. It has ſerved the Caſtilians, ſays Herrera, as a 
ſtanding precedeat wherever they have attempted to get footing. 

+ It ſignifies no ſuch thing. The word in Greek and Latin is 
Pappa, or Papa, which in theſe languages was originally neither 
more or leſs than what is in ours a familiar appellative for the 
word Father. It occurs frequently in Homer in that ſenſe. 
Note of the Tranſlator, 

45 * « doing 
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doing it, I declare to you, and aſſure you, that, 
« with God's belp, Iwill make war upon you to 
te the uttermoſt : I will attack you on all ſides, 
© and with all my forces: I will ſubject you to 
ce the yoke of the Church's and of the King's o- 
& bedience : I will take your wives and your chil- 
« dren, to make flaves of them: I will fell them 
* or put them to woik according to the pleaſure 
e of the king: I will carry oiF your goods, and 
& will do to you all imaginable miſchief, as to ſo 
«© many diſobedient and rebellious ſubjects : and 
« I make proteſtation, that the blame of all the 
&« maſſacres and all the evils that will be the 
e conſ-quence, will lie at your own door 
* and not at that of the King, nor at mine, 
nor of the noble perſons ho- are come with 
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et me. 1 
Thus was reduced to ſyſtem the right of en- 
flaving, oppreſſing, and exterminating the In- 
dians; and every time this great queſtion, was 
debated before the Kings of Spain, the Council 
heard Divines arguing on both ſides of the que- 
ſtion; ſome-reclaimins in the name of Heaven the 
rights of human nature; others oppoſing to theſe 
rights the intereſt of the Faith, the example of 
the Hebrews, that of the Gfecks and Romans, 


ndnd the authority of Aciſtotle, who was clear, they 
1 
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ſaid, that the Indians were born to be 3 of 
the Caſtilians “. | Now, 


* The truth is, the Greek Philoſopher does obſerve in gene- 


ral, that ſome are born to be ſlaves. See his Treatiſe on a Com- 
Kean B. I. c. 5 & 6. 'I his, in one ſenſe, is certainly 


true. Staves ſome men are born to be, lince ſlaves they are. 


But for this we are not much the witer. He intended, perhaps, 


we ſhould go farther, and lay, So it is, therefore ſo it ought to 


be. This is the ſtanding aczument in favour of all abuſes. 
Note of ihe 1{ranjlutor. 

In the lamous conterence between Bartholomew de Las-Ca- 
ſas wich tac Biihop of Darein, Don the Bithop, Don juan de 
Quevedo had the allurance to declare, that to his mind tac lus 
dians ſeemed to be born tor ſlavery. 

A Doctor Sepulveda, gain<d by the Court Grandees who had 
property in the Indies, made a book, in which he maintained, 
that the wars of the Spaniards in the New World were not only 
lawiut, but neceſſary tor the citabliſhing of the Faith, and that 
the Spaniards had a tight to tubdue the Indians. 


Las-Caias, who was made to enter the lüits with this ottia- | 


geous Doctor, amiwered,, that the Indians were capable, indeed, 
of receiving the Faith, of embracing good habits, and of practi- 
ſing all the virtues, but that the way was to engage them by 
pertuaſion and good example: and he propoſed ior models the 

Apoſtles and Martyrs. But Sepulveda oppoied him . ith the 
command of our Saviour, . Compel them to come in:“ and 
with the Book of Deuteronomy, ch. xx. 10, 16. where it is 
ſaid, When thou comeſt nigi unto a city to fight againſt it, 
tc then proclaim peace unto it. And it ſhall be, it it make thee an- 
<«« {wer of peace, and open unto thee, then it ſhall be, that all 


e the people that is found therein ſhall be tributaries unto thee, 


„ and they ſhall ſerve thee. And if it will make no peace 
c with thee, but will make war againſt thee, then thou ſhalt be- 


< Gegeit, And when the Lord thy God hath delivered it in- 
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Now, when a queſtion of this kind degenerates 
into a religious controverſy, it is viſible how 
much a Council of State muſt be at a loſs what 
part to take, and what an advantage violence has 
over moderation *. Juſtice and Truth have on 
their ſide none but their own friends; and they 
are the minority: the cauſe of the Paſſions has in 
its favour, all ſuch as either are or may be inte- 
reſted on that ſide; and theſe are the more eager 
to lay hold of any opinion that is favourable to 
miſrule, in that it ſcreens them from ſhame, ſecures 


them in impunity, and delivers them from remorſe. 


It was this opinion, that, leaguing itſelf with 
the paſſions of pride and avarice, ſteeled the hearts 
of the Caſtilians againſt every ſentiment of huma- 
nity. Accordingly, in their eyes, the Indians were 
but a kind of brute beaſts, condemned by nature to 
ſuffer and to obey: an impious and rebellious race, 
who by their errors and their crimes merited all the 


- © to thine hands, thou ſhalt ſmite every male thereof with the 
* edge of the ſword. — But of the cities of this people which 
C the Lord thy God doth give thee for an inheritance, thou 
* ſhalt ſave nothing alive that breatheth.” 


* There appeared an inſtance of this, when the Monks of the 
Order of St Jerom were charged, in quality of Commiſſioners, 
with the buſineſs of executing the ordinance of Ximenes. The 
purport of this ordinance was, to aboliſh the claſſes in H which 
the Indians had been diſtributed. This proviſion, on which the 
fate of thoie people abſolntely-depended, was without effect; 
and they continued in flavery by the weakneſs and miſconduct 


of-thoſe unworthy Commiſſioners. 3 
miſeries 


\ 
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miſeries that could be heaped upon them: ene- 
mies, in ſhort, to a God who demanded venge- 
ance, and whoſe favour could not be in any o- 
ther way more effectually compaſſed than by ex- 
terminating them. ; 

I mean to do ſtrict juſtice. rapacity, wan- 
tonneſs, and debauchery, I ſhall leave in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their ſull ſhare in the abominations 
of this couqueſt. To Fanaticiſm 1 ſhall give 
credit for no more than what are its peculiar 
offspring ; that deliberate and ſtudied cruelty it 
gives birth to; that rancour which can make a 
feaſt of the miſeries it invents; that rage which 
can ſharpen itſelf at command. ls it indeed con- 
ceivable that the gentleneſs, the patience, the 
humility of the Indians, the tender and affec- 


tionate welcome they had given the Spaniards, 
ſhould not have diſarmed theſe intruders, if Fa- 
naticiſm had not ſtepped in to ſteel their hearts, 


and ſpur them on to wickedneſs? And to what 


other cauſe can one impute their fury? Can 


rapine, unallied with ſuperſtition, drive men to 
ſuch a pitch of madneſs as to tear open the 


bowels of pregnant women; to cut the throats 


of decrepid old men, and of infants at the breaſt ; 
to make a paſtime of a uſeleſs maſſacre, and to 
vie with the Phalaris's in the art of torturing ? 


Nature m her irregularities may now and then 
| c 3 produce 
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produce a fingle monſter of this fort. But 


whole companies of men eruel for the fake of 


cruelty, whole colonies of men-tygers—ſuch a 
Phenomenon 1s too much for all the powers of 
nature to produce. Blaſphemers! While they 
Were cutting to pieces, or burning a whole 
people, they kept calling upon God and upon 
bis Saints! They raiſed thirteen gibbets, and 
Hung upon them thirteen Indians, in honour, as 
they ſaid, of Jeſus and the Twelve Apoſtles ! 
How, was this impiety, or was it Fanaticiſm ? 
'There is no medium; and it is well known 
that the Spaniards, at that time of day, as well 
as* now, were far enough from being charge- 
able with impiety. It is not therefore without 
reaſon, that I have attributed to Fanaticiſm what 
all the wickedneſs that ever entered the human 


heart could never have atchieved without it 
and if there be any one who can ſtill ſhut his 


eyes againſt evidence, let me aft him, Whether 
the Spaniards, if they had been engaged with 
Catholic enemies, would have taken the fleſh 
of their priſoners to feed dogs with? Whether 


they would have furniſhed their ſhambles with 


the carcaſes of men of their own faith, and 
ſold piece-meal thoſe whom they deemed mem- 
bers of Jeſus Chriſt? +, . 
; 8 5 ; 5 - 8 The 
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The partizans of Fanaticiſm do their utmoſt 
to confound it with Religion. It is their everlaſt- 
ing ſophiſm. Ihe true friends of Religion are 
ſtudious to diſplay the difference, and to rid her 
of a viper that neſtles in her boſom. Such is the 
deſign which animates my pen. 
Thoſe who think that the conteſt is decided in 

4 favour of Truth, without danger of a reverſe; 

3 that it is all over with Fanaticiſm; that the al- 
tars which it once lighted up can no longer af- 
ford it an aſylum; will look upon my work 
as ſuperfluous, and out of date. God grant 
they may be right! I ſhould be unworthy to de- 
fend ſo fair a cauſe, if I repined at any advantage 

it may have gained before me and without me, 
I know, indeed, that there never was a time 
when the turn for moderation was ſo general over 
Europe as it is now; but I will take leave to re- 
peat here, what I have ſaid on a former occaſion, 
| that when the waters are law, then is the ſeaſon 
for embanking. 

The object then of this work, I declare it 
without reſerve, is to contribute, as much as in 
me lies, to bring this deſtructive Fanatiſciſm into. 
{till deeper and deeper deteſtation: to hinder it, 
as much as in me lies, from being ever con- 

founded with a religiqn full of charity and com- 
. en and to inſpire men with as firm ſenti- 
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ments of love and reverence for the one, as of 
hatred and execration for the other. 

Taking hiſtory for my warrant, I have brought 
knaves and Fanatics upon the ſtage, it muſt be 
confeſſed : but I have brought real Chriitians to 
contraſt with tbem Bartholomew de Las-Caſas 
is the model of thoſe whom I revere: 'tis in 
him that I have endeavoured to diſplay the fruits 
of a lively faith, an exalted piety, a pure and 
tender zeal; in a word, of the true Chriſtian ſpi- 
rit in its genuine ſimplicity. Fernando de Lu- 
quez Davila, Vincentio de Valverda Requelme, 
are the examples I have given of that Fanaticiſm 
which depraves-the man, and perverts the Chri- 
ſtian. It is in them I have expoſed that abſurd, 
atrocious, unpitying zeal, which Religion diſa- 
vows, and which, were it to be taken for her off- 
ſpring, would bring her into deteſtation. I have 
now, I think, declared my meaning with ſuch 
plainneſs, as may ſerve to expoſe the diſingenuity 
of any man who ſhould attempt to charge me. 


with any other. ng” 
| A 


All thoſe cautions and proteſtations would be idle enough in 
this free and happy country, where, keeping within the bounds of 
decency, a man may deliver what ſentiments he pleaſes upon the 
topic of religion. But unhappily they are nothing leſs than ſuper- 
fluous where the Author wrote. His Belifarius, which is ſo univer- 


WO admired i in this country, as it is in his own by all but a few- 
narrows 
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As to the form of this work, conſidered as a 


literary production, I muſt confeſs I am rather 


at a loſs what account to pive of it. There 1s 
too much truth in it for a mere Romance, at the 
ſame time that there is too much fiction to admit 
of its being ſtiled a Hiſtory, I certainly do not 
pretend to dignify it with the title of a Poem. 
The plan of it, however, is ſo contrived, that 
the principal action occupies but a ſmall ſpace : 
every thing that comes before prepares the way 
for that cataſtrophe, though at a diſtance. It is 
therefore not ſo properly a mere fable, as a kind 
of ſimple narrative, of which the ground-work 1s 
all along hiſtorical, interſperſed only with a few 
ſuch fictions as are not inconſiſtent with thoſe 
parts of it that are true. | | 

J write not to the Few: the ſole object I 
propoſe is to be uſeful to the Many. This is 
the exeufe I have th offer to thoſe who might 
be apt to blame me for having dwelt too much, 
as they may think, upon certain trushs, that 
may be familiar indeed to them, but which are 


narrow-minded bigots, could not eſcape the cenſure of the pre- 
ſent Archbiſhop of Paris, that implacable foe to reaſon and good 
ſenſe. His ſpiritual thunders were lauached forth againſt the 


work in what is called there a Mandement, a kind of formal 


Manifeſto : and. if the Aythor eſcaped unhurt, it was not ow- 
ing to any want of gugeavours on the part of the good Archbi- 


ſhop. Note of the Tranſlator... SS 
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not yet enough ſo to the world at large. This 
too has been my inducement to endeavour to give 
ſonfe little embelliſhments to my work, as well 
with reſpect to the ſubſtance of it as the man- 
ner: for a writer to be uſeful, muſt be read. 
As to the hiſtorical authorities, I have treated 
them neither with indiſcriminating deference, 
nor with abſolute diſregard. Few accounts cer- 
tainly are leſs to be depended upon than thoſe 
which have been given us of the conqueit of 
America. The circumitances I have taken from 
them have been ſuch as are intereſting as well as 
probable. | 

Let me not be accuſed of having been partial 
to the Indians, As to any thing ſaid in their 
favour, it is no more thay what their deſtroyers 
have ſaid themſelves: they would hardly have 
been for exaggerating the guilt of their deſtrue- 
tion. The Indians were, in general, weak in 
mind as well as body, I acknowledge *; but thoſe 
who, making a point of depreciating them in 
every thing, have denied them even chat kind 


of 


* © Animated nature js there (meaning in the Nev World) 
„ much leſs active, much leſs various, and we may ſay, indeed, 
% much leſs vigorous.” Buffon, Hiſt. Nat. 
| . The difference, however, is not ſenſible with regard to the ſtruo- 
Are of the human body. All the animals that are in America, 


„even 
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of inſtinctive fortitude which enables a man to 
bid defiance to pain and to deſpiſe death, have 
certainly done them an injuſtice. Without being 
a coward, a man might very well tremble before 
a race of beings who were taken for Gods, and 
whoſe arms produced the effects of thunder. 
"Thoſe who have charged the Indians with puerile 
timidity, ſhould have remembered how elephants 
made even the Romans tremble. 

As to the reſt, it I had had a fancy to exag- 
gerate a little the ſtrength r the courage of the 
Indians, it 1s a liberty I might very well have 
taken; but when a man's deſign is to inſpire 
' pity for the weak who are trampled on by the 
ſtrong, what intereſt can he have in making a 
ſecret of their weakneſs? I have already mention- 
ed what is the object of this work; and every 
one mult be ſenſible, that, to effect it, my buſi- 
neſs was to reprefeng. doves on one lide, and vul- 
tures on the other. : 


f 


1 


even thoſe that are of the original growth of that country, 

© are much ſmaller in general than thoſe of the Old Continent. 

Nature ſeems in the New World to have made things upon 

& a different ſcale. Man, is the only production ſhe ſeems to 
have caſt in the ſame mould.“ 
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HE Empire of Mexico was deſtroyed : 
that of Peru was ſtill in vigour. But 

one of its monarchs had made a death- 
bed diviſion of it between his two ſons. Cuſco 
had one king; Quito had another. The haugh- 
ty Huaſcar, who was left king of Cuſco, had been 
cruelly hurt by a diſpoſition, which had robbed 
him, as he thought, of the faireſt of his provin- 
ces; nor could he help looking on Atabalipa as 
an uſurper. 

Mean time, ſome remains of veneration for the 
memory of the old king, their father, ſerved as a 
check to his relcntment ; ; and the whole empire 
was in a ſtate of profound, though ſhort · lived 
Vo L. I. A peace, 
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peace, when. the day approached for keeping the 


; grand feſtival of the Sun *. 


It was the day when that Divinity of the Incas, 
in advancing from the north, paſſes over the equa- 
tor, and may be ſeen to repoſe himſelf, ſay they, 
upon the pillars of his temples. An univerſal 
alacrity uſhers in the arrival of that auſpicious 
day : but the beautiful vallies faſt by the walls of 
Quito, are the ſcene in which theſe ſacred tran- 
ſports are more particularly diſplayed. Of all the 
climates of the globe, there is no one that is viſit- 
ed by that luminary with ſo temperate and benign 
an influence: in return, there is not any one from 
whoſe inhabitants he receives ſo ſolemn and de- 
vout an homage. 

The King, the Incas, and he people, on 
the veſtibule of the temple in which his image 
is adored, await his rifing in religious ſilence. 
And now the ſtar of Venus, termed by the In- 
dians the ſtar with the brilliant locks , and 
which they venerate as the favourite of the Sun, 
uſhers in the morning. Scarce have her filver 
fires begun to ſparkle on the horizon, when a 
gentle murmur buzzes round the temple. Soon 
does the azure of the ſky whiten towards 'the 


* At the time of the equinox that happens in September. 'This 
feſtival was called Citua Raimi. See Garcilaſſo, B. 2. ch. 22. 
+ Choſca, hairy. 
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eaſt : ſtreams of purple and gold ſhoot over the 
paler ground: the purple by degrees diſperſes; 
the gold remains unmixed, and in an ocean of 
ſplendor deluges the champaign ſky. 

The eye of the Indian watches attentively all 
_ theſe gradations, and his emotion increaſes at each 
change. One would think that the birth of Day 
were regarded by them as an unexampled pro- 
digy; the event is waited for with as much an- 
xiety as if it were uncertain, 

On a ſudden, the light burſts forth in great tor- 
rents, from the baſe to the ſummit of the vaſt 
canopy of heaven. The Sun himſelf appears; 
and the Peak of Cayamburo * is gilded by his 
rays. At that inſtant, the door of the temple 


opens, and the image of the Sun in beaten gold, 


which ſtands at the upper end of the ſanctuary, 
ſhines forth at the preſence of the God who 
clothes it with his immortal beams. Every knee 
falls proſtrate z every heart joins in adoration 
and the Pontiff , ſurrounded by the Incas and 
the Holy Virgins, begins the ſolemn hymn, 
which being taken up at the ſame inſtant by 
millions of voices, and reverberated from hill 


* A mountain to the north of Quito. 
+ The prieſthood dwelt in the family of the Incas. The 
rule was, that the High-prieſt of the Sun ſhould be either uncle 


or brother to the King. His title was that of Villuma or Villa- 


cama, deliverer of oracles. 
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to hill; 1s borne from the ſummit of Pambamar- 
ca to the furtheſt confines of Potoſi, 


CHORUS OF THE INcAs. 


Soul of the univerſe! thou, which, from the 
heights of Heaven, ceaſeſt not to pour forth, in 
one great ſtream of light, the principles of 
warmth, of life, and of fertility; O Sun! receive 
the vows of thy children, and of a happy people 
who adore thee! 


THE PoNTIFF ALONE. 


O King! whoſe lofty throne blazes with im- 
mortal ſplendor, with what awful majeſty doſt 
thou reign in the vaſt empire of the ſky ! When 
thou: appeareſt in thy glory, and ſhakeſt the 
ſparkling diadem that adorns thy head, thou art 


the delight of the earth! thou art the pride of 
Heaven! Whither are they fled, thoſe fires 
which fo late beſpangled the veil of night? 


Could they abide the majeſty of thy preſence ? 
Did it not pleaſe thee to retire, and give them li- 
berty to come forth and ſhew themſelves, they 
would remain ſwallowed up for ever in the abyſs 


of thy effulgence. Their place would be no 


where ti be found. .* 


CHokus 
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O delight of the world! happy the wives who 
reign in thy celeſtial court“! How beautiful art 
thou at thy awaking! How magnificent the cere- 
monies of thy riſing! What charms are ſcattered 
by thy preſence! The fair companions of thy 
ſlumbers undraw the purple curtains of the pavi- 
lion where thou repoſeſt, and thy firſt looks diſ- 
pel the vaſt obſcurity of night. Oh! with what 
Joy muſt nature have been tranſported at re- 
ceiving thy firſt viſit ! Surely ſhe remembers it: 
nor ever does ſhe greet thy return without expe- 
riencing thole tender yearnings which a fond 
daughter feels at the return of her long abſent 
father. if 


THE PONTIFE ALONE. 


Soul of the univerſe! but for thee, the vaſt 
ocean were but a motionleſs and frozen lump : 


* There is ſtill extant a Peruvian hymn addreſt to a daughter 
of Heaven, whoſe function, according to the mythology of that 
people, anſwered to that of the Hyades. One may ſee by that 
hymn what was the turn and character of the Peruvian poetry,— 
« Fair damſel, thy ſpiteful brother has been and broke thy 
4 little urn, in which thou keepeſt the lightning, the thunder, 
* and the thunder-bolt : and ſee, they are got looſe and are 
© come to viſit us. As for thee, thou giveſt us nothing but the 
light fleet, and the ſoft dews. This is the taſk thou haſt had 
„ given thee by the Gayernor of the univerſe.“ 
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the earth a barren heap of ſand and mud; the 
atmoſphere a gloomy void, Thou cheriſhedſt 
the elements with thy vivifying and genial 
warmth; the air became fluid and inſinuating, 
the waters moiſt and yielding, the earth ani— 
mated and fruitful, Every thing took life; 
every thing wore the face of beauty. 'The ele- 
ments, thoſe univerſal parents which till then 
had lain faſt locked in the chill arms of reſt, 
now moved into alliance. The fire flid into the 
boſom of the waters: the waters parting into va- 
pour, flew aloft, and ſpread themſelves through 
the air: from the air, the earth received into 
her womb the precious rudiments of ſertility: 
then began ſhe to bring forth the unceaſing fruits 
of that ever-renewing love, firſt kindled by thy 
rays. 
CHORUS of INcas. 
Sal of the univerſe! O Sun! art thou alone 
the Author of all the good thou bringeſt us? 
Or art thou but the miniſter of a Firſt Cauſe; 
an intelligence ſuperior to thee? If it be thy 
own will that guides thee, receive the effuſions 
of our gratitude : if thou doft but accompliſh 
the will of a Supreme Inviſible Being *, cauſe 
| | our 


This unknown God was called Pacha-camac, he who ani- 
mates the world. The Incas had ſuffered his temple and his wor- 
ſhip 
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our vows to come unto him; how ſhould it but 
pleaſe him to be adored in thee, his brighteſt. 


image? 
Tas PEOPLE. 


Soul of the univerſe ! Father of Manco ! Fa- 


ther of our kings! O Sun! protect thy people, 


and make thy children proſper ! 


THE firſt of the 1 the ſame who 


founded Cuſco, had inſtituted, in honour 


of the Sun, four feſtivals anſwering to the four 
ſeaſons of the year *®. But, beſides marking out 
thoſe periods, the deiign of them was to direct 
men's attention to the four events, in which 
man's condition is moſt intereſted, birth, mar- 
riage, parentage, and death. 


ſbip to ſubſiſt in the valley called by his name, three leagues from 
Lima, at which place he had many worſhippers. Ihe Indians 
affered him no facrifice; their reaſon was, that they had never 
ſeen him. 

* Although the different ſeaſons are not marked in Pern by 
any correſpondent differences of temperature, they uſed, notwith- 
ſtanding, to make a quadruple diviſion of the year by means of 
the two ſolſtices and the two equinoxes; which came to the 
ſame thing as our four ſeaſons, 

The 
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The firſt of theſe feſtivals was then in cele- 
bration. The ceremonies obſerved upon this 
occaſion, were ſuch as ſerved to give a ſanction 
to the authority of the laws, the rank and 
condition of the feveral claſſes of ſubjects, 
the good order and ſecurity of the common- 
wealth. | 

The firſt ceremony was performed by the 
young married couples, who forming twenty 
circles one within another around the Inca, pre- 
ſented to him, each in a little baſket, their new- 
born babes. | 

The monarch beſtow'd on them his paternal 
ſalutation: © Children,” ſays he, your com- 
% mon father, the offspring of the Sun, gives 

« you his benediction. May liſe continue dear 
« to you to the end of it! May ye never be- 
ce wail the moment of your birth! Grow up 
« that ye may aid me, while I try to do you 
ce all the good which it is in my power to be- 
c ſtow, and to guard you from all the ills to 
© which ye ſtand expoſed by nature.” 

Next, the keepers of the laws unfolded the ſa- 
cred volume. It was compoſed of ſtrings of a thou- 
ſand different colours *. Knots that were made 
in them ſerved for characters: and this con- 


They were called Quippos, and thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was 


to take care of them Puippa-oamats, camai ſignifying keepers. 
tri vance 
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trivance ſuſſiced for expreſſing a ſet of laws, 
fimple as the manners and concerns of the peo- 
ple they directed. 

The firſt of theſe laws preſcribed their form 
of worſhip, It conſiſted of no more than a ſolemn 
tribute of gratitude and love. No part of it was 
either inhuman or auſtere. It was compoſed of 
prayers, of vows, of unbloody ſacrifices, of 
feaſts in which devotion was combined with joy. 
Such was this religion, of all the modes of 
error which reaſon ever fell into, one of the 
moſt innocent ſurely, and one of the molt ex- 
cuſable. ' 

'The ſecond law addreſſed itſelf to the ſove 
reign, It inculcated into him as a point of 
duty, to be impartial as the Sun, who diſpenſes 
his light to all: to extend like that luminary 
his auſpicious influence, and to communicate his 
active beneficence to all around him: to make 
progreſſes through his empire; for the earth 
flouriſhes under the ſteps of a good king : to be 
popular and ealy of acceſs, that in his reign 
the unjuſt man may not ſay to himſelf, What 
& have I to fear from the cry of the oppreſſed ?” 
not to turn aſide from the fight of the unhappy, 
for the more concern he feels at the ſight of 
people in that condition, the leſs will he be diſ- 
poſed to do any thing that ſhall reduce them to 
d it; 


* * 
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it; and to wiſh never to be affected, is to be afraid 
of being compaſſionate. It recommended to him 
to maintain a generous affection, a holy reſpect 
for truth, the guide and councellor of juſtice ; 
and to look with an eye of horror and contempt 
upon falſhood, the accomplice of iniquity. It 
exhorted him to ſubdue and reign over men's 
hearts by the power of beneficence; to be fru- 
gal of their blood; to treat with moderation 
and patience the rebellious, and with clemency 
the vanquiſhed, 

The fame law addreſſed itſelf next to the 
royal family of the Incas. It enjoined them to 
ſet an example of obedience and zeal, to make 
a modeſt uſe of the privileges of their rank, to 
ſhun ſuperciliouſneſs and floth: for the idle 
man treads heavy on the earth, and the proud 
man makes 1t groan. 

The third law exacted from the people the moſt 
inviolable reſpect for the family of the Sun, an 
unbounded deference to the commands of that 
perſon of his offspring who ſhould reign over 
them in his name, a religious attachment to 
the common intereſt of his empire. 

After this law came that which cemented 
the ties of marriage and conſanguinity; and 
which by ſevere penalties, gave ſtrength to 
the two great — of morality in a ſtate, 
the 
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the conjugal engagement *, and the parental 
power. 3 
The laws which ſerved to mark out the divi- 
ſions of landed property, appointed alſo the tri- 
bute that was to be paid for it. Of three equal 
portions of land in culture, one was to belong to 
the Sun, another to the Inca, another to the peo- 
ple. Each family had its allotment: and the 
more it increaſed, the greater was the extent 
given to the ſpot from which it was to derive its 
maintenance. Of this nature were all the riches 
of that happy people. They poſſeſſed indeed an 
abundant ſtock of the moſt precious metals: but 
they reſerved them for the decoration of their 
temples, and of the palaces of their kings. By 
birth, every perſon became entitled to a proviſion 
out of the common ſtock : his only riches were 
the produce of his own labour, and at his death 
his property reverted to the fund from which it 
came. If the demeſnes of the people failed in any 
article that was neceſſary to their enjoy ing an eaſy 
competence, the deficiency was ſupplied by thoſe 


* The Inca alone, as a means of ſecuring the increaſe and 
perpetuity of the royal branch of the family of the Sun, was 
allowed ſeveral wives. 

+ To each male child was given a portion in had equal to 
that of his father ; to a female, half as much, 


of 
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of the Sun *®. This latter fund was not ſwallow- 
ed up by any luxury of the prieſthood: nothing 
more of what was collected ſtaid in the hands of 
thoſe holy miniſters of the altar than what was 
neceflary to the ſupport of life. Not that the law 
itſelf laid them under any reſtriction; but, accord- 
ing to their pious and moderate way of think- 
ing, any thing of parade or oſtentation would but 
turn to their diſgrace : they placed their whole 
dignity in innocence and virtue. | 

A moderate tribute, in the way of induſtry, 
was all that was exacted by that law which ſtood 
in the place of taxes. The produce of this tribute 
was applied in the firſt place to ſatisfy the claims of 
nature. To the end of five luſtres the ſon paid it 
to his father, by aſſiſting him in his employments. 
The reſpective lots of the orphans, the widows, 
and the-infirm, were cultivated by the people +. 
Under the head of infirmity was compriſed old 
age: thoſe fathers who had the misfortune to 
ſurvive their children, were not left to languiſh 


2 1 

*The wool of the flocks that were conſecrated to the Sun, 
and were called the Inca's, was diſtributed among the people at 
large. In thoſe parts of the country where the, climate demand- 
ed a lighter clothing, the cotton was diſtributed in the ſame man- 
ner. | | 
+ Thoſe who were engaged in this employment maintained 
themſclves at their own expence. | 
without 
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without help. The youth of the tribe they 
belonged to, ſtood them in the ſtead of children. 
Thus did the law provide them a conſolation 
2gainſt the calamities of old age. When the 
ſoldier was upon duty, his farm was managed for 
him; his children had the privilege of orphans, 
his wife that of a widow : and if he fell in war, 
the ſtate took upon itſelf the cares of a father and 
a huſband, for the benefit of thoſe whom he left 
behind him. 

The portion firſt cultivated was that of the 
Sun ; the next that of the widow, the fatherleſs, 
and the infirm : after that, each perſon was left 
at liberty to go to work upon his dwn. The 
demeſnes of the Inca came laſt under cultivation: 
the people repaired thither in crouds : it was a 
kind of rejoicing-time with them. Decked out 
in all their finery, as on a holiday, they made the 
air ring again with their ſongs *. 

The burthen of the public works ſat light, in 
conſequence of the equality and impartiality 
with which it was diſtributed. None were 
exempted from it: every one ſet his ſhoulders to 
it with equal zeal. The temples and fortreſſes, 
the wicker-bridges that were laid acroſs the 
rivers; the public highways, which from the 


»The hurthen of theſe ſongs was Hailli, which ſignifies 
triamph, 
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center of the empire extended themſelves in all 
directions to the frontiers, were monuments not 
of vaſſalage, but of cheerful and voluntary obedi- 
ence. To this duty was added that of providing 
arms, of which an immenſe magazine was treaſu- 


red up againſt a war. ere battle-axes, 


there were clubs; there were lances, there: were 
bows and arrows; and for defenſive arms there 
were a ſort of light bucklers : a feeble defence 
againſt thoſe European thunders they were deſti- 
ned to encounter. 

No part of their moral ad eſcaped the ſu- 
perintending vigilance of the laws. Sloth and 
idleneſs were cenſured by them as well as by 


"thoſe of Athens *®. On the other hand, they 


preſerved men at _ rate from the miſeries of 
indigence : and the ſubject, obliged to make 
himſelf uſeful, might hope at leaſt to be happy. 
They guarded chaſtity as a poſſeſhon that was ſa- 
cred and inviolable; liberty, as the deareſt right 
of nature; innocence, reputation, and domeſtic 
peace, they prized as ſo many gifts of Heaven. 
The inſtitution which provided an exemption 
in favour of children that were ſtill within 


* Among the Peruvians, neither the dumb nor the blind 
were excuſed from werking; even children cf five years old 
were employed in picking cotton, and gathering the Indian 
corn out of the huſks, | 


the 
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the age of innocence, transferred the cenſure upon 
the parent, and puniſhed in him the vice, which 
if he had not foſtered, he had been deficient at 
leaſt in not eradicating, But in no inſtance did 
they ſuffer the crimes of the parent to reflect upon 
the offspring: the ſon of the proſcribed culprit 
took his place without ſhame and without re- 
proach. If his anceſtor's crime was ever brought 
up to his recoileCtion, it was only a as a warning 
to him to avoid it. 

It has been the general tendency of a Theocra- 


tical government to carry the ſeverity of puniſh - 


ments to an exaggerated pitch. But here, among 
a people who were habituated "to labour, whoſe 
time was full, who were contented with their 
mediocrity, who were ſecure of a moderate and 
equal ſhare of the comforts of kfe, who were 
without ambition, without envy, without any of 
our fantaſtic wants or our vicious refinements, 
friends to order, (which 1s but another word for 


the inſtrument of public happineſs) attached by. 


gratitude to a wiſe and equitable government, the 
cauſe and pledge of their Felicity, the force of 
moral habits rendered the laws in a manner need- 
leſs; they operated in the way of 7 
ſcarce ever in that of vengeance. 

Almoſt the only inſtance of the prevalence of 
the latter principle, was that of the tremendous 
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law which reſpected the breach of that vow 
which was taken by the Virgins of the Sun. 
Alas! what could have been the cauſe, that a- 
mong a people io mild-tempered, ſo humane, 
there ſhould have exiſted ſo horrible a law? What! 
but that it is the character of Fanaticiſm, to think 
it can never do enough to avenge the Divinity 
it ſerves: and it was that principle which, in a 
nation than which there never was one more 
humane, had diftated this barbarous inſtitution. 
To expiate the offence of a ſacrilegious love, 
and to appeaſe a jealous god, it was provided, 
not only that the prieſteſs who had been un- 
faithful to her vows ſhould herſelf be buried a- 


live *, and that her ſeducer ſhould be devoted to 


the moſt ſhameful death; but that the whole fa- 
milies of both deln ſhould be enveloped 
in the puniſhment.. Fathers, mothers, brothers, 
and fiſters, even to the children at the breaſt, 
all were to perith in the flames: the very birth- 
places of the two miſcreants were to be turn- 
ed into a deſert. From the proſpect of ſo 
tremendous a cataſtrophe it would often hap- 


pen, that as the High- prieſt, in pronouncing. 


the law, came to make mention of this crime, 


* It is ſingular enough that ſuperſtition ſhould have imagined 
the ſame penalty at Rome and at Cuſco, to puniſh the ſame 


weakneſs in the virgins of Veſta, and thoſe of the Sun, 
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and to declare what was to be the puniſhment, 
he would fall a-thivering, as if chilled with hor- 
ror, his countenance would turn pale, his grey 
hairs would ſtand an end upon his head, and his 
eyes, rivetted to the ground, would not dare for a 
long time to raiſe themſelves to Heaven. 

The laws being read, „O Sun,!“ cried the 
monarch. with uplifted hands, „ O my Father! 
if ever I violate thy holy laws, withdraw 
© from. me the light of thy countenance : give 


command to the miniſter of thy wratn, to the 


« terrible Illapa *, to ſtrike me dead, and to 


ee blot me out from the remembrance of man- 
« kind, But if I prove faithful to that ſacred 


ce truſt, grant that my people, by imitating me, 


may ſpare me the ailliction of being thy aven- 
6e ger; for the moſt diſtreſſing of all a Monarch's 
&« duties is, to puniſh.“ 

Thereupon the Incas, the Caciques, the Judges, 
the - Ancients deputed by the people, renew'd 
all of them their vows of living and dying faith- 


ful to the worſhip and the commandments of, the , 


Pa 


Sun. 


The Inſpectors · general advanced i in their turn: 


their title announced the importance of the func- 


' * Underthe name of Llapa were comprehended the lighten- 
ing, the thunder, and the thunder-bolt. They were ſtiled the 


3 of the juſtice of the Sun. 
3 tions 
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tions * ſtood charged with: they were perfons: 
ſent out by the prince, who, inveſted with a cha - 
racter as ſacred as that of majeſty itſelf, uſed to 
viſit the provinces in order to inſpect the con- 
duct of thoſe who were entruſted with the execu- 
tion of the laws, and to ſee that the people were 
not oppreſſed. To the weak who had been in- 
jured by the ſtrong; to the indigent who had 
been deſerted; to the afflicted man whom they 
ſaw complaining, their queſtions. uſed to be, 
«© What is the ſubject of your complaint? What 
& js it cauſes your trouble and your tears ?” Theſe 
officers, then, after the ceremonies above- men- 
tioned, came forward, and ſwore, in the face of 
the Sun, to be impartial like him. The Inca 
embraced them, and ſaid, * Guardians of the 
people, 'tis to you that their happineſs is in- 
e truſted. O Sun!” he adds, © receive the- 
«yows of the guardians of the people. Puniſh 
% me, if I ceaſe to protect them ſo long as: 
By they are vigilant and upright : : puniſh me,. 


* if I yer indulge them in any weakneſs or 
s iniquity.“ 
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NEW ſpectacle ſucceeds! The flower of 
A the youth of both ſexes, parties of young 
men and maidens, all of more than common 
beauty, holding garlands, with which they are 
about to adorn the ſacred columns, dancing round 
them, and chanting the praiſes of the Sun, and of 
his children. Their robes, made of a light down, 
the produce of a ſhrub that grows in thoſe rich 
valleys *, rivall'd the whiteneſs of the mountain 
ſnow. Its waving folds gave leave to beau- 
ty to diſplay all its charms; but modeſty, in 
thoſe happy regions, ſerved as a veil to nature: 
myſtery is the offspring of vice : and under 
the eye of INNOCENCE, innocence has no need to 
bluſh. 

As they danced round the columns of the 
temple, they encircled one another with their 
garlands, and this myſterious chain ſerved to ty- 
pify the charms of that connection of which the 
laws are the cement. 

But now the ſhadow of the columns had ſhrunk. 
cloſe to their baſe. It grew ſhorter and ſhorter 
ſtill, and was upon the point of vaniſhing. Then 
burſt forth a- new the ſongs of worſhip and 


> The cotton tree, 
rejoicing 3 
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rejoicing ; and the Inca, falling on his knees at 
the foot of that column where his father's golden 
throne blazed with a thouſand fires, “ Source 
&« inexhaultible of all good things! O 5Sun,” 
cried he, * my father! no gift can thy children 
© offer thee that does not come from thee! 
“Great as are to us thy bounties, they are as 
“e unavailing to thy happineſs as to thy glory. 
Thou necdeſt not to rekindle thy incorrup- 
© tible light, thou needeſt not the fumes of our 
« libations, or the effluvia of our incenſe. The 
© rich harveſts ripened by thy warmth, the fruits 
coloured by thy rays, the flocks nouriſhed by the 
«juices of thy herbs and flowers, are treaſures 
e but to us: to diffuſe them all around is to 
* imitate thee. The aged and the infirm, the 
c fatherleſs and the widow, who receive them in 
© thy name, theſe are they into whoſe boſom, 
“ as on thy altar, we ought to pay our tribute. 
“ Look not, therefore, upon the tribute which I 
am about to offer thee, but as a ſolemn token 
c of gratitude and love. To me it is an engage- 
© ment; to the unhappy, it is a title, and an in- 
ce violable ſecurity for their right to whatever my 
ce bounty can beſtow.” 

All the people, at theſe words, joined i in thankſ- 
giving to the Sun, for having given them 


ſuch good Kings: ; and the Monarch, preceded 
by 
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by the Pontiff, the Prieſts and the holy Virgins, 
repaired to the temple to offer to the god the cu- 
ſtomary offering. 

On the veſtibule of the temple, preſented them- 
ſelves to the eyes of the Prince three young Vir- 
gins, whom their parents had juſt conſecrated to 
the Sun. A light wreath of cotton encircling 
them all together, ſerved to ſcreen them from 
profane eyes. Nature in thoſe climates had never 
till now produced ſuch beauty. 'The three Incas, 
their fathers, led them by the hand; and their 
mothers by their fide held in their hands the end 
of that myſterious girdle, the ſign and pledge of 
that ſpotleſs chaſtity they had devoted themſelves 
to maintain. 

The King ſaluting them with an air of devo- 
tion, introduced them into the temple : the 
High- Prieſt follows them, and the temple doors 
are ſhut. The three Virgins bend themſelves be- 
fore the image of their celeſtial ſpouſe, and at the 
ſame inſtant the High-Prieſt unties the veil. It. 
falls, and then what charms it expoſes to the face 
of day! The Monarch thought himſelf tranſport» # 
ed to the Court of the Sun his father. He fan- 
cied himſelf in the preſence of thoſe celeſtial fe- 
males, in whoſe company that beneficent Divi- 
' nity ſolaces himſelf after the toil of illuminating 
the univerſe, 

The 
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The countenances of two of thoſe charming 
maids gave unaffected tokens of ſerenity and 
content: full of the honour of their new condi- 
tion, their hearts feaſted on the ſoft ſentiment of 
a pure and tender piety, unembittered by the 
leaſt tincture of regret : the other, and the moſt 
beautiful of the three, in a face that beſpoke 
the ſame innocent ſimplicity, © betrayed evident 
ſymptoms of melaacholy and dejection. Cora 
(that was the name of the reluctant maid), be- 
fore the vow that was to detach her from man- 
kind had paſſed her lips, ſeized her father's hand, 
and imprinting on it an ardent kiſs, ſuffered no 
more to eſcape her at firſt than a timid and half- 
ſtifled ſigh; but ſhortly after, raiſing up her beau- 
tiful eyes, and directing them to her mother, ſhe 
ſprings into her arms, bathes her boſom with 
tears, and exclaims, with a voice of agony, © My 
© mother! my mother!“ Her parents, blinded 
by a cruel piety, were ſtrangers to the ſource of 
her diſorder. They ſaw no more in it than the 
concern that naturally attends upon a laſt fare - 

well, and the ſtruggle of a heart which is detach- 
ing itſelf from what it had held moſt dear. She 
herſelf imputed the pangs ſhe felt to no other cauſe 
than to the force of blood, and the workings of 
nature, „ 'Tendereſt and beſt of fathers! my 


& {ſweet mother a thouſand times dearer to me 
64 than 


* 4 
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« than life! muſt I then part with you for ever!“ 
She knew not that ſhe felt any other regrets than 


theſe : and the prieſt, deceived as well as ſhe, ſuf- 


fered her to compleat her rath and cruel vow. 
The time now came when the Virgins were 
commanded to liſten to the law, which annexed 
ſuch tremendous penalties to the breach of that 
engagement. Cora's two companions heard the 
prieſt without emotion, and almoſt without con- 
cern : ſhe alone, by an inſtinct that ſeemed a pre- 
ſage of her misfortune, felt her heart miſgive her: 
her colour changed, a thick miſt diffuſed itſelf 
over her eyes, the roſes even of her lips turned 
pale and vaniſhed, and her tongue faultered as ſhe 
pronounced the vow which her heart was deſtined 
to abjure. All this was not ſufficient to unde- 
ceive either her parents or the Pontiff: With of- 
ficious eagerneſs they employed themſelves in en- 
deavouring to ſupport her ſinking ſpirits, to ſoothe 
her troubled heart, to intoxicate her tender imagi- 
nation with the glory of having a divinity for her 
ſpouſe. Reflection was for a moment laid aſleep ; 


and the hapleſs maid ſuffered herſelf to be led by 8 


her companions into the inviolable aſylum of the 


Spouſes of the Sun. 
Upen that the temple was thrown open; and 


thoſe Incas, whoſe office it was to miniſter at the 
altar, began the ſacrifice. 


Pure 


* 
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Pure and innocent was this oblation. Baniſh'd 
were thoſe execrable rites under which the yet 
ſavage land had groaned in former days, when a 
mother, with her own hands, could tear her chil- 

| dren piece-meal upon the altar of the lion, the 

tyger, or the vulture. The tribute which was 
acceptable to the Sun conſiſted of nothing more 
than ſome of the firſt produce of their fruits, of 
their grain, and of thoſe. animals which nature 
has deſtined to ſerve for aliment to man. A ſmall 
part of it was conſumed upon the altar ; the reſt 
is reſerved for the ſolemn banquet given by that 
beneficent divinity, the Sun, to his beloved 
people. 

Under a verdant portico which ſurrounded the 
temple, the King, the Incas, and the Caciques, 
diſtributed themſelves among the throng, for the 
purpoſe of preſiding at the tables at which the 
people took their ſeats. The firſt table was for the 
widows, the orphans, and the aged : the Inca 
honoured it with his preſence, in his quality of 
father of the unhappy *. Tito Zorai, his eldeſt 
ſon, fat at his right hand. That young prince, 
whoſe beauty ſeemed to bear teſtimony to the 
divinity of his extraction, had a little more than 
accomplithed his third luſtre : he was juſt arrived 


! 

| , 

| One of the Inca's titles was Jhacca-cuyas, friend of the 
| ; 2 Poor. ; 


* 
* 


at 
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at the time of life at which the youth were put to 
give proofs of the progreſs they had made in 
laudable purſuits *. His father prides himſelf in 
ſeeing this his darling ſon ſpring up, as it were, 
and flouriſh under his eye: ſtill in the vigour of 
his age, he flatters himſelf he ſhall tranſmit his 
throne to a ſucceſſor already at the age of wiſdom. 
IIII-fated parent, never are the tears of his virtu- 
ous ſon to bedew his tomb 
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of the Vial ſucceed the games. Twas 

on this occaſion that the young Incas, de- 
ſtined to ſtand forth as patterns of martial virtue, 
uſed to exerciſe themſelves in the arts of war. 

The conchs ſounding all the while, they began 
to ſhoot the arrow and to dart the javelin; and 
ſoon the victor, while the herald is proclaiming 
his ſucceſs, ſaw the hero who gave him birth 
advance towards him with looks of exulting rap- 
ture, claſp him in his arms, and ſay to him, My 
< ſon, thou bringeſt back to me the days of my 
youth; thy triumph reflects dagger on my old 
« age,” IMS 


r 


* It was the age of ſixteen, £ PR 
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Wreſtling ſucceeds; and then is ſeen what 
ſuppleneſs and activity praftice can give to 
nature. And now the ſtout and active com- 


batants ruſh on; they ſeize, they claſp each 
other with mutual gripe; they bend, they re- 


cover themſelves; each redoubles his efforts to 
lift his antagoniſt off the ground, or bear him 
down: they part, they take breath; they fly at 
each other anew; again they interlace their 
brawny arms; now ſteady, now tottering, they 
fall, they roll, they diſengage themſelves, and 
with ſtreams of ſweat bedew the trampled turf. 

The combat a long time in ſuſpence, keeps the 
hearts of their parents vibrating betwixt hope 
and apprehenſion. Victory at length declares 
itſelf : but the aged fires, while they adjudge the 


prize to the victors, diſdain not to throw in a 


word or two of commendation to conſole the 


. vanquiſhed : for they well know that praiſe is, 


to generous minds, the germ and the aliment of 


emulation. 


Of the number of thoſe whoſe antagoniſts had 
made them bend the knee, was the king's own 
ſon and heir apparent to the empire, the high- 
ſpirited and haughty Zorai. Not one of the 
prizes had yet fallen to his lot : tears of ſhame 
and vexation were ſtreaming from his eyes. One 


of the Ancients perceived it, and ſaid to him, 
ä Prince, 


2 
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Prince, our father the Sun is righteous in his 
« diſpenſations; he giveth force and addreſs to 
« thoſe who are to obey, wiſdom and intelligence 
©« to him who is to command.” The Monarch 
overheard theſe words. © Old man,” fays he, 
« let him alone: let ſhame and ſenſibility do 
« their work. Do you think he was made to 
« ſleep upon his throne, and to grow grey in 
te jdleneſs !” | | 
The young prince at theſe words caſt a glance 
of reproach at the old man who had thus flatter'd 
him, and threw himſe}: at the feet of his father, 
who preſſing him tenderly in his arms, ſaid to 
him, “ My ſon, the molt forcible, as well as e- 
& quitable of all laws is that of example. Never 
& will you be ſerved with ſo much ardour or ſo 
& much zeal as when the road to obedience lies 
ce through imitation.” 1 
When the wreſtlers had taken breath, the. * 
illuſtrious youths began to prepare themſelves for 
the exerciſe of the race. This was of all their 
trials the ſevereſt. The ground was five thou-' 
ſand paces in length. The goal was a purple flag, 
which the conqueror was to ſnatch and bear away. 
All the way between that and the ſtarting-poſt, 
the people had already formed themſelves into 
two lines, watching the competitors with im- 
patient eyes. The ſignal is given; they ſtart all at 
C 2 the 
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the ſame inſtant; and on each ſide of the liſts, one 
might have ſeen fathers and mothers calling out 
to their children, and animating them with their 
voice and geſtures. Not one of the racers gives 
his parents the mortification of ſeeing him di- 
ſtanced: they all reach the end of their career, 
and all of them almoſt at the ſame time. 

Zorai had left the greateſt part of his compe- 
titors behind him. One alone, the ſame who had 
got the better of him in the wreſtling- match, 
had a little the advantage of him, and was got 
to within a hundred paces of the goal. No,” 
cries the prince, © not a ſecond time, however.” 
That inſtant, ſummoning all his ſtrength, he gives. 
a ſpring, paſſes him, and bears away the prize. 

Thoſe who had come in neareſt to the con- 
querer had*ſome ſhare in the triumph. Of this 
number were thoſe who had borne the prize at 
the ſeveral exerciſes of wreſtling, ſhooting, and 
throwing the javelin. Zorai advanced at the 
head of them, holding a launce from which the 
trophy of his victory hung ſtreaming, and with 
them preſented himſelf before the Ancients. The 
latter delivered their opinions on the reſpective 
merits of the competitors, and proclaimed them 
worthy of the name of Incas *, true and genuine 
offspring of the Sun. 

* Before this period they were uſed to be ſtyled Auqui, in- 
fants, as Garcilafſo renders it. 


Upon 
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Upon this came their mothers and their ſiſters, 
and with a tender and modeſt air, faſten'd on 
their nimble feet, in the room of the bark mat- 
ting of which the people make their ſandals *, a 
plat of the fineſt wool, worked by themſelves, and 
of a lighter and ſofter texture. 

From thence, conducted by the Ancients, they 
went and proſtrated themſelves before the king, 


who from the height of his golden throne, encir- 


eled by the royal family, received them with the 
majeſty of a god, and with the tender condeſcen- 
ſion of a father. His ſon, in quality of victor in 
the ſevereſt of all the exerciſes, was the firſt to 
embrace his feet. 'The monarch did his utmoſt 
to avoid ſhewing him any preference, or betray- 
ing any ſign of weakneſs: but nature was too 
muck for him; and while he bound an his head 
the diadem of the Incas, his hands trembled, his 


heart beat and melted within him; a few tears 


eſcaped him; the young prince felt the moiſture on 
his forehead : he perceived from whence it came: 
it affected him; and he clung to his father's knees 
with a tender and reſponſive preflure. Theſe 
tears of joy and affection were the only mark of 
partiality which the heir apparent to the throne 
obtained over his rivals. The Inca with his own: 


The bark of the tree called Mangucy. This circumſtance 
is taken from real hiſtory, 
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hand conferred on them the moſt illuſtrious token 


of dignity and nobility ; he bored their ears, and 


to each hung on a ring of gold: a diſtinCtion re- 
ſerved to their line; but which never was beſtow- 
ed on any one who was a diſcredit to it, or failed 
to ſhew himſelf an inheritor of its virtues, _ 
And now the King makes a ſign for ſilence; 
and addreſſing himſelf to the new Incas, „The 
« wiſeſt of kings,” ſays he, ** Manco- Capac, your 
« anceſtor and mine, was alſo the moſt active, the 
© moſt courageous of men. When the Sun, his 
cc father, ſent him to found this empire, he faid to 
« him, Take me for your example: I riſe, and it 
« 1s not for myſelf; I ſpread abroad my light, and 
6c it is not for myſelf; I fill my vaſt career, I 
«© mark my path by the bleſſings I beſtow; *tis 
« the univerſe that enjoys them; and all that I 
te reſerve to myſelf is the pleaſure of ſeeing that it 


„ges ſo: go, be happy, if you can, yourſelf; 


ie but at any rate make your ſubjects happy. In- 
« cas, offspring of the Sun, there then is your 
“ ljeſſon! When it ſhall pleaſe your father that 
« pure felicity be your portion, without any mix- 
&« ture of fatigue and trouble, he will take you to 
&« himſelf. Till then, know that life is a toil- 
e ſome journey, and that your buſineſs is to make 
« it an uſcful one; uſeful I mean not to your- 
te ſelves, but to this world through which you 
| 6 travel, 
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e travel. The recreant ſlumbers by the way; it 
« js an act of pity for Death to come and eaſe 
« him of his toil. The man of reſolution ſup- 
te ports his burden, and with a free and aſſured 
e ſtep trayels on to that period of his labours, at 
« which Death awaits him, the mother of repoſe. 
« Q thou, my fon!” turning to the prince, 
ce thou ſeeſt that luminary who is about to finiſh 
© his career: what bleſſings, fince his riſing, has 
© he not poured down upon earth! The object 
e that moſt reſembles him here below is a good 
„ king.” | | 
At theſe words he aroſe, and ſet forward, he 
and his family, and-all the people, to attend the 
Pontiff upon the veſtibule of the temple, while he 
obferved what aſpect the Sun exhibited at his ſet- 
; ting, and minuted down the prognoſticg that lu- 
minary afforded. | " 
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r [ HE people and the grandees themſelves 


waited in ſilence without the court. The 

King alone aſcended the ſteps of the portico, where 
the High Prieſt was waiting for his ſovereign, to 
whom 


* 
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whom alone the ſecrets of futurity v were to be im 
parted *. 

The heaven was ſerene; the air calm and 8 
out vapors; and for the Ad one might have 
taken the ſetting for the riſing Sun. On a ſudden, 
however, from the boſom of the Pacific Ocean, 
there riſes over the top of Mount Palmar + a 
cloud reſembling a maſs of bloody waves; an ap- 
pearance which, on a ſolemnity like this, was 
looked upon as an omen of calamity, 'The High 
Prieſt ſhuddered at the ſight; he comforted himſelf, 
| however, with the hopes that before the Sun ſhould 
bequite gone down, theſe vapors would be diſperſed. 
Inſtead of that they increaſe, they pile themſelves 
- one upon another in appearance like the tops of 
mountains, and as they aſcend ſeem to brave the 
god as he approaches, and defy him to break the 
vaſt barrier they: oppoſe to him. He deſcends 
wath majeſty, and ſummoning forth to him all his 
rays, he ruſhes on the purple flood; he opens 
through it many a flaming gulf; but then on 
a ſudden the abyſs is cloſed. Twenty times he 
ſhakes off, as many times he ſeems to ſink under 
the burthen. Overwhelmed a while, then put- 
ting forth a few ſcatter'd rays, he expends the 


* It was not lawful for the High Prieſt to make public the 
knowledge he obtained by his {kill in divination. Garcilaſſo. 


+. A-promontory of Peru juſt under the Line. 


whole 
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whole remaining force of his enfeebled light, til} 
at length, exhauſted with the ſtruggle, he remains 
deluged, as it were, in a ſea of blood. 

A phenomenon ſtill more tremendous ſhew'd 
itſelf in the ſky. It was one of thoſe luminaries 
which was thought to wander without a plan, 
before the piercing eye of Aſtronomy had traced 
them in their courſe through the immenſity of 
ſpace. A Comet, reſembling a dragon vomiting 
forth fire, and whoſe flaming mane briſtles round 
upon his head, advances from the eaſt, as if he were 
flying after the Sun. To the eyes of the people it 
appears but as a ſpark in the blue firmament : but” 
the High Prieſt, more inquiſitive, fancies he can 
diſtinguiſh all the lineaments of that portentous 
monſter. He ſees the flames ifſue out of his 
noſtrils: he ſees him flap his fiery wings: he 
ſees his flaming eye-balls purſue the Sun in his 
path from the zenith to the horizon, as if eaget 
to get up with him and devour him. Diſſembling, 
however, the-terror which the prodigy had ſtruck 
into his ſoul, © Prince,” ſays the Poniff to the 
King, © follow me into the temple.” Then, col- 
lected within himſelf, after having continued for 
ſometime without voice or motion, in the preſence 
of the Inca, he addreſſes him in theſe words : 

Noble deſcendant of the God I ſerve! If the 
« evil we ſeem threatened with were inevitable, 

that 


* 
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« that beneficent divinity would ſpare us the af- 
« fliction of foreſceing it: not to put us to need- 
“ leſs pain by the preſentiment of our calamities, 
« he would leave the human wit in that ſtate of 
« tranquil ignorance, which is beſt matched with 
ce helpleſs impotence. Since then he vouchſafes 
« to give us ſome inſight into futurity, we may 
© be perſuaded that it is not for nothing; and. 
„that ſuch calamities as it ſeems good to him to 
e advertiſe as of, are not altogether out of our 
«© power togavert. Be not appalled at the pro- 
% ſpect of thoſe which ſeem now to menace us: 
e not but that there is enough in them to give 
eus the alarm, if any faith is to be put in the 
« appearances I have been obſerving in the hea- 
& vens. There is at the ſame time an unaccount- 
& able contradiction in thoſe ſigns: one adverti - 
. ſes me of a bloody war that is to come upon 
& us from the Weſt; another gives me notice of 
&« a terrible enemy who is to invade us from the | 
& Eaſt: but both are warnings from the God 
& who watches over us. Arm yourſelf, therefore, 
«© my Prince, with conſtancy. To be innocent 
c and firm, not to deſerve one's misfortune, yet 
& to bear it, this is the taſk which nature has aſ- 
&« ſigned to man: more than this; is out of the 
« limits of our power.“ 
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The Pontiff, oppreſſed with conſternation, ſaid 
no more : and the Monarch locking up his grief 
at the bottom of his heart, came out of the temple, 
and ſhewing himſelt to the people with a counte- 
nance of calmneſs and ſerenity : * Our God,” 
ſays he, © is the ſame now as ever: he watches 

« over the proſperity of this empire, and will 
« protect his children.“ 

He had ſcarce ſpoken, when word was brought 
him that ſome unhappy perſons, driven from their 
own country, were come to implore his hoſpitality. 
« Let them appear,” anſwered the Inca; “ never 
<« ſhall the unhappy find either my heart ſhut 
« againſt them, or my palace- door.“ 

The ſtrangers made their approach: they were 
the ſad remains of the family of Montezuma, who 
were flying the Spaniſh yoke; and who, from ſhore 
to ſhore, were ſeeking for a place of refuge that 
might ſhelter them from the purſuit of their yo 
rants. 

A young Cacique preſented himſelf at the head 
of theſe illuſtrious fugitives. His gait, his noble 
aſſurance, was ſuch as made it viſible, ſuppliant as 
he was, that he had been accuſtomed to command. 
A deep and conſuming chagrin ſeemed ſtamped 
upon his countenance : but his manly beauty, 
though faded, was touching in its decline. There 


was ſomething i in it which ſurpriſed as well as in» 
tereſted 
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tereſted the ſpectator; and the alteration which his 
features had undergone, was ſuch as indicated not 
dejeCtion ſo much, as the ſufferings of a high and 
haughty ſpirit that looks indignant at misfortune. 
« Young ſtranger,” ſays the Inca to him, 
ce inform me who ye are? from whence ye come? 
c and by what ftroke of fortune it is that ye are 
«reduced to ſeek an aſylum in theſe parts?” 
Inca,“ anſwered Orozimbo, (that was the 
Mexican's name) © thou ſeeſt in us the deplorable 
ce remains of an empire, at leaſt as vaſt, as flouriſh- 
c ing as thine. That empire is no more. Fortune 
left us no other choice than flight or flavery ; we 
& preferred the former. Two winters have be- 
« held us wandering on theſe mountains. Weary 
cc with Hving in the wilds, and in the company of 
« wild beaſts, we took the reſolution to ſee if we 
« could not meet with ſome beings of human race 
- © leſs unhappy than ourſelves, and leſs cruel than 
* our tormentors. At the mercy of the waves, 
© and over a thouſand ſhoals, it is near three 
* months that we have been meaſuring the 
„“ windings of a boundleſs coaſt. The hard- 
& ſhips we have undergone would have over- 
% whelmed us; but the fame of thy virtues has 
e kept a ſpark of hope ſtill hving in our boſoms. 
2 wi * heard that thou art juſt and bene- 
e are come to make trial whether 
| report 
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cc report ſays true. If thou fail us, the reſource, | 
«© and only reſource we have left, that which in 
6e misfortune is never wanting but to cowards, is, 
66 t die.“ a 5 

e Strangers,” returged the monarch, “ ye did 
& not ill when ye reſolved to place a confidence 
© in me. Come into my palace, repoſe yourſelves, 
ce and recruit your ſtrength. I am impatient, I 
&« muſt own, to hear the recital of your misfor- 
« tunes; but I wiſh {till more to be a means of 
« your forgetting them.” 

Upon that, the Cacique and his companions 
were conducted to the palace. 'They were there 
waited on with reſpect : but the Inca forbade every 
thing that ſavoured of magnificence and parade : 
for the oſtentatious diſplay of proſperity ts an in- 
ſult upon the unfortunate. A clear bath, freſh 
clothing, a table plentiful but plain, a comfortable 
retreat where a tranquil ſilence invited them to 
repoſe ; theſe were the firſt proofs they received 
of the monarch's hoſpitality. * 

Next morning he received them in the midſt of 
his family, his virtuous and peaceful court : he 
made them ſeat themſelves round his throne ; and 
applying his diſcourſe to young Orozimbo with all 
the attentions that are due to the unfortunate, he 
invited him to cafe his heart of the overwhelming 

D burthen 
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| burthen of its afflictions, by giving a relation of” 
his misfortunes. 

« The remembrance of them 1s bitter,” ſaid the 
Mexican Cacique, with a ſad and deep-drawn 
ſigh : “ but it is a duty I owe thee to make an 
&« effort, and retrace the ſhocking picture. Li- 
t ſten, generous Prince: and may our fate be a 
« warning to thee, to guard thy kingdom from 
the ſcourge with which our country has been 
66 afflicted.” At theſe words filence reigned in 
the aſſembly of the Incas; and the Cacique thus 
reſumed the thread of his diſcourſe : 


C HA F. vhs 
HILDREN of the Sun! ye know the 


route he travels every year. He moves 
directly over your heads at preſent; three moons 
are paſt ſince he meaſured the ſame line in the 
country in which I was born. 'Thar country is 
called Mexico. It had for its king Montezuma, 
whoſe nephews we are. Montezuma was not 
altogether deſtitute of good qualities. He was 
upright, generous, and faithful to his engage- 
ments. But pride and indolence are but- too 
apt to grow out of the boſom of proſperity. 
He firſt forgot his humanity, and then his dig- 
nity. 
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nity. His harſh and haughty demeanor ſet his 
friends at a diſtance: his weakneſs and impru- 
dence betrayed him into the hands of a perfidious 
enemy, and were the cauſe of all his misfor- 
tunes. . | 

Twenty Caciques, poſſeſſors of ſo many fer- 
tile provinces, were. united under his dominion. 
Too powerful and too abſolute, he abuſed his 
proſperity; or rather his flatterers, whom he had 
taken for his Miniſters, abuſed it in his name : 
Hence it followed, that of his trampled pro- 
vinces, ſome, openly ſhaking off the yoke, had 
regained their liberty; others, more feeble or 
leſs enterpriſing, groaned in ſullen tranquility, 
waiting for ſome misfortune to happen to him 
before they declared themſelves for indepen - 
dence. Things were in this condition when 
advice came, that toward the riſing of the Sun, 
in a part of the country where the coaſt bends, 
and forms a circuit round the ſea “, a race of 
men, who had been taken at firſt for Gods, 
were come from the Eaſt in winged caſtles, from 
whence iſſued thunder and lightning; that out 
of theſe floating fortreſſes, as ſoon as they touch- 
ed the ſhore, came forth a terrible ſort of 
animals, who bore on their backs theſe immor- 


* He mcant the gulph of Mexico. 8 
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tal men. A thouſand other witneſſes averred, 
that the quadruped and the man were but one 
animal; that the rapidity of its courſe outſtrip- 
ped the wind; that its aſpect ſcattered death, in- 
evitable death; that its two heads, the man's 
and that of the wild beaſt, devoured whatever the 
fire of its looks had ſpared, and that the points of 
our arrows made no impreſſion on the impene- 
trable ſhell with which the whole body of it was 
covered. 3 
Theſe reports threw the whole court into con- 
ſternation. A cry of univerſal alarm was echoed 
as far as Mexico, which was the name of the me- 
tropolis of the empire. Montezuma appeared di- 
ſturbed at it : but the ſame weakneſs which made 
him apprehend every thing, was the re of his 
taking care of nothing. . 
He conceived that theſe rapacious freebooters 
might ſuffer themſelves to be appeaſed by rich 
offerings; he conceived the hopes of engaging 
them to peace. He therefore deputed to them 
two men high in honour among us, Pilpatoe 
and Teutila, the one grown grey in camps, the 
other in council. Twelve Caciques (J was of 
the number) accompanied this embaſſy; two 
hundred Indians followed us, laden with rich 
preſents; twenty captives ſelected from among 


thoſe who were kept and fattened in our tem- 
=p 
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ples to be offered in ſacrifice to our Gam ter- 
minated this numerous retinue. 

We arrived at the camps of the g (ſo 
theſe pirates are called); and what was our aſto - 
niſhment, to ſee that no more than five hun- 
dred men had thrown whole nations into a 
panic! Yes, to our ſhame I confeſs there were 
but five hundred of them; they were but men: 
.yet they made millions tremble. | 

We made our appearance before their chief. 
Perfidious wretch ! What majeſty in his demea- 
nor! With: what an air of eaſy dignity did he 
cover the black purpoſe of his ſoul ! Pilpatoe, 
being come up to him, ſaluted him, and ſpoke 
thus: „ The ſovereign of Mexico, the po- 
ec tent Montezuma ſends us to bid thee weleome, 
c and to know of thee who thou art? whence 
cc thou comeſt? and what it is thou wouldſt have? 
& If, being a God, thou art propitious and be- 
e nificent, behold, here are perfumes: for thee, 
ce and gold. If, being a God, thou art evil- 
& minded and blood-thirity,. behold, here are: 
cc victims for thee. If thou art a man, behold,. 
« here are fruits to nouriſh. thee, garments to- 
&« clothe thee, and plumage to adorn thee.” 

« No, we are no Gods,” replied Cortez (for 
that was his name): “ but by the favour of. 
« Heaven, which diſpenſeth at its pleaſure, force, 

D 3 | intelligence, 


T--H-E 8 CC: 3; 
intelligence, and courage, we poſleſs thoſe 


* waich ye yourſelves cannot but recognize. 
* I accept your preſents, I keep your captives, 
& that 1s to obey and ſerve me, not to be offered 
up as victims: for my God is a God of peace, 
* who feedeth not on blood. Ye ſee here the 
* altar which our hands have raiſed ; be wit- 
e neſtes of the worſhip which we are about 


to pay him. For the firſt time he ſanctiſies 


** theſe regions with his preſence.” 

The altar was plain and ruſtic: a green 
arbour, in form of a temple, ſhaded it around. 
Its only ornament was a golden vaſe : a light kind 
of bread, of exquiſite whiteneſs, and a few 
drops of a liquid which we took at firſt for blood, 
but which was nothing but the juice of a deli— 
cious fruit, was the offering of the ſacrifice. In 
this worſhip there was nothing gloomy to our 
eyes, nothing that ſeemed naturally calculated 
to inſpire the ſentiment of terror: and yet, 
ſhall I confeſs it to thee? whether it were the 


force of example, or whether it were the effect 


of ſome charm in the words of him who made 
the ſacrifice, in conſequence of the irreſiſtible 
aſcendant their God poſſeſſed over our Gods, 
there was ſomething i in the reſpect manifeſted by 


theſe ſtrangers, as they knelt proſtrate before 
their 


rights and that pre-eminence over Indians 
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their altar, that ſtruck us, and appalled; our 
ſouls, 

After the ſacriſice, they made us wait upon 
Cortez in his pavilion, where he was ſitting. 
Ile received us with the air and authority of a 
maſter. | ** Mexicans,” ſaid he to us, © the 
© true God, the God whom I adore, the only 
«© God who ought to be adored, ſince it is he 
& that created the univerſe, that governs and 
6 preſerves it, is come to viſit theſe regions; 
« it is his command, that your idols vaniſh at 
& his preſence. It is he who hath ſent us to 
ce aboliſh their worſhip, and to inſtruct you in 
& his own. Throw down your bloody altars, 


lay waſte your abominable temples, and ceaſe 


© to provoke Heaven by offerings which it ab- 
* hors; do this, or expect to find in us the mini- 


„4 ſters of his wrath.” 


Pilpatoe gave him for anſwer, hat if the God 
he announced to us was the great God of na- 
ture, it was as much in his power to diſpoſe of 
men's hearts as of the elements : that he had 
but himſelf to thank for it that he was not 
ſooner known and worſhipped in theſe coun- 
tries; that it was plain, a word from him muſt 
be enough to bring all the world upon its 
knees; that for man to arm in his defence was 


to ſuppoſe him to be weak; that he who had 
| nothing 
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nothing to do but to will, could have no occa- 
ſion for aſſiſtance; and that it was making him 
a man, and one's ſelf a God, to ſet up for his: 
avenger. | ; 

He added, that if theſe ſtrangers, more en- 
lightened, more wiſe, and more happy, as they 
Teemed to be, than we, were come to viſit us 
for our good; if their deſign was, with no other 
force than that of reaſon and example, to in- 
ſtruct and undeceive us; we ſhould really be- 
leve them to be Miniſters of Heaven: but that 
threats and violence were. the proper arms of 
Falſhood, unneceflary to. Truth, and unworthy of 
her cauſe. | 4 
Cortez, ſtruck with this diſcourſe, replied, 
that the ways of his God were unſearchable; 
that he owed no account of them to man; that 
it was for him to command, and for us to wor- 
ſhip and to obey. He condeſcended, however, 
to aſſure us, that he would never employ force: 
but in ſupport of truth. He made no doubt,, 
he ſaid, but that as to Montezuma, and all the. 
ſages of his Court and Council, they. ſaw well 
enough how monſtrous and barbarous a practice. 
it was to worſhip idols ſtained with human gore ;, 
but the common people, whoſe hearts were har- 
dened, and eyes blinded by their prieſts, and 


who were accuſtomed. from infancy to tremble. 
. A 


at the names of falſe Gods, ſtood'in need of 
being compelled, by a ſalutary violence, to let 
the bandage of Ignorance and Error be plucked 
irom off their eyes. 

A repaſt was then ſerved up. Cortez ad- 
mitted us to his table, He obſerved us eye 
with uneaſineſs the meats that were ſet before 
us: for we knew that they had ſlaughtered a 
great number of our friends. He read our 
thoughts, and we owned he had gueſſed right. 
% No,” ſaid he, © that impious cuſtom is held 
% in' horror amongſt us: nor would either the 


tt moſt devouring hunger, or the moſt raging thirſt 


e overcome our repugnance to human fleſh and 
© human blood.” What ſcruples, indeed, great 
Gods! They don't eat men, forſooth: but do 
they kill the fewer for not eating them? And 
where is the difference, ſo long as innocent 
blood is to be ſhed, whether it be the vulture 
or the murderer that drinks it? 

When the repaſt was over, we had a fi ght of 
their warlike exerciſes. The blood-hunters ! | 
One may ſee plainly they are born to the prac- 
tice of deſtruction. What an art, what a ſcience 
they have made of it! They vaulted before our 
eyes upon thoſe terrific animals, which with 
one hand they contrive to manage, while with 


the other they brandiſh over their heads a ſword 
that 
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that glitters and flies around like lightening. 


Imagine, if it be poſſible, the prodigious advan- 


tage they derive over us from the mettleſomenieſs, 
the ſpeed, and the ſtrength of thoſe animals, 
thoſe haughty ſlaves of man, who fight under 
their maſters. 


But this aſtoniſhing e is full leſs ſo, 


than that which they are indebted for to their 
weapons. May thou never experience the uſe 


they have contrived to make of fire, and of a 


hard and cutting metal which they deſpiſe, like 


.. Idiots as they are, preferring to it that gold 
which we find fo ill able to defend us! May 


thou never hear that inſtrument of thunder of 
which they made trial before us! The thunder 


of Heaven is not more terrific when it rumbles 


through the ſky. Inca, it is certainly the Ge- 
nius of deſtruction himſelf that has made them 
this fatal preſent. All this would ſtill be no- 
thing, were it not for the concert and regula- 
rity of thoſe inſtantaneous and concerted move- 
ments which they make for the purpoſe of attack 
or of defence. It is that art of marching 
without breaking their ranks, of opening upon 
, vceaſion, of rallying again when broken; it is 
that art which, changed into an habit, renders 


them invincible. For our parts, as for defying 


death, as to dying, we can do it as well as they; 
but 


* 
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but we don't know how to kill. . . . At theſe 
words the young Cacique, letting his head fink 
upon his knees, and hiding his tears with his 
hands, Forgive, ſays he, to the Inca, forgive this 
tranſport, which, alas! is impotent. There are. 
evils againſt which the heart can never harden it- 
nm - 

Before we were diſmiſſed, Cortez, in exchange 
for the gold, the pearls, and the cloth we had gi- 
ven him, made us a few preſents, trifling indeed 
in themſelves, but to which in our eyes their no- 
velty gave a value. | 1 

« As yet,” added he, © I have ſpoken to you 

e jn the name of a God who has appointed me to 
ec overthrow your idols, and to build up temples 
« to him upon the ruins of your altars ; but ye ſee 
“jn me, beſides, the Miniſter of a potent Mo- 
4 narch, of a King, who, towards the parts where 
« the Sun riſes, reigns over countries more ex- 
ce tenſive, more opulent, and more flouriſhing, 
cc than the empire of Montezuma. He is well 
« pleaſed, for all this, to have him for an ally. 
« 'Tell Montezuma, that I am coming to his 
& court to make him the offer of this alliance; 
% and that Charles of Auſtria, ſovereign of the 
e Eaſt, doubts not but that your maſter will ren- 
* der to him, in the perſon of his Miniſter, all that 

is due to the Majeſty and friendſhip of ſo great 

«a King.“ 
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Pilpatoe made anſwer to the Spaniard, that if 
his maſter was ſo rich and powerful, it was won- 
derful that he ſhould ſend to ſuch a diſtance in 
ſearch of friends and allies; that Montezuma 
would certainly think himſelf honoured by this 
embaſly ; but that it was proper, at leaſt, to wait 
for his conſent, before they PINE any farther 
into his dominions. | 

« Tell him,” ſaid Cortez,“ that I have crofſed 
ce the Ocean to ſee him; that the honour of my 
« King requires that I ſhould be heard; that 
« without offering me an affront, Montezuma 


_ 
« cannot refuſe to receive me at his court; and 


ce that I ſhould be unworthy of the character of 
« Ambaſſador to the Prince I ſerve, if I returned 
<< to his preſence inſulted and unavenged.” 


CH & ©. YR. 


HE anſwer of Montezuma was not long 

in coming. His reſolution was to per- 

ſiſt in refuſing Cortez the permiſſion of pene- 
trating farther into the empire : and he thought 
that freſh preſents might be a means of ſoftening 
A | the 
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the harſhneſs of this refuſal. Cortez- received 
the preſents, but perſiſted in bis demand. 

He had underſtood the hatred which the Ca- 
ciques bore to Montezuma; he had promiſed 
them to humble that Monarch's pride, and to 
ſecure them in independence. He had already 
been received as a friend into the palace of the 
Cacique of Zampoalla, where we found him 
environed with a crowd of kings, all vaſſals of 
the empire, of whom he had formed his court. 
Mou ſee,” ſaid Teutila to him “ with 
cc whar magnificence Montezuma requites the 
ce friendſhip of a King who is pleaſed to ſol- 
« licit his. But this is all which the manners, 
„the uſages, the laws of his empire can poſſibly 
« allow of: and without declaring yourſelves his 
« enemies, you cannot delay any longer to quit 
tc this coaſt,” | 

Cortez, at theſe words, turning to the Ca- 
ciques, his allies, with a confident ſmile upon his 
countenance, ſeemed to give them encou-ge-. 
ment by his looks. Then addreſſing himſelf to 
us, © Repair,” ſaid he, „ to morrow, to the 
« port at which my veſſels wait for me: you 
„ ſhall there learn my reſolution.” 

At that inſtant came ſome of his people, with 
horror in their countenances, and whiſpered to 


him in private. After hearing what np had 
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to ſay, he turned to us, and in a haſty tone or- 
dered us to follow him. 

He repaired ſorthwith to the temple, whither 
they were leading ſome young captives deſtin- 
ed to be ſacrificed to our Gods; for one of our 
ſeſtivals was then celebrating. He arrived at the 
inſtant when the victims were delivered into the 
hands of the ſacrificer. © Wretches,” ſaid he, 
«ſtop your brutal hands! Ye think to honour 
« Heaven, and ye provoke it.“ At theſe words, 
ruſhing forward, and running in between the 

” prieſt and the victims, he ordered them to be un- 
tied and to be kept near him. ä 

The whole people were aſſembled: the prieſts, 
full of indignation, cried “ Sacrilege!“ and de- 
manded vengeance for their affronted Gods. A 

confuſed murmur that began to ſpread itſelf through 
the crowd, ſeemed to threaten a diſturbance : 
Cortez did not wait for it to break forth into 
action. Taking with him a few of thoſe Spa- 
niards that attended him, he aſcended, and fo:c2d 

the Cacique to aſcend the ſteps of the temple ; 
there ſeizing with one hand the thunderſtruck 
and trembling Prince, and with the other hold. 
ing his drawn ſword over him in the attitude of 
ſtriking, „ Down with your arms!“ ſaid he 
to the people, with a loud and threatening voice; 


« down with your arms this moment, or I 
: | - ke 
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« ſtrike here, and give orders for every man cf 
© you to be ſlaughtered without mercy.” 

The ſword ready to fall upon the Cacique, the 
voice of Cortez, his threats, his aſtoniſhing reſo- 
lution, damped the ſpirits of the people, and the 
plot was ſtifled. How could they do otherwiſe 
than ſtand in awe of a man, whom with impu— 
nity they ſaw braving the very Gods? By his 
haughtineſs, by his intrepidity he ſeemed as if he 
were himſelf a God. He ordered the ſacrificers 
to be brought forth to him from the altars, behind 
which they had retired. * Well,” ſays he, © is 


cc it thus that your Gods defend your perſons and 


ce their temple? Who holds them? Who is it 
& that charms them? I am but a mortal man, 


c why don't they cruſh me in the midſt of my 


& deſiance? Away with ye, your Gods are impo- 
e tent! They are but ſo many phantoms rouſed 
„by your delirious fears. Gods greedy of car- 
© nage! Gods fed with fleſh and blood! Can ye 
6e be fo ſenſeleſs as to believe it? And if you do 
&« believe it, can ye worſhip beings ſo deteſtable! 
Abjure this execrable worſhip, and renounce, 
e jn obedience to the true God, thefe monſtrous 
idols, which now you ſhall fee me break in 
6« maccrs,” | | 
He ſpoke, and taking advantage of the deep 
terror with which the whole people were im- 


preſſed, he commanded his attendants to throw 
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down our Gods from the top of their altars, and 
to roll thera out of the Temple. 

Upon this finiſhing ſtroke of impiety, we all 
expected to ſee the Temple fall down about the 
ears of the profaners. The Temple ſtood till as 
ever, and our Gods, beaten down, and rolled into 
the mire, ſuflered themſelves 0 be trampled un- 
der foot. 

The ſtranger then reſuming all his eaſe and ſe- 
renity, „People,“ ſaid he, ** behold your Gods. 
«© 'To theſe vain images have you ſacrificed mil- 
lions of your fellow-creatures. Open your eyes, 
© and ſhudder at what ye have done.” He then 
cauſed the young Indians to be brought to him, 
who had been ſaved out of the hands of the prieſts. 
«© My children,” fail he to them, © live: give life 
* to others: make it eaſy, quiet, happy to thoſe 


from whom ye received it: and reſerve the ſa- 


« crifice of it to the moment in which your 


cc Prince, your country, and your friends, ſhall 


4% require it of you in the field.“ 
© Ye ſee,” continued he, addreſſing himſelf to 
us, © that J had ſome reaſon for wiſhing to pene- 
<« trate as far as the court of Montezuma. Meet 
ce me to-morrow at the port: you will judge then 
cc whether it be prudence in him to perſiſt in his 
<< refuſal.” 
Inca, thou canſt not conceive the ſudden re- 
volution that took place in the minds of the. 
people, 
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people, as ſoon as they became aſſured of the 
overthrow of their Gods. Imagine to thyſelf a 
herd of ſlaves, accuſtomed from their very birth 
to crouch under the burthen of their chains, 
and who, being on a ſudden delivered from their 
load, hold up their heads and breathe the air of 
liberty. Such was the caſe of the people of 
Zampoalla. For a time, ſome remains of fear 
interrupted and kept down their joy. They 
ſeemed to apprehend, left the vengeance which 
they had firſt expected from their Gods might be 
: lying dormant for the preſent, only to break forth 
q afterwards with augmented fury. But when they 
FS faw them hacked to pieces, and thrown abroad 
cout of the Temple, they gave themſelves up to 

ſuch tranſports, as ſhewed plainly that their wor- 

ſhip had never had any other cauſe than terror, 

and that their hearts deteſted thoſe deities whom. 
| their lips implored. 


„ Doubtleſs,” faid the Inca; © nor is it in 
& man's nature to pay a willing adoration to any 
* other object than a juſt and beneficent Being, 
6e ſuch as you were told of, and ſaw worſhipped 
5 by thoſe ſtrangers themſelves ; of whom I can't 
© help entertaining another opinion than what 
you do.” 

They are tygers, ſaid the Cacique, who wor— 

hip a tyger like themſelves. They tell us of a 

Hod of peace, a God of mildneſs and benevo- 
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lence : *tis a ſnare they ſpread for our eredulity. 
Their God is cruel *, implacable, and a thouſand 
times more blood- .thirſty than all the Gods he 
has overcome. 

Know, that under the eyes of us who ſpeak to 
thee, they have ſacrificed to him more than a 
million of victims: that in his name they have 
cauſed tears and blood to flow in torrents; that 
he is not yet ſatiated, but is {till craving for more 
and more. But fuffer me to go on; thou ſhalt 
preſently behold theſe hypocrites in their genuine 
colours. 

The next day they took us to the port where 
Cortez kept his fleet; and there they bade us wait 
for him. Mean time a thouſand thoughts diſtract- 
ed us. What we had ſeen the day before, what 
we had heard, the inconceivable aſcendant which 
that aſtoniſhing man had acquired over the minds 
of the Caciques, and over the very ſoul of the 
people; his virtues, or rather appearances of 
virtue; the power of his words; the overthrow of 
our deities; the triumph of his God; all theſe 


* Bartholomew de Las-Caſas, after having given Charles V. a 
picture of the cruelties committed in the New World; This,“ 
ſays he, is tir reaſon v hy the Irdians are fo ready to make 
« their mock at the God we worthip, and perſiſt ſo obſtinately 
« in their incredulity. They are perſuaded, that the God of 
« the Chriſtians is the molt evil of all Gods: becauſe the Chri- 
& ſtians who worſhip him are the moſt wicked and corrupt of 
« all mankind.” (Diſcovery of the Welt Indies, p. 180.) 
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particulars together conſpired to throw us into 
ſuch a train of thought, as could not but give us 
diſmal apprehenſions for the future. 

Mean time, we could not help admiring, as 
we {tood upon the ſhore, thoſe immenſe canoes, 
the ſtructure of which was a prodigy, a miracle in 
our eyes! Their vaſt ſides were formed by an 
aſſemblage of ſolid timbers, that had been bent 
and floped as if they had been ſo many pliant 
ruſhes: they had wings, that were woven out of 
a kind of bark, and hung on upon the ſtems of 
trees as lofty as our cedars: thus applied, as they 
floated to and fro, they were impelled and diſtend- 
ed by the wind. Thus it is the wind that governs 
theſe floating caſtles ; a ſingle oar, connected with 
the extremity of the veſſel, ſerves to direct it in 
its courſe. 

We were buſy in ſpeculating upon this formi- 
dable armament, when Cortez came up to us, ac- 
companied by his troops. That inſtant the Spa- 
niards threw themſelves into the veſſels. We 
thought, at firſt, they were actually about taking 
their departure; but the ſhort-liv'd joy we had 
conceived at that imagination, gave place on a 
ſudden to the moſt violent affliction. We ſaw 
them ſtrip theſe prodigious edifices of every thing 
they contained; timbers, metals, fails and corda- 
ges, every thing was carried off; and Cortez, ſet- 
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ting the example to his troops, ſnatched up a fla- 
ming torch, and, holding it to one of the canoes, 


ſet fire to the veſſel, and preſently the whole fleet 


was reduced to aſhes. 

While the devouring element was executing. 
its deſtructive office, Cortez, with a. look of in- 
ſulting tranquillity, turn'd to us, and ſaid, “80 
cc long as the means of quitting theſe coaſts were 
ce ſtill in my poſſeſſion, Montezuma might have 
« made a doubt of my perſevering in my reſolves. 
&« Mexicans! tell him what ye have ſeen; and, if. 
« he will not welcome me as a friend, let him 
cc prepare to meet me as an enemy.” We were 
then diſmiſſed, all terror and amazement at this 
over-bearing arrogance. 

Montezuma was waiting with 1 impatience for. 
our return. He aſſembled his Counſellors and: 
his Prieſts to hear our report. The preſence of. 
theſe latter made us draw a veil over a great part of. 
that load of humiliation and outrage, under which 


the God of Cortez had overwhelmed our Gods: 


every thing elfe was laid before them in an exact 


and ſimple narrative, in the courſe of which, a. 
few ſketches we had taken ſerved to repreſent 
what could not be expreſſed in words. The 
Monarch heard us with a ſtupid kind of aſtoniſh- 
ment, which ſeemed to bereave the mind of the 


faculties of thought, and even of volition. 


2 'Theſe ſtrangers,” ſaid he, “ ſeem to poſſeſs 
> an 
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an aſcendant over us, which, I own, alarms 


me. What you tell me of them ſeems altoge- 
«© ther to ſavour of the miraculous: there is 
© certainly ſomething more than human at the 
oe bottom of it.“ 

„They are more enlightened, doubtleſs, and 
& more induſtrious than we,“ anſwered Pilpatoe; 
& but all this knowledge does not render them im- 
«© mortal, Hunger, fleep, pain and wearinels, ' 
«all the wants and all the ills of life are their 
& Tot, as well as ours. The ſoul of a Spaniard 
© takes its flight out of the wound made by an 
ce arrow, as readily as that of an Indian does; 
ce this was my cuquiry'* : as to every thing elle, it 
& matters little.“ 

Montezuma, who one ſhould have thought 


would have taken courage at a ſpeech like this, 


gave no figns of his being at all affected by it. 
He kept his eyes fixed upon the Prieſts, and 
ſeemed as if he were trying to read his * 
in their looks. 

Seeing this, the Pontiff addreſſing himſelf i 
an air of authority to his Sovereign, took up. 
the diſcourſe: „Sir,“ ſaid he, © I would not 
have you be ſurprized at the weakneſs of our 
© Gods, or at the ruin which ſeems to await 
your empire. We have called up the mighty 


God of Evil, _ fearful Telcalepulca. He 


« appeared. 
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« appeared to us over the pinnacle of the Tem- 
ce ple, amidſt the darkneſs of the night. Clouds 
„ rent by lightning were his ſeat. His head 
reached up to heaven: his arms, which 
ce ſtretched from north tv ſouth, ſeemed to in- 
circle the whole earth: from his mouth the 
« poiſon of peſtilence ſeemed ready to burſt 
© forth: in his hollow eyes ſparkled the de- 
. vouring fire of madneſs and of famine; he 
© held in one hand the three darts of war, and 
in his other rattled the fetters of captivity. 
* His voice, like the ſound of ſtorms and tem- 
6 peſts, ſmote our ears: Ye mock me: my 
* altars thirſt in vain: my victims are not fat- 
ce ten'd : a few balf- ſtarved wretches are all the 
ce offerings ye beſtow on me. Where is now the 
© time when twenty thouſand captives in one 
&« day lay flaughter'd in my temple ? Its rock 
ce return'd no other ſound but groans and bitter 
& wailings, which rejoiced my heart; altars 
© ſwam in blood; rich offerings lay ſcatter'd 
« on my floor. Hath Montezuma forgotten that 
«T am Telcalepulca, and that all Heaven's 
«plagues are the miniſters of my wrath? As 
& for the other Gods, let him ſend them away 
© empty, if he will; their indulgence expoſes 
© them to contempt : by ſuffering it, they en- 


& courage and deſerve it: but let him know, 
„ that 


8 
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that it is folly in the extreme to neglect a jea- 
© Jous God, the God of Evil.“ 


Terrified at this portentous intelligence, Mon- 
tezuma gave inſtant orders that the captives 
ſhould be ſurveyed, and a thouſand of them 
picked out to immolate to their incenſed God : 
that they ſhould be fattened up with all poſhble 
expedition; and that as ſoon as every thing was 
ready, they ſhould be offered up in ſolemn ſacri- 
ſice. | 

Shocked at the recital, © What ſay you?“ 
interrupted the Inca, “ a thouſand victims in 
& one day!“ Yes, replied the Cacique: 
and where is the wonder? So many calamities 
have afflicted the carth, that man, weak and 
unhappy man, has looked upon the God of 
Evil as the moſt powerful of all Gods. Ac- 
cordingly, in hopes to difarm the fury of that 
malignant Being, it has been thought proper 
to offer him a barbarous and ſanguinary worſhip 
ſuch a worſhip (in ſhort) as ſhould be Correſpon- 
dent to his character. I have already told thee 
theſe ſtrangers ſacrifice to him as well as We, 
Indeed to what other Deity ſhould they offer up 
ſuch a ſea of blood? If there be any other God 


they worſhip in this manner, his name is a ſecret 


they conceal from us; and that doubtleſs is the 


means they take to preſerye the excluſive favour 
| of 
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of that God to whom the tears of the afflicted, 
and the blood of the innocent, are ſuch * 
ful ſacrifices. 

The indolent and feeble Monarch thought he 
had done for every thing, when he had given 
orders for this ſacrifice : but his enemy, in the 
mean time, was making haſty ſtrides. Having 
defcated our neighbours *, and brought them 
over to his fide, he made his appearance at the 
head of a large army. Then it was that Monte- 
zuma no longer made a ſecret of his deſpondence. 
He would needs try once more what could be 
effected by preſents. He offered the Spaniards 
to divide with them his vaſt treaſures, and to be 
at the charge of building them a new fleet, if they 
would but depart the country.—Maiſerable expe- 
dient! All this ſerved but to betray his weakneſs, 
to increaſe their pride, and to provoke their inſa- 
tiable avarice. Cortez accordingly, more reſo- 
lute and more arrogant than ever, declared, that 
it was to no purpoſe to think of dazzling him 
with preſents he deſpifed : that it was not gold 
which would efface a ſtain that injury had im- 
printed : and that the affront he bad received 
was ſuch, as * but blood could wipe 
away. : 


The people of Tlaſcala. 
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That proud city, now nothing but a heap of 
ruins! ill-fated Mexico, lifted up its head in the 
middle of a lake, as if riſing out of the boſom of 
the waters: the approach to it was-over a number 
of cauſeways, ſo narrow, that they might any of 
them be eaſily cut through. That over which 
Cortez took his way, paſſed through the town 
in which my father commanded. He was pre- 
pared to diſpute the paſſage, and waited for no- 
thing but the conſent of Montezuma. That 
conſent he was not able to obtain. We 
had now nothing left but to receive theſe 
ſtrangers as our maſters, and to hunble our- 
ſelves at their feet.. Ah! how I did ſhake 
what rage! How I did deteſt the peremptory 
command which forced us to this diſgraceful! 
conduct! What a ſtain upon the character of a 
king is ſuch an exceſs of weakneſs! He came in 
perſon, unarmed, to wait upon his enemies, 
ſtriving to cover his ſhame under a veil of vain 
magnificence. He received them with all the 
marks of joy and friendſhip, loaded them with 
preſents, and, invited them to take up their abode 
in the palace of the King his Father *: he ſhut 
himſelf up ſrom us, and was viſible to not a ſoul 
but them, Cortez, the moſt conſummate of all 


+ The palace of Axayaca. 
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diſſemblers, flatter'd his vanity, dazzled his ima- 
gination, got poileſhon of his confidence, and 
inveigled him (ſuch was the Spaniard's aſtoniſh- 
ing addrels) into that palace, which, by that time 
had been turned into a fortreſs, and of which he 
and his people had the abſolute command. 

And now muſt I be forced to come, cried 
the Cacique, to tell an exploit by which theſe 
ruſhans put the finiſhing ſtroke to this long 


courſe of perfidy, inſolence, and outrage. In 


the very centre of the city, in the midſt of his 
own people, in his own father's palace, was Monte- 
zuma himſelf kept priſoner as a hoſtage by thoſe 
ruffians. They even went ſtill farther, and in 
order to break his ſpirit, and humble him effec- 
tually, they threw him into chains like a ſlave, 
or rather like a malefactor. Montezuma, ſo to- 
tally had his pride as well as his fortitude deſert- 
ed him, held out his hands, and without a com- 
plaint ſubmitted to the ignominious bonds. He 
ſunk to ſuch a pitch of meanneſs, as even to make 
himſelf merry. when they n to eaſe 
him of his thakles. 

Aſhamed of his weakneſs, he ſtrove to hide 
it from his people, his court, and even from his 
miniſters. He pretended that all this was but 


a penance he had voluntarily impoſed upon him- 


ſelf, in order to expiate the death of ſome of 


9 4 Cortez's 


1 * 
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Cortez's ſoldiers *, who had been killed in the 
plains of Zampoalla. He ſuffer'd them to burn 
alive before his own eyes, three of his own people 
who had chaſtiſed the inſolence of that banditti. 
1 ſaw the brave Colpoca, who, in a tumult raiſed 
by thoſe ruſſians, had killed two of them with his 
own hand, and who had preſented himſelf to our 
view with the head of the Caſtilian in his right , 

and in his left the arrow, ſtill bloody, with which 
he had pierced him; I ſaw, I fay, that brave man, 
whom fear was never known to have made fo much 
as wink; that man, to whom, if Mexico could 
have matched with only twenty more, Mexico 
would have been ſaved; I ſaw him periſhing by 
fire: Cortez had thrown him alive into the 
flames. Look at that young man who weeps at 
hearing me: he and Colpoca were brothers. He 
was going to throw himſelf in too: 1 held him 


back, and ſaid to him, What now? Would you 


« then abandon us? 
&« die, and without a thought of vengeance!” 

To Montezuma nothing came amiſs ; indignity 
no more than violence, He rang the praiſes of 


* Deſcalante and ſeven Spaniards, of the number of thoſe 
who had been leſt at La Vera Cruz. They had taken part 
with ſome mutineers againſt the troops of the empire. 

+ 'The name of the Caſtilian was Arguelo. 
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Cortez, ſpoke with rapture of his civility and no- 
ble manners. To hear him, one would have 
thought he had been free and happy in the midſt 
of theſe his jailors, whom he trembled but to look 
at, ſtill calling them his friends. In this condi- 
tion, the poor wretch invited the people to come 
and make entertainments to divert him; and 
ſummoned his nobles to attend upon his perſon, 
that their preſence might add luſtre to his court. 
The welfare of his empire, the maintenance of 
tranquillity, the advantage of ſuch an alliance, 
which ſerved to throw a veil over the ſlavifhneſs 
of his ſituation, the ſecret warning of his Gods, 
were ſo many pretences he made uſe of to impoſe 
upon us. He ſtrove even to appear free in the 
eyes of the very people who were holding him in 
ſubjection. He anticipated their injunctions, 
in order to fave himſelf from being obliged to 
follow them; and laid himſelf under the hard- 
eſt laws imaginable, for fear of having them dic- 
tated to him. 'The avarice of his maſters he fed 
with heaps of gold. He offered, of his own ac- 
cord, to render to their Prince a homage, fuch as 
even their own pride could ſcarcely have prompt- 
ed them to exact. He thought to colour that 
act of weakneſs and dependence with a ſhew 
of juſtice and magnanimity: and while he was 


doing 
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* doing every thing that could degrade him to the 
loweſt pitch of ſervility, he comforted himſelf 
with the notion of preventing people's ſeeing that 
he was forced to it. His Gods, who had de- 
ſerted and deceived him, were the only objects he 
ſhewed any conſtancy in defending : liberty, ho- 
nour, the properties of his people and of the 
crown, every thing elſe was abandoned, without 
an effort, to his inſolent oppreſſors. 

His hope was, that at length loaded, as they 
were, with his preſents, ſoftened as he thought 
by his compliances, when they had filled the 
meaſure of their triumph. and of our diſgrace, 
they would be prevailed. on to rid us of their 
company. They promiſed they would; and Hea- 
ven ſeemed inclined at. one time to make them 
keep their promiſe :. for it came out that a new 
gang of freebooters of the fame nation, were come 
to diſpute the conqueſt with them : and: Cortez 
forced to go and give battle to theſe invaders, 
could afford to. leave. but a ſmall part of his 
troops within our walls. But ſuch was the 
amazement, ſuch the dejection of Montezuma, 
that this ſmall number were enough to keep him 
in their power. We preſſed him to give us per- 
miſſion to deliver him: he took offence at the 
propoſal. He inſiſted that he was not a captive; 
that his conduct was voluntary, and more prudent 
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than we imagined; that he had been at a good 
deal of expence to make theſe people his friends; 
and that he would not expoſe himſelf to the re- 
proach of having broke his faith with them. © I 
„ have their word,” ſays he, „that after they 
have made ſure of this new fleet, they will quit 
this country,” 

Montezuma was fo poſſeſſed with this illuſion, 
that all the villany of a crime which thou wilt 
ſhudder at the mention of, could ſcarcely unde- 
ceive him. We were celebrating one of our fe- 
fiivals; and the uſage was, on thoſe ſolemnities, 
to pay homage to the Gods by public dances. 
The flower of the young nobility diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves upon this occaſion by their magni- 
cence; and Montezuma, thinking that all was 
peace, had a mind that theſe ruftans, whom he 
called his gueſts, ſhould be preſent at the ſpec- 
tacle. The number of them was ſmall; but 
they were armed: and we were without wea- 
pons, as without ſuſpicion. Let any one ima» 
gine to. himſelf a company of leopards and hyæ- 
nas roaming about a paſture where a helpleſs. 
herd of kids or deer are playing. Their appetite 
for blood, like a half. ſmother'd fire, preys upon 
their entrails: they creep on in ſilent conſpi- 
racy, reining in their fury; but their eager 
glances ſoon betray their purpoſe; then, on a 

| | ſudden, 
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ſudden, giving looſe to their impatience, they 
ruſh in among the herd, and make a fearful 
flaughter. In the fame manner might one have 
ſeen the Caſtilians, who were ſpectators of our 
peaceable paſtimes, ſidleing round us, and watch- 
ing us with eyes in which the luſt of gain ſparkled 
like a burning fever. The gold, the pearls, 
the diamonds we were ornamented with, vile 
fopperies which they adore, kindled in their 
fouls a fury by which nothing was held ſacred. 
Loſt to all ſenſe of humanity and ſhame, at a 
ſignal given they unſheathed their ſwords “; 
then falling upon the Indians, they flaughtered 
without diſtinction the whole company, a few 
excepted, who had the good fortune to find a 
ſecurity in flight. Maſters of the bloody field, 
one might have ſeen them ſtripping their prey, 
and bragging of their plunder, with as little 
attention to the groans of the dying, as the 
wild beaſts pay to the cries of the animals they 
are tearing open in order to drink their blood. 
After this, it became manifeſt that we had no- 


thing left but either to periſh or rid ourſelves 


of theſe traitors. In vain did Montezuma 
ſtrive to colour over the blackneſs of this deed. 
He was no longer liſtened to: the impatience 


* 'The watch word was St James, 
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and fury of the people were at their height. They 
flocked round my father's palace, beſeeching him 
to take their defence in hand, and to aſſiſt them 


in the reſcue of their king. O my father! if 


valour, prudence, and reſolution, could have 
ſaved thy country, who better than thou could 
have merited the title of its deliverer? Under 
him tumult and confuſion gave place to order 


and deſign. Putting himſelf at the head of the 


people, he fell upon the enemy, and forced 
them to retreat within the incloſure of the palace, 
which ſerved them as an aſylum; he hemmed 
them in in ſuch a manner, that none of them 
durſt ſtir out, and beſieged them on every ſide. 
Juſt then advice was brought us of Cortez's re- 


turn. 


CHAR IK 
WD fortunate ruſſian, delivered of a 


rival * who was come to diſpute the prey 
with him, had doubled his force by gaining over 
the party that was ſent to ruin him f. e 


LNarvaez. 
+ The conduct of Cortez on that occaſion is looked upon as 


the moſt brilliant paſſage it his life, 


haughty 


SS bb ay 
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haughty and inſolent than ever, he reviſited our 
devoted city; a gloomy ſilence aſtoniſhes him as 
he enters the walls. Full of miſtruſt, he puſhes 
on as far as the palace, and there {huts himſelf up 
with his companions. 

My father kept following them with his eyes: 
he heard their ſhouts of congratulation. “ To- 
% morrow,” ſays he, © to-morrow, if-Heaven ſe- 
« cond our attempt, we will turn thoſe ſhouts in- 
&« to ſhrieks of forrow.” In effect, the next day 
the whole people were in arms, and my father 
gave orders for the aſſault. Inca, that moment 
was a terrible one indeed! If to ſurmount a ram- 
part all briſtling with ſwords and Jances had been 
all the difficulty, the danger would have been 
ſcarce worth mentioning : but paint to thyſelf a 
wall of fire, a rampart hurling thunder, from 
whence, through volumes of flame and ſmoke, if- 
ſued a hail of murderous balls, every ſhot of which 
marked its courſe by the horrible gap it made 
in our ranks. Thoſe gaps were filled up as ſoon 
as made: our Indians, covered with the blood 
of their friends which ſplaſhed around them, 
marched on over heaps of dead. Their onſet 
was the united effort of animoſity, vengeance, 
and deſpair. They laboured with inceſſant obſti- 
nacy to break down the walls and the gates; 
they made uſe of their lances as ladders to mount 
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bis care in remedying that diſorder in our method 


up by: the wounded Indians ſerved, while they 


were expiring, as ſteps to their . companions. 
Tumult, affright, and conſternation, reigned 
within: fury raged without. The buſineſs 
would have been accompliſhed, if the Sun, by 
robbing us of his light, had not oy a period to 


the combat. 


At night we diſcharged a flight of burning 
arrows, which ſet fire to the roof of this fatal 
palace. Sleep was effectually baniſhed ſrom it 
by the horrors of the conflagration : and while 
Cortez, in the midſt of his people, was labouring 
to keep it under, we took a little reſt. But the 
morning of the next day found us again in 
arms. | 
The enemy now marched out : the whole city 
became the field of battle. Our blood ran upon 
the ground in torrents; but we beheld with 
tran{port that of the Caſtilians run too. Night 
once more put a period to the ſlaughter. The e- 
nemy again returned within their walls. 

A few days we could not help conſecrating 
to the rites of burial : the enemy employed this 
interval in building a number of moving towers, 
to ſerve them for ſhelter againſt a hail of ſtones 
which we kept pouring in upon them from the 
houſe tops. Mean time, my father employed all 


of © 
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* 

of fighting, which was the very thing that ruined 
us; in giving our motions more concert and de- 
ſign; in eſtabliſhing poſts, in diſpoſing his at- 
tacks, in contriving at different quarters places 
that might ſerve to cover our own people, and to 
ſtop the enemy. 'The town, built as it was in 
the midſt of a lake, was interſected by canals ; 
over theſe canals were a multitude of bridges, 
which being eaſily broken down, might leave, as 
we retreated, large breaches to be filled up or 
croſſed before the enemy could come up with us. 
He took particular pains to inſtruct us how: to 
make advantage of this circumſtance. 

« My brave fellows,” ſaid he to us, © be 
« upon your guard againſt that blind impe- 
te tuolity, which deprives you of all power to act 
c in concert. A croud is always weak: and in 
ce the clofe-wedged throngs of a people, who 
charge tumultuouſly and without order, num- 
cc hers ſtand in the way of courage. Do but 
&« obſerve, in all your movements, the order I 
c haves preſcribed to you: I will be anſwerable 
« for your ſucceſs. It will coſt you dear; but 
« this is not a time for us to ſpare ourſelves. 
« Tt would be a courſe equally fruitlefs and 
« diſhonourable, to ſhrink in battle from that 
« death which otherwiſe will await us under our 
« own roofs, in the arms of our wives and 

«children, 
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& children. As to liberty, revenge, and the 
& glory of having rendered ſervice to your King 
« and country, you can find them no where 


c but with me in the midſt of ſlaughtered 


« enemies.” 
At length, we ſaw iſſuing from the palace of 


Cortez a number of towers full of armed men: 


'They were drawn by thoſe fierce quadrupeds, and | 


from their tottering ſummits iſſued rapid ſhowers 


of fire. But a quantity of enormous ſtones, 
hurled down upon them from the houſe-tops, 


ſoon battered them to pieces. The fight was 


then maintained on open ground ; but without 


diſorder or confuſion. Over the ruins of our 


palaces, which the enemy had ſet on fire, Fury 
marched in ſilence. Death advanced, but with 
gradual and interrupted pace. Each trench was 
a poſt attacked and defended with the moſt deter- 
mined obſtinacy. All the advantage the enemy 
had to boaſt of over us, was their arms; thoſe 
tremendous arms, which imitate thunder as well 
in their deſtructive effects as in their report; this 
advantage, I ſay, was the only one they had over 
us: but what is there in numbers or valour that 
can make up for it? This circumſtance it was, 
that rendered doubtful the iſſue of ſo long and 


bloody a conflict, The enemy indeed quitted 
| the 
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the field to us: but they were rather fatigued than 
beaten. 

My father paincesl out to us amongſt the dead 
forty or fifty of thoſe ruffians+: an earneſt, he 
told us, of our being ſoon able to exterminate 
the reſt of them. © Only two ſtruggles more,” 
ſays he, © ſuch as this has been, and Mexico is 
free.“ The people viewed, with an eye of 
eager delight, the Caſtilians lying breathleſs at 
their feet, © No, no,” ſaid they, counting 
every wound, © they are not immortals.” Each 
man, was for finding out the wound he had given 
amongſt the reſt. | 

Encouraged by this ſpeRacle, every body kept 
waiting wh impatience for the hour of aſſault 
which had been put off till the next day. The hour 
came, and the ſhock was ſuch, that the beſieged 
could ſupport themſelves under it no longer, 
Our people had made their way cloſe to the 
walls; they were juſt upon the point of ſcaling 
them, which would have made them maſters of 
the firſt court. Cortez, upon that, as his laſt 
reſource, forced Montezuma to make his appear- 
ance, and lay his commands on us to retreat. 

Montezuma came out, and from the top of the 
walls made a ſing for ſilence. At his preſence 


+ Two-thirds of the Spaniards, and, amongſt the reſt, Cortex 
himſelf, had been wounded in this battle. 
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we ſuſpended the aſſault. The people, - ſtruck 
with awe, fell proſtrate, and were all attention. 
The Monarch raiſed his voice: he thanked his 
faithful ſubjects for having attempted his de- 
liverance : but he aſſured them that he was free, 
and in the company of friends. As for them,” 
faid he, © they are ready to ſet out in their re- 
cc turn to-morrow, if you will but lay down your 
« arms, and in token of peace deſiſt this inſtant 
« from hoſtility. Such is my pleaſure. I com- 
% mand you ſo to do. Obey your King.” | 

The multitude at theſe words began to waver 
in their reſolutions. | 

My father fixed them. © If thou art free, 
great Eing,” ſaid he to Montezuma, “ quit 
ce thy priſon, come forth to us, and reign - over 
© us; till then we cannot liſten to an unhappy 
Prince, compelled, like thee, to be his own 
6 betrayer. No, people; it is not your King 
that ſpeaks to you; it is a captive who repeats 
cc the leflon of his tyrants. His lips aſk peace; 
« his heart pants inwardly for vengeance. Grant 
c jt him then, and turn a deaf ear to every thing 
« his tyrants dictate.” 

At theſe words the aſſault began afreſh. The 
people cried out to their King to keep aloof. 
The enemy ſtopped him, and puſhing him for- 
ward, expoſed him to our weapons. My father, 

| trembling 


trembling for his ſafety, tried now to divert the 
attack to ſome other quarter. It was too late. 
A fatal ſtone had already ſtruck the hapleſs Mon- 
tezuma : He ſtaggered, and, in falling, yielded 
up his laſt breath in the arms of his enemies. The 
people, ſeeing him fall, gave a ſhriek of woe: 
ſtruck with horror, they betook themſelves to 
flight, each man accuſing himſelf as if he had been 
guilty of a parricide. 

In a ſhort time the enemy ſent his corpſe, all 
bloody and disfigured. In an inſtant, the di- 
ſtracted multitude flocked around the body; and 
execrating the ſacrilegious hand that ſtruck him, 
filled the air with their lamentations, bathing their 
dead Sovereign with their tears. 

The Caciques aſſembled, and my father was 
choſen to fill the place of Montezuma. Upon 
that a new plan of attack, and the neceſſity of a 
new method of defence, completed the terror and 
embarraſſment of our enemies. 

My father preferred the more dilatory but ſurer 
meaſure of a blockade, to theſe bloody affaults. 
Taking a circle ſo wide as to be inacceſſible to 
the fire of the Spaniards, he drew a line of 
trenches and ramparts all around them. The 


works advanced, Cortez took the alarm, and- 
G 2 reſolved 
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reſolved upon a retreat. This was the deciſive 
moment ; he had nothing left for it, in order to 
get clear, but to make his way over one of the 
cauſeways which run acroſs the lake; and my 
lather, being well aware that Cortez would at- 
_ tempt to make his retreat under favour of the 
night, broke up the bridges that joined the cauſe- 
way, lined it with a multitude of canoes manned 
with the choiceſt of his bowmen and ſlingers, and 
reſolved to charge the enemy in perſon at the head 
of his Caciques. Every thing was executed as 
it was planned; only with too much ardour. 
Our people could not be kept from quitting the 
canoes, and throwing themſelves upon the cauſe- 
way. This imprudence coſt the lives of a multi- 
tude of Indians. Two hundred, however, of 
Cortcz's own icldiers, and a thouſand of his al- 
lies, ſell by our arms: a bridge of boats ſaved the 
reſt : and when the day came, and diſcovered 
the carnage of the night, we found thoſe Caſtili- 
ans, of whom Death had given us our revenge, 
loaded with ſuch a quantity of gold they were 
come to rob us of, that they had ſunk under the 
incumbrance. Thus it was, that for once that 
metal was of uſe to us, 

In this combat, in which the lake of Mexico 


had been diſcoloured with our blood, my father 
had 
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had received two mortal wounds. He called 
me to him in his laſt agonies; “My fon,” ſaid 
he, © thou ſeeſt the effects of a bad reign. Theſe 
ce ruſſians will come back ſtronger than ever, ſe- 
% conded by the tribes who bad groaned under 
« the tyranny of Montezuma. Alas! my dying 
" thoughts forefee but too plainly the ruin of my 
&« country: It is ſome comfort to me, however, 
& that 1 ſhall not be a witneſs of it, and that 
© my laſt moments have been employed in ſtrug- 
te pling to prevent it. Defend thy country as 
J have done; defend it even without hope; 
© and be the laſt to fight over its ruins.” At 
theſe words, I felt myſelf preſſed between his 
arms : and having given me the paternal kiſs 
with his cold lips, he died. 

At the recollection of this cruel as tender 
ſcene, the emotions of the Mexican Hero were 
ſo violent, that his voice was choaked with them . 
and the Incas, ſympathizing with the ſenſibility 
of ſo virtuous a ſon, waited in filence till his 
heart had found relief. 


1 


— * 
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18 WP of a ſucceſſor to my virtuous 
father, reſumed Orozimbo, fell upon his 
acphew, young Guatimozin, my ſamiliar friend, 
G 3 the 
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the moſt valiant of men. He proved himſelf well 


worthy of their choice; but alas! his courage 
was not ſeconded by Fortune. 

Cortez returned to the banks of the lake with 
a moſt formidable force. To a thouſand Caſti- 


lians his good fortune had added no fewer than 


a hundred thouſand auxiliaries : ſuch was the ar- 
dour with which our countrymen ran to meet the 
yoke. 

Terror Condi itlelf through all the circumja- 
cent cities. Some of them ranging themſelves 
under the banner of Cortez, armed themſelves 
on his ſide; others were deſerted, and their di- 
ſtracted inhabitants either took refuge within our 
walls, or fled towards the mountains. 

In a ſhort time we ſaw, launched upon the lake 
of Mexico, a fleet like that which had firſt brought 
thoſe robbers to our coaſts “. In vain did our 
numerous canoes ſurround and aſſault it on every 
ſide: battered and run down by the ſhock of 
thoſe enormous barks, they ſunk in multitudes 
with their crews. _ 

The genius and activity of our young King made 
unheard - of efforts, to make up for the advantage 
the enemy's barks had over our feeble cock - boats. 
His order and intelligence fignalized themſelves 


He had received a reinforcement from Spain, 


Nil} 
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ſtill more in the defence of our cauſeways. In 
the buſieſt of the works, in the hotteſt of the 
danger, preſent every where, forwarding every 
thing, animating every body, he was the very 
foul of his people. The fire of his courage 
diffuſed itſelf through every heart. The ob- 
ſtacles he continued to oppole to the advances 
of the Caſtilians, wearied out at length their 
perſeverance. Diſheartened at the fatigues and 
dangers of a tedious fiege, they propoſed peace 
to us. It was what the whole people demanded ; 
the King himſelf conſented to it; the famine 
which we were preſſed with rendered it deſireable 
to all; the Prieſts, in the name of their Gods, - 
were the only men to oppoſe it. They had 
before broken the ſpirit of Montezuma; they 
now imprudently flattered the preſumption of 
Guatimozin. A ſhadow of danger had at firſt 
thrown them into conſternation: a glimmering of 
ſucceſs now rendered them as arrogant as they 
had before been cowardly. 

Upon the faith of an oracle we rejected peace, 
Fatal credulity! A God more powerful than all 
their Gods, belied their futile prophecies. He 
brought down upon us from the mountains a 
fierce and ſavage tribe *; he turned their furious 
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pride into an ardent and docile zeal : and Cortez 
had no ſooner reinforced his army with their for- 
midable battalions, than he reſolved to make a re- 
gular aſſault. | | 

A paſſage was at length opened over the three 
cauſeways, ſpite of every effort that could be made 
by the moſt determined courage. The enemy 
advanced up to the walls, and fixed their quarters 
among the ruins. They thence pufhed on, pre— 
ceded by a dreadful carnage, which the thunder 
of their arms made every where before them; 
and by three oppoſite routes, having penetrated 
at length to the very centre of the city, where for 
three days death and horror had borne ſway... « 
At theſe words a tranſport of fury broke in upon 
his utterance; © O horrid recollection !” he ex- 
claimed; and his eyes ſeemed to reproach them- 
felves for ſuſfering the light to viſit them. 

The Inca tried to ſoothe his agony. Ah! 
reſumed the unfortunate Prince, thou ſhalt judge 
preſently whether I have not reaſon to be affected. 
I was fighting by the ſide of my king; I had 
quitted the palace of my father, aad in 'that 
palace, befieged as it was, I had left a ſiſter, a 
fiſter I adored, and who loved me with a recipro- 
cal affection. For her protection and defence, I 


had left with her as a guard the brave Telaſco, 
| the 
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the faithful friend of my heart, him that of all 
men was the moſt dear to me, and to whom my 
ſiſter ſtood betrothed. That truſty friend defend - 
ed himſelf with all the bravery that love and deſ- 
peration could inſpire; he communicated the 
ſame ardour to his ſoldiers; one would have 
thought every man of them had, like him, been 
fighting in defence of the life and honour of a be- 
loved miſtreſs. Not an arrow miſſed its mark; 
the court of the palace ſwam with blood: death 
blocked up the entrance. But from the adjoining 
palaces which the enemy had fired, the flames be- 
gan to ſpread themſelves to this. The beſieged 
now finding themſelves enveloped in a guſt of 
ſmoke, the flames ſoon pierced through this 
cloud, ſaſtened on the cedar roofs, and ſpread 
themſelves from room to room. 

My ſiſter's danger engroſſed the whole atten- 
tion of my friend. He ran to look for her in the 
midſt of the conflagration : all within was ſfoli- 
tude : the foldiers were all employed in defend- 
ing the approaches: the name of his dear Ama- 
zilli echoes through the lonely chambers. At laſt 
he beheld the diſtracted maid, her hair all diſhe- 
velled, running to and fro in ſearch of him; her 
only hope was to receive one parting embrace from 
him, before they periſhed in the flames. My 
life!“ ſaid he, running up to her and claſping 

| | her 
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her in his arms, “we muſt die, or elſe be ſlaves. 
« Chooſe for us: a moment muſt determine.” 
“Let us die then,” ſaid my ſiſter. Upon that he 
took an arrow out of his quiver, in order to pierce 
his heart. © Stop,” ſays ſhe, © begin with me; 
J cannot truſt my own hand, and I would die 
6“ by thine.” 

At theſe words, finking into his arms, and 
bringing her mouth cloſe to his, that ſhe might 
leave on it a parting ſigh, ſhe bared her bo- 
ſom. Ah! what mortal in that moment would 
not have felt his courage fail him! My friend, 
turning to look at her as ſhe ſpoke, met a pair 
of eyes whoſe. melting languor would have diſ- 
armed even the God of Evil. He turned his own 
aſide, and lifted up his arm over her head to 
ſtrike : his trembling arm fell down again by 
his fide. Thrice ſhe begged his aid ; and thrice 
his hand ſhrunk from the fatal office. This 
ſtruggle gave him time to alter his reſolution. 
„No, no,” ſays he, © I can never do it. And 
e ſee you not,” ſays ſhe, © the flames on one 
&« fide of us; and on the other, the ſlavery and 
« ſhame that are awaiting us, unleſs we learn 
© to die?” © Yes,” ſays he, © but liberty and 
« glory are before us, if we can force through.” 
Calling then to his ſoldiers, «© My friends,” 

ſays 
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ſays he, © follow me; I'll open you a paſſage.“ 
He placed my ſiſter in the midſt of them, and 
ruſhed in among the throng of his aſtoniſhed 
enemies. 

The man who gave me a deſcription of this 
attack, ſhook with horror as he gave it. Con- 
ceive an enormous rock, which having broke looſe 
from the ſummit of a mountain, comes rolling 
into the ſea, driving before it the bellowing ſurge, 
and with a mighty craſh opening itſelf a chaſm 
amidſt the angry waves. Such, as he iſſued 
forth from the palace of my father, was the 
furious Telaſco. But the throng of enemies, 
which at the firſt ſhock had given way, was now 
ready again to fall in upon him and overwhelm 
him. Once more he drove them back: a maſſy 
club he dealt around him, ſhivered their lances 
and their ſwords, and, like a rapid whirlwind, 
laid every thing low within the circuit of its 
reach. Encircled with a rampart of dead bodies, 
covered with wounds, his body furrowed by 
ſtreams of blood, my friend maintained the un- 
equal fight, till the little ſtrength that was left 
him was quite ſpent. At length his wearied 
hands let fall the club and buckler; he reeled, 
he ſunk. . . . Breath had not left him yet: 
he was taken alive; and my ſiſter ſhared the 
fate of my friend. Whether he died upon the 
ſpot ; 
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ſpot; whether ſhe had the ſtrength and misfor- 
tune to ſurvive him, is what I could never learn. 
Perhaps, O Heaven! perhaps this very moment 
he is groaning under the laſh of ſome unfeeling 
maſter. Perhaps my faſter; Ah! away with 
the intolerable thought : it lights up again my 
fruitleſs rage, and ſtrikes torture through my 
foul. 

The Inca, obſerving with what pain he ſtrove 
to ſmother his ſighs and ſwallow his tears, preſſed 
him to break off this diſtreſsful narrative. No, 
ſaid the Cacique, let me go through with it: as 
I bore the. weight of thoſe miſeries when they 
were preſent, I think I may bear the recollection 
of them, now they are paſt. 

All our poſts being ſtormed, the whole city 
lay at the mercy of the conquerors. The King 
had no other aſylum left him but his palace, 
where his nobles offered to bury themſelves with 
him in the ruins. His plan was, in hopes 
of rallying the ſcattered remains of his forces 
upon the mountains, to try to make his eſcape, 
and then come back and inveſt the enemy in his 
turn. He was crefting the lake; and, to favour 
his flight, our canoes were trying to occupy the 
attention of Cortez's fleet by a laſt and hopelefs 
effort. III-fated Monarch! All the blood that 
was ſo profufely laviſned for him, was not enough 
| to 
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to ſave bim: he was taken Here again 
forgive me Upon that a kind of delirious 
ſtupor ſeizing Orozimbo, his tongue cleaved 
to the roof of his mouth, his mouth remained 
half-open, his eyes grew motionleſs, and every 
feature in his countenance marked the exceſs of 
horror and diſmay. His voice at length found 
utterance : O Guatimozin ! he cried, thou bra- 
veſt, beſt of kings! A gridiron ! hot burning 
coals! Yes, this was the bed on which they 
{ſtretched him! « O execrable barbarity!“ in- 
terrupted the Inca, penetrated with horror. Stay, 
ſays the Cacique, ſtay: thou ſhalt know them 
better ſtill. While the fire was making its way 
to the very marrow of his bones, Cortez, with 
an eye of unconcern, kept obſerving the pro- 
greſs of his agony. Addreſſing himſelf to the 
King: © If thou haſt had enough of this, ſays 
„he, tell me now where thou haſt hid thy trea- 
* ſures,” . 
Whether it was that he had no hidden 
treaſures, or that his noble ſpirit ſcorned to 
yield, the Mexican hero did honour to his 
country by a conſtancy unſhaken to the laſt. 
Fixing an indignant eye upon the tyrant, 
* Monſter,” ſays he, “ knoweſt thou of a tor- 
© ment ſo intolerable to me as the ſight of thee ?” 


He ſuffered neither complaint nor groan to eſcape 
| H him; 
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him; nor ſo much as a word or look that car- 
ried the leaſt appearance of ſoliciting compaſ- 


fion. | 
Stretched upon the ſame gridiron lay a faith- 


ful friend. This friend, leſs reſolute than the 
Prince, found a difficulty in bearing up againſt 
the torture: ready to fink, he turned towards 
his maſter with a plaintive and affecting look. 
c And me,” ſaid Guatimozin, „think you 
te that I am upon roſes?” This reproof ftifled 
the ſigh that was riſing from the bottom of his 
heart. | | 
Thou ſhuddereſt, Inca; all that thou haſt 
heard as yet is nothing. As yet thou haſt ſeen 
theſe cut-throats only in the heat of ſlaughter. 
To know them thoroughly, one ſhould ſee them 
in the boſom of tranquillity, in the midſt of the 
people they have diſarmed, ſome going out to 
meet them with an ingenuous joy, others with 
an air of ſuppliance and timidity ; preſenting 
them of their own accord, and with all imagi- 
nable good-will, whatever they poſſeſs moſt valu- 
able; eager to wait upon them, to give them 
lodging in their cottages; ſubmitting, for their 
benefit, to the ſevereſt labour, yielding their 
backs without complaint to the burthens and to 
the blows they heap vpon them ; and, to crown 


all, ſuffering themſelves to be branded by a red- 
5 hot 
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hot iron with the indelible marks of ſlavery. Tis 
in circumſtances like theſe that the cruelty of the 
Caſtilians diſplays itſelf in its genuine colours, 
All thou canſt conceive of tyranny in its utmoſt 
exceſs, of ſlavery in its utmoſt rigour, will fill 
fall ſhort of the miſeries theſe brutes, in human 
ſhape, are inflicting upon the mildeſt, meekeſt 
people upon earth. 

The Mexicans, terrified by the tragical fate 


of their King, by the ſacking of their city, by 


the plundering of their country, thought of 
nothing. elſe but how to appeaſe the reſent- 
ment of their conquerors. From the moment 
of their ſubmiſſion, their behaviour to the Spa- 
niards has been that of lambs to tygers ; yet 
neither their careſſes, nor their tears, nor the 
voluntary abandonment of their little property, 
nor their ſilent obedience, nor their blind ſub- 
miſſion, nor even the laſt and moſt painful of all 


the ſacrifies which man can make to man, 


that 'of their liberty; nothing, in ſhort, can 
ſoften: thoſe callous hearts. If in a long and 
toilſome journey their hattered flaves preſume 
to utter a plaintive groan under an overwhelm- 
ing burden, inſtant chaſtiſement forces them 
to filence : and if they ſink under the exceſs 


of their fatigue and- miſery, a pitileſs arm ha- 


ſtens their laſt ſigh. Cruel men,” ſay theſe 
| 12 innocents, 
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innocents, © what is it we have done to you? 
« Our life knows no other buſineſs than your 
© ſervice; what have we done that we are to 
te be thus bereft of it? Spare us, ſpare at leaſt 
© our wives and children.” The monſters are 
deaf to theſe complaints. Gold, gold, is all 
their cry; their craving for it is never to be 
aſſuaged. Vain is all the expedition the people 
can uſe, all the induſtry they can employ in 
bringing in, and laying at the feet of theſe ty- 
rants, what little they can ſcrape together of this 
pernicious metal. All, all is not enough: and 
while on their bended knees, with uplifted 
hands, and ſtreaming eyes, they proteſt they 
have ſurrendered their laſt grain, they are load- 
ed with chains, and put to the moſt horrible 
tortures, to force them to diſcover more. In- 
conceiveable are the torments, unheard-of are 
the deaths the avarice of thoſe monſters has in- 
vented. Ingenious to the laſt degree in com- 
bining and prolonging the various modes of ſuf- 
ferance, it gives to death a thouſand horrible 
ſhapes, with which death of herſelf was unac- 
quainted. 1. | 
. But the moſt ſhocking and incomprehenſible 
feature in their whole character, is their utter 
inſenſibility. By the fires in which a whole 
family are conſuming, in the midſt of a village 
in 
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in which the blazing roofs are tumbling in 
upon a company of pregnant women, of help - 
leſs old men, of children at the breaſt, at the 
foot of a ſcaffold on which a mother and her 
ſon are broiling over a ſlow fire, one may ſee 
theſe ſavage monſters, one may ſee them laugh- 
ing and making their game, mocking and ins 
ſulting the victims of their fury. 

Inca, ſoon after added the Cacique, with a tor- 
rent of tears, his voice interrupted by repeated 
ſobbings Inca, turn it not to our reproach, that 
we ſtill breathe, after having been witneſſes to 
ſuch ſcenes of miſery. If we bear up under our 
misfortunes, if we live, if we fly from our un- 
happy country, it is in this only bope, that ſome- 
where or other we may find aſſiſtance to avenge 
It. 

Indeed,“ ſays the Inca, embracing him, 
« ] make no doubt ye deſerve to have your 
« with. I feel for ye, I ſhare your griefs. If 
« ] cannot remedy, I hope at leaſt to ſoften 
te them. Stay with us, unfortunate worthies, 
« and let my Court be your afylum. Your 
experience will be of uſe to me. I may, per- 
c haps, find exerciſe for your valour. Alas! 
if 1 am to believe the preſages which begin 
8c already to be confirmed, the time draws near 
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«* when I may have but too much need of | your: 
£ aſſiſtance. . Ah!” cried the Caciques, © lite 
& is the only poſſeſhon Fate has left us: Prince, 
ce it is thine; thou mayeſt uſe it at thy plea- 
© ſure: but for thee, Deſpair had before this 
« cut ſhort its thread.“ | 
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9 peace, humanity, and Juſtice, 
under the laws of the offspring of the 
Sun, reigned ſtill over thoſe favoured regions, 
the tyranny of the Caſtilians was ſpreading like 
a conftagration : which way ſoever they bent 
their courſe, ruin. and deſolation marked their 
ſteps. = 
The North of America was laid waſte al- 
ready, and deſtruction began to extend itſelf to 
the South. In vain had that pious churchman, 
that refolute and tender friend of the unhappy 
Indians, Bartholomew de Las- Caſas, in v. in 
had he conveyed the cries of a fuffering na- 
tion to the hearts of Kings“; an unavailing 
pity, a faint wiſh to apply a remedy to ſuch a 
. mals of evils, was all he could obtain. Laws 
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indeed were made: but theſe laws, deſtitute of 
force, were unable, at ſuch a diſtance, to ſuppreſs 
the licence they condemned; rapacity threw off 
the rein; and under a race of ſovereigns, who all 
condemned flavery and oppreſhon, the Indian 
was all along a ſlave, the Spaniard * an 
oppreſſor. 

Las-Caſas humbling pimſelf at the 3 of 
Eternal Wiſdom, had retired to the banks of the 
Ozama *; there, in a profound retreat, he ceaſed 
not to lament the ill ſucceſs of his humane en- 
deavour. 

Mean time the Iſthmus was a prey to the moſt 
inhuman of tyrants. Davila was the name of this 
barbarian. His cruelty had rendered him the 
terror of thoſe nations who inhabited the moun- 
tains that joined the two Americas. Over rocks, 
foreſts, and precipices, his ſoldiers, with their 
devouring dogs, were let looſe upon the Savages. 
Their deſtruction coſt him nothing more than 
the trouble of finding them out and butchering 
them. Thus was the paſſage opened from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

There it was that new coaſts diſcovered them- 
ſelves: and conquering ambition found a vaſt 

f 9 

A river on which Bartholomew Columbus, brother of the 
Admiral, had built the town of St Domingo. 
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career to run in. Balboa *, fit predeceſſor to 
the inhuman Davila, had already conceived the 
thought of penetrating into theſe ſouthern re- 
gions ; and ſtreams of Indian blood had ſtained 
the ſhores where he had attempted a deſcent. 
After him, freſh gangs of cut-throats had riſked 
longer voyages; but either perſeverance or for- 
tune had been wanting to their attempts. 

To effect the ruin of the New World, it was 
neceffary that Nature ſhould have formed a man 
endowed with ſuch a degree of reſolution and in- 
trepidity, as fitted him to ſtand the worſt of 
evils: a man inured, to labour, to diſtreſs, to 
ſuffering; who could ſupport himſelf under the 
moſt preſſing wants, could ſteel himſelf againſt 
the moſt fearful dangers, could riſe ſuperior to 
every obſtacle, and ſtand firm againſt the ſtroke 
of the moſt ſevere adverſity. This wonderful man 
was Pizarro. Nor was this unconquerable vigour 
of mind his only virtue. Foe to every thing that 
favoured of luxury and oſtentation; plain and 
yet commanding in his addreſs; dignified and 
yet popular; ſevere when ſeverity was necefſary; 


* Vaſco Nunez de Balboa. He had diſcovered the South Sea 
in 1513. It was to him that the Indian anſwered Beru, Pelu ; 
«© My name is Beru, and I live upon the banks of the river: 
thence the name of Peru. Balboa was ſon-in-law to Davila, 
The latter cauſed him to be beheaded, 8 — 
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indulgent where indulgence was practicable; mo- 
derating, by the engaging frankneſs of his man- 
ners, the rigour of his diſcipline and the weight 
of his authority; laviſh of his own blood, fru- 
gal of that of the ſoldier; liberal, generous, 
and not unfeeling ; he ſtood untainted by that 
luſt of wealth by which others in the ſame ſta- 
tion had been diſgraced. More congenial to 
his mind were the glory of planning and at- 
chieving great conqueſts; and the ambition of 
rendering himſelf illuſtrious, Heaps of gold 
ſcattered amid ſtreams of blood, were fights 
that often met his eyes: they were never 
dazzled with it. He could behold it without 
emotion, and almoſt without a wiſh, but for the 
ſake of ſharing it with his followers, the inſtru- 
ments and partners of his fame. Temperate and 
frugal throughout life, Poverty ſat upon his laſt. 
pillow. Such was the man whom Fortune had 
raiſed up from one of the loweſt ranks in life *, 
o be the conqueror of the richeſt empire in the 

Id. 5 

aving recommended himſelf, by his bravery, 
to the Viceroy of the Iſthmus , he obtained 
from him the privilege of exploring the countries 


His original occupation had been the ſame with that of 

| Pope Sixtus V. | | 

1 Don Pedro Arias Davila, | 
beyond 
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beyond the Line, in queſt of new kingdoms and 


new treaſures. A ſingle ſhip, the only one that 
was left of all Balboa's fleet, was all the force he 
required for his expedition. He equipped himſelf 
at the port of Panama; and the report of his en- 
terpriſe ſoon ſpread itſelf to the iſland of Hiſpa- 
niola ; Hiſpaniola, diſtinguiſhed by its having 
been the firſt fruit of Columbus's victories, and 
by its having continued the chief ſeat of the Spa- 
niſh tyranny, from the time of that illuſtrious ad- 
venturer, | | ? 

At the name of Pizarro, a crowd of intrepid 
youth aſked leave to join him. Their chief, A- 
lonzo de Molina, a young man of worth and ſpi- 
rit, but of rather too impetuous a courage, and 
rather too ſuſceptible a diſpoſition, had gained, by 
by the candour of his manners, the eſteem and 
friendſhip of the virtuous Las- Caſas. He wiſhed, 
before he ſet out, to embrace and take leave of 


9 


„ What then,” cried the pious Anchorite, 


é the avarice of the Caſtilians is ſtill unſatisfied ; | 


« and you are going in queſt of new ſhores 
“ for them to ravage!” © Heaven is my wit- 
« neſs,” anſwered Alonzo, that *tis glory that 
t conducts me.” - Glory! Ah,” replied the 
good man, © is there any for aſſaſſins? Is there 
any in falling upon a timorous herd of 

| « feeble, 


2 


won you mine.“ 
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feeble, defenceleſs, naked Savages, in cutting 
their throats without danger, in a manner as 
cowardly as it is cruel? Your glory is that 
which the yulture reaps when it devours the 
dove. No, my young friend ;---I tell you, 
Sir, with ſhame and grief I tell it you, the 
guilt with which the Caſtilians are loading 
themſelves, is fuch as nothing can efface. 
They are falſe to their country, their ſo- 
vereign, and their God; and ſadly is their 
avarice miſtaken when it thinks it can be ſatiſ- 
fied, Alas! had they conducted themſelves 
with but tolerable moderation, Spain would 


have been rich, India would have been happy; 


but inſtead of that, by the ſhameful abuſe 
they make of victory, Spain will be ex- 


hauſted, India ruined without return.“ 


« Is it ſo?” cried Alonzo; © then now is the 
time to teach them better. I know Pizarro 
only by report: but he has been repreſented 
to me as a man of generoſity. Who knows, 
my friend, but he may be worthy to hear the 
voice of humanity from your lips? Why 


ſhould you not aſk leave to follow him? 


Come along. Your affectionate and inſtrue- 
tive counſels will command the reſpect and 
love of my companions, as already they have 


Las- 


= TURN . 


Las-Caſas was moved by the inſtances of A- 
lonzo: he felt his active beneficence rekindling in 
his boſom : and the hope of doing ſervice to man- 
kind began to renew the vigour of his mind. But 
a little while after reflection, and a fad preſage of 
what was likely to enſue, threw him again into 
deſpondency. © Molina,” ſaid he to the young 
man, “you know my heart. I ſhall never ſit 
ce ſtill and ſee the Indians ill- uſed; 1 ſhall ſpeak 
ce up for them without fear and without reſerve z 
« and then you yourſelf, perhaps, when you 
© come to find yourſelf expoſed to the 1ll-will 
& of thoſe whom I ſhall have offended, you your- 
« ſelf will take umbrage at my zeal.” ——- Nay, 


dc but come now,” cried Alonzo; „ away with 


« this miſgiving prudence; think only of the 
% good you may do by giving us your company. 
« Who can tel] what crimes, what miſeries your 
4c preſence may prevent? And how will you re- 
& proach yourſelf when you come to think, that 
« the lives of millions might have been ſaved, if 


„ you would but have ſhewn yourſelf, and you 


« would not?“ “ Enough,” cried Las- Ca- 
fas; © it ſhall never be ſaid, that through weak- 
© neſs I have given up the hope of being of uſe 


© to thoſe unhappy people. VII follow you. Hea- 


« yen grant that Pizarro may*vouchſafe to liſten 
« to my voice!“ 


They 
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They went off together; and the veſſel they were 
embarked in ſoon reached the coaſt of the Penin- 
ſula. 3908 landed at the mouth of the river of 
Lizards * : and in order to mount the ſtream, 
they betook themſelves to their canoes. Theſe 
canoes, hollowed out of a ſingle ſtick of cedar, 
were manned each of them by twenty Indian 
rowers, with a ſurly Spaniard for N com- 
mander. 

The poor Indians, ugged by the clamours of 
juvenile impatience, pulled with all their might: 
but ſuch was the ſtrength of the oppoſing ſtream, 
that it was with the utmoſt difficulty they could 
maſter it; nor could they get on but at a very 
feeble rate. The man who commanded them, 
ſeemed to make a crime to them of the rapidity 
of the current. 'Their backs, ſtreaming down 
with fweat, writhed under the bloody laſh. 
Breathleſs, and almoſt ready to ſink, they endured 
their miſery without complaint: only their 
filent tears came dropping on their oars, or 
mingling with the ſweat as it trickled down their 
boſoms; and now-and-then they would turn to 
their tormentor an agonizing eye, that ſeemed to 
put up a mute requeſt for mercy. 


* Now called the Chagre, which riſing in the mountains of 
the Iſthmus, falls into the Atlantic. It runs at the rate of three 
miles an hour, 


Vol. I. 1 1 Shocked 
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Shocked at this barbarity, Las-Caſas felt an 
emotion like what a father would have felt, had 
the ſufferers been his children. * Ceaſe,” he 
cried, © ye cruel men] ceaſe torturing theſe poor 
* creatures, exhauſted, as you ſee they are, by 
e their efforts in your ſervice. Would you ſee 
c them die outright? Conſider ; for ſhame, con- 
« fider : they are your brethren; they are men 
e they are children of the ſame God that you 
© are.” Then turning to one of the rowers, who 
ſeemed to be the youngeſt and the weakeſt of 
them: © Friend,” fays he, “ you may take breath 
ws AE ag: take up the oar inſtead of 
£8 you.” 

This generous humanity kindled the latent 
ſparks of ſhame in the breaſts of the young Spa- 
niards. They now took up the oars with one ac- 
cord, vying with each other in their alacrity to 
relieve the Indians. The poor creatures held up 
their hands to the good man who had got them 
this indulgence, poured on him benedictions 
without number, and called him by that tender 
name of Father, which he had ſo well deſerved. 

Upon that Molina, coming up to Las- Caſas, 
whiſpered him with an air of exultation, Well 
c now, my good Father, do you repent your 


« coming? The good man turned to him __ 
a loo 
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a look in which tender concern and a ſympa- 
thiling melancholy were ſtrongly viſible, giving 
him only a deep figh for anſwer. 

Juſt at the place where the river ceaſes to be 
navigable, ſtands a village that bears the name of 
Crucez. Here it was, that being obliged to quit 


their canoes, they ſtruck into a long and toilſome 


path that led acroſs the woods. Toilſome, how- 
ever, as it is, the traveller finds himſelf relieved 
from his fatigue, when, from the tops of the riſing 
grounds, he ſuffers his eye to wander over valleys 
which nature ſeems to have taken delight in orna- 
menting : where the variety of trees and fruits, 


the multitude of birds whoſe plumage gliſtens 


with the gayeſt colours, form all together a moſt 
enchanting ſcene. Alas! in thoſe charming cli- 
mates every thing elſe that breathes is happy! 
Man alone, oppreſſed, ſuffering, miſerable man, 
groans under. the yoke of his fellow-man ; and 
makes the lonely caves, to which he flies for ſhel- 

ter, ring with unavailing lamentations ! 
Clambering from mountain to mountain, they 
reached at length the ſummit which commands 
the whole ; and from whence the eye has on both 
ſides an unbounded range. There it is that one 
may diſcover, from one and the ſame, ſpot, on 
the one ſide the Atlantic, on the other the Pa- 
12 cific 
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cific Ocean *: yet both of them at ſuch an im- 
menſe diſtance, that the pale green of the waters 
loſes itfelf in a manner in the azure iky. * Com- 
« rades,” ſays Molina, turning to the Pacific 
Ocean, © let us ſalute that ſea, and thoſe un- 
« known lands, over which we are about to bear 
ce the glory of our arms. If Magellan has immor- 
ce talized himſelf by only viſiting theſe immenſe 
& regions, think of the fame that will await,thoſe 
& who ſhall have ſubdued them +! 

Hle continued his march down the mountain, 
and ſoon approaching the walls within which 
Davila was Governor, he ſent him word, that a 
hundred young Caſtilians were come to offer their 
ſervices to Pizarro, ready to follow his banners in 
purſuit of glory. 

They found the fierce Tyrant of the Iabmus 
plunged in grief. He had juſt loſt his only ſon in 
the purſuit of the Savages. You are welcome,“ 
ſays he to the young Caſtilians : “ you will feel, 

“ doubtleſs, for the agony of a father whoſe ſon 
« theſe ſavage Indians have devoured. Yes, 
& monſters, they have devoured him, my child, 


* I prefer, on this occaſion, the teſtimony of M. de la Con- 
Aamine to that of Lionel Wafer, who is poſitive, that there is 
not any part of the Iſthmus from which both ſeas are to be 
ſeen at once. 

+ The voyage of Magellan was in 15 21 and 1522: px en- 


— of Pizarro was in 1524, 
cc my 
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* my only hope. Heavens! can all the blood in 
their veins ever quench my rage? Fly, purſue, 
te exterminate that impious and deteſted race! 


ce As long as a ſingle man of them is left alive, 


& I ſhall not think myſelf revenged.“ 

Pizarro gave a more pleaſing reception to the 
new companions whom Fortune had now brought 
him. He received them on board of his {hip 
with that air of openneſs and affability that won 
him every heart; and after paying them the en- 
comiums he thought due to their ſpirit, he intro- 
duced them to his friends. “ See here,” ſays he, 
are the generous Almagro, and the pious Fer- 
cc nando de Luquez *, who, after my example, 
ce embark their fortunes on this enterpriſe ;—Al- 
© magro diſtinguiſhed by his valour, Fernando by 
ce the dignified ſtation he occupies in the church. 
« Near him you ſee Valverda, a zealous miniſter 
ec of the altar: he it is who is to act in the cha- 


e racter of an interpreter of Heaven, an Inſtru- 


cc ment of the Faith, an Apoſtle of the Truth a- 
cc mong theſe idolatrous nations. This warrior is 
ce Salcedo, a valiant young nobleman ; to his hand 
« the ſtandard of Caſtile is truſted ; he is the 
< man whoſe ſteps we are to follow in the path 
* of victory. You ſee in Ruiz an able and ex- 


According to Auguſtino Zarato, Almagro was a natural ſon 
H Fernando de Luquez. Dif. and Cong. of Peru, book i. 
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ic perienced pilot, who is well acquainted with 
te theſe ſeas, and who was the firſt who ſounded 
cc them under the intrepid Balboa.” He named to 
them, with ſimilar encomiums, Peralto, Ribera, 
Sieraluza, Aleon, Candia, Oriſtan, Salamon, and 


the reſt of the company that ſtood around him. 


Alonzo preſented in his turn the Caſtilians he 
had brought with him; the young and beautiful 
Mendoza, the bold Alvaro, the fierce Pennata 
Velaſquez, in whoſe countenance loftineſs wore a 
ſteadier form, the magnanimous Moſcoſo, and Mo- 
ralez deſtined to be the firſt to periſh at the land- 
ing. III-fated man! more than mortal courage 


ſparkled in thy eyes. 


As to Pizarro, moſt of theſe young adventurers 
were already known to him, in ſome meaſure, ei- 
ther by their own reputation, or by that of their 


anceſtors. He gave them all to underſtand, how 


proud he was of the honour of having them under 
his command. At length his eyes fixed them- 
ſelves upon the humble Anchorite, whom he ob- 
ſerved ſtanding by Alonzo's fide. * Is this good 
« father,” ſays he, © ancther Meſſenger of the 
« Faith, whoſe pious zeal has engaged _—__ to fa» 
« your us with his company?“ 

At the name of Las Caſas, at the name of that 
champion of Religion and Humanity, whom 


Spain had honoured with. the title of Protector of 
the 


* 
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the Indies, Pizarro felt himſelf penetrated with a 
reſpectful awe. He fell at his feet with that air 
of veneration, as if it had been to Virtue himſelf 
he had been doing homage. Is it you then,” 
fays he, © my venerable father! is it you who are 
* come to ſhare and bring a bleſſing on our 
© labours! What an earneſt is this of the favour 
of Providence! how flattering a preſage of 
« ſucceſs!” | 

Valiant and generous Pizarro,” anſwered the 
Anchorite, “ the only ſure evidence of the favour 
« of Heaven, is what a good man finds in his own 
« heart. Be it your part to deſerve it by your 
« virtue: and envy not the wicked thoſe ſucceſſes 
b which Heaven puniſhes with its wrath. The 
« glory of humanity, mercy, and beneficence, 

© you will find a pure one; and the brighter in 
ee that you will have ſo few to rival you.” 

The veſſel lay waiting for a wind: vows were 
offered up to obtain one. The moſt auguſt of our 
myſteries were celebrated on the quarter-deck, by 
that ſame Fernando de Luquez, who was con- 
cerned with Almagro in the riſk of the underta- 
king, and was to have his ſhare with him in the 
plunder. . . . . Execrable ſuperſtition! This ſa- 
crilegious Prieſt, to give the ſanction of the altar 
to his ſordid intereſts, ſuſpended the divine ſacri- 
fice juſt at the moment of conſummation ; then 

holding 


# 
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holding i. in his hands the pure celeſtial vieim, 
he turned towards the congregation. Upon his 
bald and wrinkled front, deep ſtampt, ſat the 
ſemblance of auſterity : he lifted up the hairy 
tuſts that ſhrouded his haggart eyes, and with a 
voice like that in- which the oracles of Paganiſm 
were wont to be delivered from under the hollow 
altars, © Come,” ſays he, © Pizarro, and you 
& Almagro, come and ſeal with the blood of our 
%“ God, our holy and illuſtrious alliance.” Then 
breaking the Hoſt into three parts *, he reſerved 

one to himſelf: and giving the two other parts, 

one to each of his mute and trembling aſlociates, 
« thus,” ſays he, „be the ſpoils of the Indians 
cc divided.” Such was their mutual oath: ſuch. 
was the ſacrilegious compact dictated by rapacity. 
Las · Caſas thuddered at the fight. 

The ſame day they held a council; and- there 
Pizarro laid before his fellow-adventurers an 
account of his plan, his means, his meaſures, 
and his reſources. Fernando de Luquez, who 
had undertaken the buſineſs of ſupplies for the 
expedition, was to ſtay at Panama, while Alma- 
gro was to go backwards and forwards between 


This incident is taken from hiſtory. ** 8 I'Hoſtia 

cc conſacrata del ſantiſſimo ſacramento, giorando di non romper 

** mai la fede.” Benzoni, 1. iii. They took the eonſecrated 

hoſt of the moſt holy ſacrament, ſwearing never to break the 
-faith they had been pligluing. - 

the 


F 
\ 
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the port in the Iſthmus, and whatever coaſt they 
landed on, in order to convey whatever ſuccours 
might be wanted. Nothing had been neglected; 
and the prudence of Pizarro, by pointing out, 
and providing againſt all obſtacles, ſeemed in a 
manner to have removed them: ſuch was the 
unanimous commendation beſtowed on him by 


the Council. | 
But Las- Caſas, who ſaw, that according to this 


plan the Indians were to be vaſſals, or more pro- 


perly ſlaves to the Spaniards, and doomed to the 
ſevereſt drudgeries, could not diſſemble his con- 
cern. He aſked leave to ſpeak; they turned to 
hear him: whereupon, with an expreſſive ſadneſs 
in his countenance, „I underſtand,” ſays he, 
& that the plan is to diſtribute the Indians in lots 
ce like ſo many herds of cattle. This is juſt what 
cc was done in the Iſlands: and the Iflands are 
©« now become ſo many frightful deſarts. Mil- 
&« lions of wretches have periſhed under the yoke. 
« I beſeech you then to anſwer me: Do you 
© mean to follow that example; and is it your in- 
ce tention to make the ſame deſtruction among 
ce the nations you are now about to viſit ?” 

Every one was ready with his aſſurances, that 
they ſhould be favourably dealt with. „There 


<« is but one way then to make ſure of it,” con- 
tinued the Anchorite; “ and that is, not to leave 
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« it in the power of any one to oppreſs them. Let 


them be ſubjects, but free ſubjects. Let them 
ec have the ſame King, the ſame Law, and, let us 


\« hope, the ſame God that we have: but let them 


&« be for ever exempt from every other dependence: 
« it is what they have a right to: I claim it for 
them, in the name of Nature, and in the face 
of Heaven.” 

&« Virtuous Las-Caſas,” anſwered Pizarro, 
c“ your wiſhes are counter parts to mine. To 
& gain new worſhippers to my God, new ſub- 
« jects to my King; to ſubject the Savages to a 


© moderate acknowledgment : to eſtabliſh be- 


ée tween them and Spain a commerce that ſhall 
« be no leſs uſeful to them, than profitable to 
ce her; this is what I propoſe: God grant I may 
© be able to compaſs it without conſtraint or 


© violence!“ That's what you may, I'II 


© engage for it,” replied Las-Caſas briſkly. 
« But let me be aſſured, Pizarro, that if theſe 
people prove tractable, if they ſubmit to equi- 
« table conditions, if they are ready to liſten to 
e inſtruction, they ſhall be free as we are; that 
ce their lives, their fortunes, their repoſe, ſhall be 
protected by your arms; that decency, chaſtity, 
&« helpleſs innocence, ſhall find in you a pro- 
& tector and defender.” &« do promiſe you.” 
—“ That you will never ſuffer them to be torn 
ce from 
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ec from their abodes, or condemned to drudgery ; 
& or that any thing be exacted from them by 
© menaces or correction, beyond the tribute you 
&« yourſelves impoſe.”----< Such is my reſol u- 
« tion.”----< Well then, ſwear as much by the 
© God you have juſt received, and let all theſe 
“ friends ſwear with you.” 

At this diſcourſe a confuſed murmur ſpread itſelf 


through the company; and Fernando de Luquez 


taking up the diſcourſe, ** What!” ſays he to 
Las- Caſas, * ſwear to God to deal favourably with 
« a race of barbarians, who blaſpheme him, who 
« burn in the face of idols that incenſe which to 
« him alone is due ? Let us ſwear rather to exter- 
cc minate them, if, preſuming to ſtand up in de- 
c fence of their abominable temples, they refuſe 
© to worſhip the God we preach to them. Ame- 
cc rica belongs to us by the ſame title by which 
« Canaan belonged to the Hebrews : the right of 
the ſword, which they had over the idolatrous 
« Amalekite *, we have over theſe Infidels, who 
&« are ſtill more blinded, more brutalized by their 
« execrable errors. They complain, forſooth, 
& that we are too rigid to them; but they them- 
&« ſelves, are they more indulgent to their cap- 


* 'This is a compariſon that has been made by the Miſſionary 
Gumilla, as well as by a multitude of other fanatics. See his 
Hiſtory of the Oroonoke, | 

cc tives? 
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< tives? Upon altars that ſtream with blood they 
« tear out their entrails; they hack and mangle 
ce the ſtill palpitating fleſh ; they devour it, the 
ce barbarous wretches, they devour it, convert- 
« ing their own ſtomachs into living ſepulchrgg. 
« 'Theſe are the people we hear ſo warmly plead- 
ce ed for! If they are afraid of correction, let 
« them ceaſe then to ſecrete from us that gold 
© which is ſo uſeleſs in their hands, and which 
cc has already coſt us ſo much fatigue and danger. 
« What! have you croſſed the ſeas, have you 
<« expoſed yourſelves to ſtorms, have you viſited 
ce this unhappy world through ſuch a croud of 
« dangers, for no other purpoſe than to abandon 
& the only fruit of your labours, to return empty- 
handed, and bring back to Spain nothing but 
& poverty and ſhame! Gold is a gift of nature; 
ec uſeleſs to the people, to us it is neceſſary. 
«?Tis to us then that it belongs; and the ma- 
ce licious obſtinacy with which they hide and 
& bury it, is of itſelf guilt enough to juſtify our 
&« ſeverities. As to the ſlavery they are made to 
6 undergo, it is but a juſt penance for the crimes 
& in which a bloody and impious worſhip may 
4 have involved them. As to any inconvenience 
&« they may undergo in the courſe of this life, it 
« were well for them, if that were all the puniſh- 
« ment their impieties de manded. Their fins 

8 255215: 66 have 
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ce have merited a far worſe darkneſs than that of 
te thoſe gloomy priſons; and provided they die 
„ penitent and reſigned, they will one day blefs 


ce the hands that OE: have loaded them with- 


chains.“ 

Thus ſpoke Fernando de Luquez. Las- Caſas 
who, with an eye fixed with horror, regarded him 
as he ſpoke, replied to him in theſe terms: Mi- 
&« niſter of a God of Peace, your lips on which 
te that God but now repoſed, did they really and 
ce truly utter what I have been hearing? Did he, 


© from the height of that tree which he wa- 


© tered with his blood, and on which at the 
cc time he was offering himſelf up a ſacrifice for 
cc all mankind, his expiring lips implored for- 
& giveneſs for his enemies—did he from the 
« ſummit of that croſs dictate to you that 
ce language? You, a Chriſtian, talk of extermi- 
te nating a people who could never have given 
& you the leaſt imaginable offence! Had they 
&« eyen injured you, ſay, whether your religion 
cc would not have bid you love them? Is it for 
« you to compare yourſelves to the Hebrews, 
« and theſe people to the Amalekites? Ceaſe, 
cc ceaſe alledging theſe examples, which have been 
« already but too much abuſed! Know that 
cc if God, in his wiſdom, has ever derogated from 


= 


ce the ſacred laws of nature, he has expreſsly 
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ce ſpoken to us: he has iſſued a formal authen- 
& tic command, inveſted with all the ſolemnity 
& that an expreſſion of his will requires, in order 
ce to oblige man to obey bim in preference to the 
& voice of his own heart. Think not that this 
command ought not to be extended beyond 
& the preciſe bounds within which he has him- 
& ſelf confined it. Has it been fulfilled ? The 


law which it had ſuſpended, reſumes then its 


cc everlaſting courſe. To the Iſraelites, God, it 
c js true, did ſpeak: but to you he has never 
cc ſpoken. Keep you then to that law which he 
has given to all mankind : love me, and love 
&« your neighbour as yourſelf : this is his law, 
« Fernando. Do you find here your _— 

ce your tortures, and your fires ? 4 
de The cruelties which the Indians have prac» 
« tiſed one upon another, are certainly by no 
& means to be juſtified : but were they ſtill more 
« inexcuſable, is it for you to imitate them? 
dc It is their misfortune, alas! to believe in 
& Gods whom they ſuppoſe to delight in blood. 
c Tf, inſtead of the tyger, they ſaw upon their 
cc altars the lamb without ſpot, like the lamb 
& they would be gentle. And which of us 
&« js it that can ſay, that if he had drank in the 
e ſame errors with his mother's milk, the example 
« of his fathers and the laws of his country 
| .« would 
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et would not have held his reaſon captive under 
© the ſame yoke ? Let us lament, then, inſtead of 
“ condemning theſe victims of prejudice, theſe 
« ſlaves of cuſtom. Mean time, if their diſpo- 
«Ffition be any where what you have deſcribed 
&« jt, I ſhould be glad to know if it be every 
« where the ſame: and what it was that the 
&« people of Hiſpaniola and Cuba had done amits, 
c What, I pray, could be more quiet, more 
© meek; more innocent than thoſe people? 
& Their whole lives were as harmleſs as the in- 
* fancy of other men: they had not ſo much 
© 233 an arrow to ſhoot birds with. Did thoſe 
& poor creatures find any protection in their in- 
« nocence? 'Tis in thoſe countries that I have 
46 ſeen ruffians, without a motive, and without 
& remorie, maſſacring young children, aſſaſſina- 
« ting old men, ripping up women with child, 
« and tearing the fruit out of their wombs 
16 0 Holy Kcligion, are theſe thy miniſters! O 
« God of nature, are theſe then thy avengers! 
„Jo immure whole nations alive in gloomy ca- 
e yerns, there to periſh with hunger and fatigue 
“all this only to heap up riches upon riches, to 
« fill your coffers with, and to diſſeminate 
« through the world all thoſe vices that are the 
ee offspring of lazineſs, luxury, and pride 0 
Fernando, is this the penance you are for im- 
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> FOR poling on theſe people? Take off that hypocri- 


e tical maſk which pinches you, without decei- 


« ving us. Yes, you do ſerve a God; but it is 
the God of avarice. Tis he who, through 
© your mouth, has now been offering inſults to 
« human nature; ſeeking to render heaven an 
2 inſtrument of his fury, and an accomplice in 
& his guilt.” 

Fernando, who, all the time of this diſcourſe, 
had been trembling with rage, and turning 
ſometimes to Las-Caſas, ſometimes to the com- 
pany, with eyes that ſparkled with indignation, 
was now riſing to reply to him. Pizarro ſtopt 
him. But Valverda took up the diſcourſe, and 
ſpoke in a conciliating ſtyle. This man, the black- 


eſt diſſembler that, for the misfortune of the New 


World, Spain had ever produced, harboured in 
his heart all kinds of villany: but he kept them 
cloſe: and the maſk of hypocriſy, which he 
never quitted, was ſuch as impoſed on in every 
eye. 

« Las- Caſas,” ſays he, © let us on this occa- 


© ſion pay no regard to any thing but the in- 


« tereſts of God himſelf : for man is before him 
„as nothing. Theſe people are his enemies, and 
« eyerlaitingly his enemies if they die in idola- 
© try: you yourſelf cannot deny it. How then 


© can the man, who to-morrow will be the object 


6 of 
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& of God's wrath, be to-day the object of my 
& affection? Let them become Chriſtians, and 
& then charity will unite them to us. Till 
& then it is our duty to exclude them from the 
© number of four friends, even as God excludes 
«© them from the number of his children. 
© Champions as we are of the Faith, and ene- 
c mies to Infidels and Pagans, that is the title 
6e by which this new-found World belongs to 
c us. The ſovereign Pontiff has made a divi- 
e ſion of it, according to the full power that 
& is given him by the Moſt High *®. Mean- 

ce time, whatever be the riches which theſe In- 
e dians profane, whatever be the abuſe they make 
& of them, it is not the right of {ſtripping their 
e temples, and the altars of their idols, of thoſe trea- 
& ſures, in order to put them to a better ule, it is 
„not That we fhould conſider: theſe are trifling 
e objects for a Chriſtian to attend to. Let us ra- 
« ther diſcard all thought of thoſe periſhable poſ- 
cc ſeſſions: let our concern be about the ſalvation 
4 of their ſouls. The queſtion is, whether we 
The terms of the Bull are: Of our mere liberality, and: 

10 eertain ſcience, and from the fullneſs of our apoſtolic power, 
** by the authority of Almighty God, to us given through St 
* Peter, we give, grant, and aſſign ..... . De noſtri mera libe- 
* ralitate, et ex certa ſcientia, ac de apoſtolicz poteſtatis ple-- 
* nitudine, . , . Autoritate omnipotentis Dei, nobis in beato: 
ws P etro conceſſd ... donamus, concedimus et aſſignamus. 
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te ſhall:fave, or ſuffer to periſh, the ſouls of ſo 
© many millions of our fellow -· creatures? Which 
© would. you have us do? Save them or aban- 
don them to perdition? Anxious as I am to 
© fave them, God forbid I ſhould be for pre- 
« ferring violent to gentle methods. I do be- 
ce .Jjeve that in the iſtands we went too far: we 
© were not attentive enough to moderate the 
e firſt tranſports of our zeal; and if there real- 
*ly is an cafier way of keeping them to their 
duty than by ſervitude, which is what after 
all they would be the better for, I could 
* with, as well as you, that we might conde- 
6 ſcend to try it. But if, after all, we ſhould find 
© ourſelves” obliged either to lay theſe rebellious, 
„ ſpirits under a happy neceſſity of taking upon 
© them the yoke of faith, or abandon them 
&« altogether, would. it be better to. abandon 
ce them, than by wholeſome ſeverities to com- 
« paſs their ſalvation! This is what, for 
© my part, I cannot bring myſelf to think. 
„Let us wait till circumſtances afford us ſuch 
lights as may ſerve to govern our delibera- 
6 tions; not giving up the right we have 
« from above of commanding and compelling 
cc them to come in, but with a firm reſolution 
«never to abuſe it. This, according to my no- 
& tion, is the conduct which zeal, in concert 
c with 
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with humanity, diQtates 10 the Chriſtian 
« Hero.” 

The middle way thus propoſed by Vene 


met with the approbation of the aſſembly. But. 
Las-Caſas ſaw him through, and knew him for 


an hypocritical. and deſigning knave. © Of all 
ce the ſuperſtitions there are in the world,” ſaid 


the Anchorite, © the moſt pernicious is that 
*« which holds up to a man the perſuaſion, that 
&« all thoſe who are not of his belief are enemies 
« to the Almighty. It ſtifles in men's hearts 
&« every ſentiment of humanity; and Valverda is 
“ fo far in the right; for how can a man feel 


« any love for men whom he ſuppoſes to be 


« everlaſting objects of the hatred and vengeance 
& of his God? Hence the barbarous contempt 


6 our people have conceived for the Indians, and 


&« the ſavage delight they have ſo often taken in 
s oppreſſing them. Ah! far from us be the 


6 ;mpious thought, that God, while man breathes, 
te can hate. him for a moment. "Theſe Indians 
are the works of his hands, as well as you: 


« he loves his works: he has made them to be 
« happy. Unchangeable as he is, his will can- 
« nt be different now from what it was when 


he created them: and infinite as he is in 


power as in goodneſs, he has a thouſand ways, 


to 
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cc to us unknown, of gathering his ſheep into the 
« fold. 


« Tt js not true, then, that the fraternal tie tat 
« binds us to our fellow-creatures has been ever 
« broken: charity, equality, the natural and ſacred 
cc right of liberty, all ſubſiſt: and throughout the 
cc whole ſurtace of the globe, Faith, harmonizing 
te with Nature, offers to a Chriſtian eye nothing 
&« but friends and brethren. But fay you, If, after 
« all, ſlavery ſhould be the only means of retain» 
ec ing the Indians under the yoke of Faith... .. 
te Juſt Heaven! ſtavery, the ſhame and fcandal of 
& religion; ſlavery, the only means of keeping men 
ce ſteady in her ſervice ! Alas! No; tis that which 
& diſhonours her, which makes her odious, and 
& which would deſtroy her, if it were in the power 
ce of Hell to do ſo. Slavery, in whatever nation 
ce it has been eſtabliſhed, has been always cruel : 
ce with us it is altogether horrible. You know it 
© js. You have ſeen the ſon torn from his fa- 
ce ther, the wife from her huſband, the mother 
& from her children. You have ſeen whole com- 
© panies of men thrown togther into a ſhip's. 


cc hold, chained down, and crammed in one upon: 


te another, half-periſhed with hunger; you have 
&« ſeen them, when they have been taken out of 
te that horrible grave, pale, emaciated, enfeebled 


e as they were, you have ſeen them, I fay, con- 
| « demned 
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« demned that inſtant to the moſt heart-breaking 
«drudgeries. And this, forſooth, is the only way 
&© of ſaving ſouls !—Now I would aſk, have any 
« other means been ſo much as thought of? 
« Have any pains whatever been taken to inſtruct 
« them? Nay, is there ſo much as the leaſt with 
&« that they ſhould be infructed ? No: the wiſh 
« is, that they may live and die like ſo many 
“ brute beaſts. To bring them over by perſua- 
&« ſion, the only way is to live along with them, 
c to bear with their indocility, to ſoothe their 
& affections by gentle treatment, to allure them 
&« by confidence, and to ſubdue them by genero- 
cc ſity. No argument ſo efficacious as that of 
cc example; nor can Religion ever have ſo power- 
4 ful an advocate as Virtue. Be virtuous, be 
« upright, and you'll be heard. I think I am 
« myſelf not ill acquainted with this New World; 
« but if you think otherwiſe, aſk any body elle 
« that has ever carried the torch of Faith into 
« theſe deſolate regions. They will tell you, 
« how abſolute an empire is to be gained over 
de the minds of the Indians, by reaſon, equity, 
« beneficence, and heart · conſoling truth. They 
« will tell you, whether there ever were a people 
« Jeſs tenacious of their opinions, more willing to 
6 be inſtructed, more caſy to convince. The caſe 

© was, 
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« was, that at the very time a merciful and gra- 
* cious God was preaching to them, they ſaw 
te themſelves aſſailed by a ſwarm of perfidious 
ce plunderers, who, in the name of the ſame God, 
&« {tript them of their all, threw them into chains, 
* and worried them by an inceſſant train of out- 
& rages. Thus circumſtanced, is it to be won- 
* dered at, if they accuſed of knavery and impoſ- 
ce ture thoſe who preached up the mildneſs of his 
ce laws? What I am telling you of I have ſeen. 
Les, theſe very eyes have ſeen it. The ca- 
« ]umnies that are thrown out.againſt theſe poor 
ce people, will not go down where I am. 

« But, were they ever ſo obſtinate and wedded 
ce to their errors, is that a reaſon ſor treating 
© them like brutes ?—But the rigours of ſlavery 
& are to be relaxed, it is ſaid, in their favour... . 
“ Yes: this has been promiſed a hundred and a 
ec hundred times: but with what fruit? I have 
& ſeen Ferdinand affected, Ximenes exaſperated, 
cc Charles ſhocked at the account I gave them of 
« the cruelties practiſed on theſe poor people. 
« They have tried to remedy the miſchief : but 
« with all their power they have tried in vain. 
% When the vulture of tyranny has once got the 
« prey within his gripe, he will gorge himſelf; 
© nothing can make him quit his hold. No, 
« my friends, there is no middle way: we muſt 

« either 
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ce either renounce the name of men, abjure the 
« name of Chriſtians, or debar ourſelves for ever 
te from the right of making ſlaves. That ſhame- 
« ful ſtate of degradation in which the ſtronger 
holds the weaker, is ſhocking to humanity z 
ec but, above all things, moſt abominable in 
« the eyes of religion. Brother, thou art my 
Have, is an abſurdity 1 in the mouth of any man; 
« but it is perjury and blaſphemy in that of a 
&« Chriſtian, 

„And under what title is it, I would be glad 
© to know, that the rage of Oppreſſion ſhelters 
& itſelf? Champions of the Faith? Faith de- 
« mands of us no other hearts than what are 
©« ſubdued by reaſon. - What has Faith in'com- 
« mon with our avarice, and our rapine? The 
« God we ſerve, is he a God that thirſteth after 
« gold? A Pope, you ſay, has divided out the 
&« Indies But were the Indies his to give? Had 
te he himſelf that right which men lay claim to in 
cc his name? Whatever right he may have had to 
« give the inhabitants of this world in charge to 
« ſuch as will make it their buſineſs to inſtruct 
« them, he can have none to deliver them over. 
« 2s a prey to men whoſe only view is plunder. 
« No; he could have had no ſuch views. His 
« orant was meant, not foMut-throats, but for 
«© Apoſtles, ' | | 

« If 
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If the Indies then are yours, it is only 
ce by right of conqueſt: and this right, a ty- 
cc rannical one at beſt, the happineſs only of 
ce the conquered, if any thing, can legiti- 


“mate. No, Pizarro, it is only by clemency 


tt and goodneſs that it can be rendered juſt : 
et and it is from the uſe you make of victory, 
& that you will merit the character either 


cc of a ruffian by your fury, or of a hero by your 


&« heneficence. Ah! truſt me, never wait for 
« the moment of licence and confuſion to apply 
& a curb to victory. Devote this day, as you 
« ſeem to have intended, to. holy reſolutions. 
« All theſe warriors, diſpoſed as you are, to liſten 
ce to the voice of nature, will be eager to follow 
« your example. They are young, they are yet 
ec open to impreſſion ; nor has corruption taken 
e poſſeſſion of their hearts. I have but lately 
* had a proof of it: nay, if I miſtake not, they 
« are even now touched by the repreſentation of 
ec the calamities I have been painting to you. 
« T conjure you in the name of Religion, in the 


t name of your country, and of human nature, 


« engage them to bind themſelves with you, 
« and that by oath, to ſpare ſuch of the Indians 
cc as ſhall ſubmit to you, to reſpect their pro- 
« perties, their liberties, and their lives. *Tis a 


« of 
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ce of, to guard you from plunging into the greateſt 


66 crimes: it will be, at leaſt, a pledge of that 
&« peace which, in the name of the Indians, I 


« their friend, or (may I ſtyle myſelf? ) their Fa- 


&« ther, by theſe tears, and on theſe knees, implore 
cc for them at your hands.” At theſe words, he 
threw himſelf at Pizarro's feet. 

« And I, for my part,” cried Fernando,” pro- 
ce teſt againſt an act fo diſhonourable. So won- 
ce drous a ſolicitude and precaution is a proof 
« how indifferent an opinion is entertained of us. 
“ The man who is ſteady in his duty, can at all 
ce times anſwer for himſelf, and needs not oaths 
& to ſhackle him.” 

«© To cement an engagement of intereſt,” 
replied Las- Caſas mildly, ” the moſt awful of all 
&« ſacraments has been preſcribed and adminiſter- 
c ed by yourſelf: and yet, to guard whole na- 
cc tions againſt deſtruction, the caution of a ſimple 


© oath is thought uneceſſary and diſhonour- 


« able!“ 


Fernando felt himſelf confounded, and that 
made him the more enraged. He broke out into 
the moſt outrageous invectives againſt the Pro- 
tector of the Indies; accuſed him of treachery to 
his King, his country, and even his God; loaded 


him with the moſt opprobrious epithets; called 
him an informer, and a partizan of impiety. 


VoL. I. L Pizarro, 
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Pizarro, to whom this perverſe and violent man 
was too neceſſary to be parted with, ſaw that the 
moment was come, when, if all poſſible care were 
not taken to prevent it, he muſt irrecoverably 
loſe him. His firſt endeavour, therefore, was to 
ſoften him, and bring him to a better temper; 
then addreſſing himſelf to Las- Caſas, he ſaid to 


him with an air of reſpect, that his zeal was ſuch 
as merited the glory he had gained by it: that 


his paternal counſels and maxims ſhould be always 
preſent to his mind : that he would be governed 
by them as much as was in his power: but that, 
for his part, he was in hopes his word might be a 

ſufficient pledge. | 
The Anchorite, in a fit of conſternation, .re- 
tired with Alonzo. „ You ſee,” ſays he, my 
& friend, that my zeal is of no uſe here. I told 
« you how it would be. This trial fatisfies 
« me: preſs me now no more. I think I 
& underſtand Pizarro's character: he would be 
« man of probity and moderation himſelf, if 
e others would be ſo too. But he is bent upon 
c carrying his project through, and his ambi- 
&« tion will make his good diſpoſitions give way 
« to circumſtances. . I will not propofe your 
&« leaving him: that would only be diminiſhing 
« the number, and weakening the cauſe of honeſt 
„% men. But, as for me, whoſe preſence is 
&« already 
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ee already troubleſome to him, and will ſoon be 
ee odious, all that remains for me to do, is to go 
& back again to my ſolitude. Adieu. If you find 
te this conqueſt turn into a robbery, you have but 
eto take counſel of your own heart, it will al- 
« ways lead you right.” 

Alonzo, who before this was far from being 
pleaſed with what he had been a wiineis to, was 
particularly hurt at ſeeing Las-Caſas thus dif- 
mifſed : and he himſelf would have taken his 
leave of them, if he had not thought himſelf too 
far engaged in honour to retreat. My friend,” 
ſays he to his venerable companion, © I will ſtay 
« then, if you will have it ſo: I will do by you 
& as you did by me. But I ſhall watch Pizarro: 
« I ſhall ſoon ſee whether he keeps his promiſe to 
« you: and if I find I have the misfortune to be 
« afiociated with a gang of robbers, be aſſured I 
„ ſhall not be their companion long.” 


N - an 


AS-CASAS was reconducted as far as the 


river of Lizards. He there got on board 


an Indian barque. Being now alone and at his 
eaſe with his Savages, he converſed with them; 
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he enjoyed the pleaſure of receiving. their artleſs 
careſſes; and made it his ſtudy to give them con- 
ſolation. 

« Good. Father,” ſaid one of them to him, 
« we know thou loveſt us, and art ſorry for us. 
© We know all thou haſt done for us: we know 
„ what pains thou haſt taken to perſuade our 
“ Matters not to uſe us ſo. Wilt thou now let 
© us go and make glad the hearts of our friends 
ce that live on yonder mountain? They know that 
„we have ſeen thee: Capana, the chief of our 
e brethren there, would give ten years of his life 
„„ with all his heart to have thee, were it but 
% for a moment. Do now come and ſee him. 
„The path that leads to his retreat is rough 
« indeed, narrow, with every now and then a 
„ gully or a precipice in the way; but thou ſhalt 
& ride in a chair of wicker - work, and we'll take 
* it by turns to carry thee.” 


At theſe words two ſtreams of tears guſhed 


down the good Father's cheeks: and ſo many 
voyages as he had taken from the one world to 
the other, ſo many toils and ſufferings as he had 
undergone, all, all was paid for. 

„What,“ ſays he, “upon the Iſthmus ! What, 
© near where we are, are there ſtill any Indians 


« that are free? Ah! but are they well con- 
cealed, and are you ſure Davila will not be 


« able 
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c able to find them out?“ “Les, yes, they 
cc are ſafe enough,” ſaid the Savages; © it is only 
tc we that know the way to them: and ſee here, 
« Father,” pointing to their lips, “ huſh is the 
« word here. Poor Indians know how to die: 
ce they tell no tales.” 

Las-Caſas made no difficulty of granting their 
requeſt. Thereupon they hauled up the canoe 
into a creek : and, taking their way through thick 
underwoods, they plunged into the wilds. 

As they were paſling along a narrow defile be- 
tween two hills, a roar was heard that made the 
foreſts ring. The Indians turned pale: their 
hair ſtood an end upon their heads. They per- 
ceived what it was: it was the roar of a tyger. 
They ſtood ſtill, and liſtened; the ſame roar 
came nearer and.nearer. Upon that, feeing that 
the danger was at their elbow, and that the tyger 
had got ſcent of them and was coming to attack 
them, they drew cloſe together, and ranged 
themſelves in a circle round Las-Caſas. © Let us 
„ get round thee,” ſaid they to him, “ and don't 
ce thou be afraid: he will take but one, and it 
« won't be thee.” In effect, up came the tyger 
that inſtant, and making but three bounds to 
croſs the valley, faſtened upon an Indian, and 
made off with him into the woods, without 
flackening his pace. The pious Anchorite, 
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lifting up bis hands to Heaven, gave a doleſut 
{hriek, and dropt down to the ground, overcome 
with grief and conſternation. But preſently re- 
covering himſelf, and finding himſelf in the midſt 
of his faithful Indians, who were buſy in calling 
back his ſcattered ſpirits: “ Ah! my friends,” 
fays he, „what a fight is this!“ “e Nay, now 
Father, never mind it,“ ſaid the poor creatures, 
« this is nothing at all.”—* Nothing, ſay you! 
« Good Heavens! what, do you call this no- 
thing!“ O no, Father, the tygers are 
% nothing to the Spaniards.” . O impious 
and inhuman race!” exclaimed the Anchorite, 
« what ſhame does this reflect on you! And 
“ fo, in compariſon of you, even tygers are not 
« feared ! 

At length, up rocks and down precipices, they 
come to the valley they were in queſt of. It lies 
encircled by a ring of mountains, which are co- 
vered in ſuch a manner with foreſts, that, what- 
ever way they are viewed, they preſent no other 
appearance than that of an uniform and enormous 
maſs of woodland, without betraying any ſigns of 
the hollow they incloſe. 

Puſhing on through the wood, ſometimes 
walking, ſometimes creeping upon all fours, at 
Jength they gained the ſummit of the mountain. 


On a — Las- Caias was ſtruck with the pro- 
ſpecꝭ 
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fpect of a rich valley, which perfectly enchanted 
him with the delightful fertility of its appearance. 
In the middle of a plain a hamlet riſes to his view; 
and, in the middle of the hamlet, the hut of the 
Cacique. At this ſight the good Anchorite felt 

his bowels yearn with tenderneſs and compaſſion. 
« Ah! my poor people,” he cried, © Heaven 
&« grant that your retreat may for ever reſt con- 
& ccaled !” 

At the approach of the travellers, their com- 
rades came running up to them, eager to hear 
what news it was they brought. © Look here, 
& here's our Father!“ cried the new-comers iu a 
kind of triumph, © here he is; *tis he, 'tis he; tis 

„ Las-Caſas's own ſelf,” At hearing the name 
of Las-Caſas, nothing can expreſs the delight 

of theſe poor grateful creatures. Immediately 
all hands were diſputing which ſhould take him 
up, and carry him to the hut of the Cacigue ; 
who, before he had got there, had already heard 
the news of his arrival. 

Advancing a few ſteps, and holding out his 
arms to embrace him, Come, my Father,” ſays 
the Chief, © come, and comfort thy poor children 
& for the hard uſage they have ſuffered : Yes, 
that thou wilt: behold, the ſight of thee makes 
« them forget it all.“ 

Las- 
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Las-Caſas all this time was enjoying the pureſt 
delight that a heart of virtue and ſenſibility is 
capable of. O my friends!“ ſaid he, embracing 
them one after another, “ if you love me ſo ten- 
& derly, me wha, never did any thing for you, 


„„ how would you *have loved a people who had 


& taken a pride in teaching you the uſeful arts 
(© of life; in giving you wile laws, good morals, 
cc and a mode of worſhip ſuch as is agreeable 
ce to the Creator of the univerſe !'—Ah, Fa- 
ce ther,” cried the Cacique, © yes, we ſhould 
indeed; we ſhould have worſhipped ſuch a 
© people. But what avails our regretting what 
„cannot now take place? No, let's be happy 


« with the comfort we have got. The only 


&« good kind man there is amongi: them is come 
&« to viſit us. Come along, Fathe: : let us think 
of nothing now but joy.” 

He led him into his hut; and what was Las- 
Caſas's ſurprize, when he faw upon an altar a 
kind of figure of cedar wood, in which traces ſome- 
what like his own were diſcernible. © Look,” 
ſays the Cacique, “ look, Father! here art thou 
&« thy very ſelf. One of our p-ople who had ſeen 
« thee, and who from that time could think of 
© nothing elſe, has made this likeneſs of thee. 
“ Wherever we go, this goes too. We talk to 
« it whenever we ſet out upon any undertaking ; 
„ and 
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© and ſince we have had it, every ang has 
« cone well with us.” 

Las- Caſas, who could not belp feeling at firſt 
an emotion of tendernels and gratitude, chid him- 
ſelf ſor giving way to it; and addreſſing himſelf 
to the Cacique with a mild but ſerious air; 
& You muſt down,” ſays he, “ with this figure; 
& a frail object like me is no fit object of ſuch 
„ adoration.” At theſe words he was going to 

lay hands on the figure, in order to beat it to 
pieces. The Cacique ſtruggled for it, as he 
would have ſtruggled to fave his wife and chil- 
dren. © Ah, let it alone, let it alone! Why 
„ now, why now wouldft thou rob us of it? 
« When thou art gone, it will ſerve to make us, 
ee and our children, and our children's children 
% remember the only friend we ever had among 
ee the cruel men that vex us.” | 

Lhe whole people were in a ſhort time got toge- 
ther about the hut, eager to ſee Las-Caſas. He 
ſhewed himſelf, and the ſky rung again with 
ſhouts of tranſport: Here he is, the good man! 
& the kind, good man, here he is! He loves us, he 
&« pities us, he is our friend; he is come to ſee us! 
&« Let him ſtay with us, let the good man lay with 
us, our hearts and all we have got are his.” 

„DO God of Nature!” cried Las-Caſas, ** is 
« it poſſible that hearts fo true, ſo tender, fo 

« imple, 
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„ ſimple, ſo ſuſceptible, ſhould not be innocent 
& before thee !” | 

Mean time the young hunters ſpread themſelves 
over the plain; ſome pierced the feathered game 
with their unerring ſhafts; others chaced the 
mountain-deer, leſs nimble than themſelves. The 
prey came in in abundance, and the banquet was 
prepared, 

Seating himſelf by the fide of the Cacique, 
encircled by his family, Las-Caſas informed him- 
felf of their cuſtoms, their manners, and their 
police. Nature, he found, was their legiſlator and 
their guide. To love, to be aſſiſtant to one 
another, to avoid doing one another harm: to 
honour their parents, to obey their chief: to 
attach themſelves to a companion of the other 
ſex, who was a relief to them in their labours, and 
brought them children, without even a ſuſpicion 
of infidelity to diſturb their peaceful union: to 
cultivate their fields in common, and divide the 
produce: ſuch was their plan of life. 

„Well, now,” ſaid Las- Caſas, & all this is 
© the law of my God, which he has graven in 
« your hearts; you ſerve him without knowing 
&* him; and it is his voice that guides you.” 

Thy God! he is our enemy,” cried the Ca- 
cique; He is the God of the Spaniards'—* The 


God of the Spaniards is not your enemy: he is 
| the 
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& the God of all nature: and we are all his 

& children,” —<© Ah, if that is but true,” ſaid the 

Cacique, © a God that will love us is the very 

„ thing we long for: Surely now Las Caſas's 

« God muſt be a good and gracious God; we 

« ſhould like of all things to worſhip him. Loſe 

ce no time then, but tell us all about him.” Upon 

that, Las-Caſas, obeying the impulſe of his zeal, 

gave them a deſcription of his God in a manner 

ſo ſublime and ſo affecting, that the Cacique 

| ſpringing up from his ſeat in a kind of tranſport, 

ö cried out, © God of Las-Caſas, receive our 

| «© yows!” And all the people repeated the words 
after him. 

That inſlant the Cacique, turning to the: An- 

chorite, thought he beheld a kind of divine ſplen- 
dor illuminating his countenance : for his' piety 
gave life to every feature: joy gliſtened in his 
eyes. Tell me,” ſays the Cacique, “ has thy . 
©« God never ſhewn himſelf to men?“ Ves,“ 
anſwered Las-Caſas, „ men have ſeen him; he © 
© has even deigned to dwell among them.” 
* Under what form :“ “ Under the form of 
© a man.” « Well, and ſo? art not thou, 

that God, who art come to comfort us?“ 
«CTY —— 6 If thou art, hide, O hide thyſelf no 
« longer ! Tell us—ſpeak out; and let us wor- 
« flip thee!” 
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The humble Anchorite, all confuſion at the 
error which the ſimplicity of the poor indians had 
led them into, exerted all his efforts to bring them 
out of it. But before he expoſed the ſublime 
truths of Religion to the credulity of their weak 
and uninſtructed minds, he wiſhed to have an ac- 
count of their preſent mode of worſhip. “ Alas!” 
ſaid the Cacique, „what could we do? We have 
«© been worſhipping the Tyger, as being the moſt 
ce terrible of all the animals that we know of. 
« But don't let thy God be jealous: it was the 
« worſhip of terror, not of love.” “Come, 
« come, then,” cried Las- Caſas, © let us throw 
„% down that abominable idol.” And immedi- 
ately the Indians, animated by the zeal he had in- 
ſpired them with, ran with him to the Temple. 
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| nt a deep cave he ſaw hard by the 
Temple, the Anchorite thought he heard 
the ſound of groans. What's that I hear?” 
ſaid he. „Ah, never mind,” ſaid the Ca- 
ciquez © go on, go on: There are indeed ſome 
te unhappy people there; but ſpare our ſhame, 


« and do not inſiſt upon our ſhewing them to 
: « thee.” 


*. 
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et thee.” Bartholomew took no further notice 
for the preſent, but continued his way to that 
abominable Temple, where he ſaw the figure of 
the Tyger-God, upon an altar that was ſtill red 
with blood. What blood is this,” ſaid he 
again, © that I ſee upon the altar?“ - The 
ce blood of animals,” anſwered the Caciquey 
“ and ſometimes” ——<© Well, go on.“ — “ Of 
« Spaniards. Nay, what wouldit thou have us 
“do? If they happen to penetrate as far as theſe 
ce foreſts, there is no help for it, we muſt either 
& kill or take them: And when we have got 
% them, what can we do with them, without we 
&« ſacrifice them? If a ſingle man of them, were to 
& eſcape, our retreat would immediately be diſ- 
© covered, and then it would be all over with 
«© us. What thou heardeſt but now was the 
% moan of a poor unhappy youth, whom we 
© can't help pitying. I can't find in my heart 
ce to kill him. And yet die he muſt, that's cer- 
© tain: for if he were to be let looſe, we could 
&« not expect but that when he got home, he 
cc would betray us.” 

Las-Caſas aſked to ſee him; and after he had 
made them break to pieces the Tyger- idol with its 
altar, returned by the way of the priſon, where 
the young man was kept. 

The captive, when he ſaw the venerable Father 
coming in, made no doubt but that this was 

VoL. I. M | another 
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another victim, who was come to yield himſelf a 
martyr to the Faith. O Father, Father, 


cc come,” he cried, * and help me! 


Support my 


« ſinking ſpirits with your ſpiritual affiſtance! 
« Let your example inſpire me with fortitude ! 
Teach a poor young man to wean himſelf from 
& life, and meet his fate with reſolution.” 

But when he came to obſerve that the Ancho- 
rite was at his liberty; when he heard him order 
the Indians to retire, and ſaw with what deference 
they obeyed him; * Heavens!” cried he, * what 


ce is this I ſee? and whence is it, 


you come to 


ic poſſeſs ſuch a command over theſe people? Are 
« you an Angel of Heaven, ſent for my deliver- 
cc ance? Speak! Tell me, I beſeech you, who 
« and what you are? I begin to feel hope re- 
« turning to a heart it had ſo long abandoned.” 
J am a Spaniard, as well as yourſelf,” an- 
ſwered Las-Caſas; but having never Nained 1 my 
&« hands with the crimes of my countrymen, I am 
cc here at full liberty among the Indians; and what 
« jg more, cheriſhed by them, and beloved.” — 


ce Alas! and J,“ ſaid Gonſalvo, 


(that was the 


young man's name) “what have I done but what 
« it was my duty to do, and what I was indiſ- 
« penſibly obliged ro? I am the fon of Davila, 
ce the Governor of. the Iſthmus : he had ſent me 


* out in purſuit of the Savages. 
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© our way, my companions and I, through the 
«© woods, we at laſt found ourſelves in this 
& valley: The Indians ſurrounded us, and over» 
© powered us with their numbers. Some of my 
« people were happy enough to die in battle; the 
& reſt were taken; and, one after another, I have 
e ſeen every man of them ſacrificed upon the 
ee altar of the Tyger. To me alone the Indians 
& have ſhewn favour: whether there is ſome- 
© thing in my youth that has touched their ſavage 
« hearts, and that my tears have inſpired them 
& with compaſſion ; or whether it is, that their 
ce cruelty has made a point of reſerving me for a 
& ſacrifice apart: In the mean time, here they 
have left me, in a ſtate of horrible abandon- 
© ment, racked by the continual apprehenſion- 
&« of death, more cruel than death itſelf, Par- 
& don, good Father, pardon at my age this excels 
© of weakneſs, which, indeed, I can't help blaſh- 
ing to avow : life, however, 1 mult confeſs, is 
& dear to me. Thus to quit, in the morning of 
“ my days, ſuch delightful proſpects as I had be- 
« fore me! Such joy as it would have been 
“for me to ſee Spain again! And now to think 
&« that thoſe happy, thoſe delicious days I thought 
to ſpend there are gone for ever! It drives me 
& to deſpair. At any rate, were ] but to die in 
the field, and by the hand of an enemy of 


* 
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„ whom there were ſome honour to be gained; but 


« here, to think of my being ſtretched out upon 
« the altar for theſe brutal people to tear out my 
“ bowels before my face! to think of my lying 
ce there all the while, and ſeeing them light the 
& fire that is to burn me at the foot of their 


© 'Tyger-ido! !—it is too horrible to be borne. 


6e Ah! if you could now but deliver me out of 
be their bloody hands! if you could but reſtore 
me to my father! He has but me: In me was 
& his only hope; and that hope theſe barbarians 
have deprived him of.” 

Alas, my friend!” ſaid Las-Caſas, * how far 
are you ſtill from being inſtructed by misfor- 
& tune! You, who are the fon of Davila ! you give 
« the name of barbarjans to a people, of whom he, 
for theſe ten years paſt, has been making one 
c continual maſſacre! Alas! how many fathers, 
« deprived by his fury of their ſweet, their only 


hope, have been ſlaughtered, while on their 


c knees they have been imploring mercy for their 
« children! I tell you, young man, he has ſhed 
te more ſtreams of blood, than you have drops of it 
« in your veins; and the poor creatures, who have 
cc taken refuge in the boſom of this foreſt, are but 
ct the miſerable remains of the vaſt multitudes he 
« has exterminated. And even them, as you have 


& yery good reaſon to know, he is {till upon the 
&« hunt 
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e hunt for. If he diſcovers them, they are un- 
« done: and to reſtore his ſon to him, you can» 
* not but own yourſelf, would be to riſque the 
« diſcovery of a ſecret, on the keeping of which 
« their lives abſolutely depend.“ For Heaven's 
ſake,” interrupted Gonſalvo, “do not tell them 
&« who I am.“ What?“ ſaid Las-Caſas, ** do 
te you think then I will deceive them? Do you 
« think I would conceal from them the danger 
„they would expoſe themſelves to by ſetting you 
sat liberty? By no means: I ſhould think I were 


joining in a plot againſt their lives. If I fay 
any thing to them on your behalf, I ſhall cer- 
e tainly tell them who you are: they ſhall know 


« what it is I aſk, and what riſk they run in 


« granting it. However, I will do which ever 


« you would have me; be filent or explicit; 


ec therefore take your choice.” «© My choice! 


tc Either way I ſee nothing but death before my 
t eyes. I caſt myſelf wholly upon you.” : 
4 Take courage, then. But from the condition 
6 you are now reduced to, I would with you, if 
& you eſcape, to derive this great and uſeful leſſon; 
« 'That the law of force is an odious law: that 


« if the Indians governed themſelves by it on 
*« their part, there is no puniſhment ſo great that 
c the ſon of Davila would not have reaſon to 
de expect; that weakneſs is the natural ſtate 
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« of man; that in yaur condition there is no man 


© but would be timorous and faint-hearted : that 


« pride, in a being who, like man, has adver- 
« ſity for ever at his elbow, is the height of mad- 


„ neſs: and that, expoſed as he is continually 


ce to become an object of compaſſion, it is as 
« weak as it is wicked in him to be void of it 
&« himſelf.” < | 
Returning to Capana, © Cacique,” ſaid Las- 
Caſas, © doſt not thou feel as if a great load 
c were taken oF thy ſhoulders, now thou art 
« come to ſerve a juſt and merciful God, in- 
« ſtead of worſhipping a malicious Being!“ 
« Yes, indeed,” faid the Cacique: “ and our. 


« hearts, which had been ſhrunk up and wither- 
«ed, in a manner, by terror, now feel ex- 


« panded, as it were, by. love.” Tes, 
« my friend, love is what man is made for. 
« Hatred, vengeance, all the cruel paſſions are 
« to him ſo many ſtates of conſtraint, of an- 


« guiſh, and of debaſement. He finds himſelf 


« exalted, he finds himſelf making nearer and 
ce nearer approaches to the divine excellence 
„that framed him, the more ke liſtens to the 
& dictates of mercy and magnanimity. To 
« ſubdue his reſentments, to triumph over his 
«© wrath, to requite with benefits the wrongs 
« he received, the pleaſure which ſuch a con- 

« duct 
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&© duct gives is truly a divine one.“ —“ T con- 
& cetve it, ſaid the Cacique. No, thou 
© canſt never conceive it till thou haſt taſted 
* it. But it is even now in thy power to en- 
* joy to the full that pure and celeſtial ſatis- 
6 faction. Send for that young captive, who 
„is now trembling and groaning under his 
« chains, and ſay to him, whilſt thou art ſet- 
© ting him free: Son of the deſtroyer of the 
« Iſthmus, ſon. of the murderer of our fathers, 
„of our wives and of our children, ſon of 
« Davila, I will thew mercy to thy youth and 
% weakneis. Live, and learn of a Savage to 
c imitate thy God.“ Ah,” ſays the Ca- 
cique, © the ſon of Davila! What, is it him then 
„ have got?“ At theſe words his eyes flaſhed ' 
fire like lightening. “ Yes, I tell thee, it is 
the ſon of Davila,” faid the Anchorite coolly, 
ait is he thou mayeſt tear to pieces, devour if 
„ thou haſt a mind for it: but hear me. In a 

very little time thy vengeance will be glutted, 
ec and then thou wilt grow ſad, and thou wilt be 
ec ſaying to thyſelf, Well, now his buſineſs is 
« done; and after all, it is not all the blood that 
«was in his body, that can bring a ſingle man 
& of my people back to life. What good then 
has come of all my fury? Here have I been 
the deſtruction of the helpleſs, perhaps the 
innocent. 
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„ innocent. I have given a looſe to guilt, and 
<c what am I the better for it? — Behold, his life 
« is in thy hands: chuſe now which thou wilt 
4c renounce ; ond God, or thy own vengeance; 
c and then e'en go thy ways and worſhip the 
« Tyger, if thou art reſolved to drench thyſelf in 
« blood.” 

c Nay, nay,” ſaid the Cacique; “ * Las- 
< Caſas's God ſhall be my God. But tell 
« me now, doſt thou really think it is his will 
J ſhould leave unpuniſhed all the outrages 
ec this barbarian has been committing on us 
de for theſe ten years ??—Yes, the law of my 
'« God does command thee to pardon, nay and to 
« love thy enemies.”— “ What! love them!“ 
« Yes, love, I ſay. Are they not his children 


c 2s well as thou? Does he not love them 


« himſelf? And canſt thou worſhip the father 
et without loving his children? If thou loveft 
46 him, and wouldft find favour in his fight, thou 
*« wilt be ſorry for their wickedneſs, and wiſh 
that they may continue in it no longer; 
'« by ſhewing them mercy, thou wilt deſerve 
<6 that he may ſhew mercy unto thee ; nor 
de think that thou art to be wicked, becauſe 


e they are.” 


« I am confounded,” ad the Cacique, © yet 


e cannot help being affected too by thy 
at words. 
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c words. Well, what is it thou wouldſt have 
* of me? Am I then to forgive the ſon of the 
* cruel Davila, as I would my brother? Well 

« then, ſo I will. Let him be brought forth. 
will knock off his fetters and embrace him. 
„But when I have given him his life, tell 
© me then what I ſhall do with him. If he 
©* eſcapes, he will betray the ſecret of our re- 
© treat; and then thou wilt have been the ruin 
* of thy friends.“ Indeed it is what I have 
«© my fears about, as well as thou,” anſwered 
the Anchorite; „nor would I do more for the 
“ preſent than juſt to make his confinement leſs 
4 ehe. 

Gonſalvo was waiting with an impatience 
that may be imagined, for Las-Caſas's return. 
« Well,” ſays he, trembling, „what have you 
© obtained for me? “ Your life.“ —“ Ah Fa- 
& ther! But my liberty? Is that gone for ever?“ 
16 have told you already that the ſafety of 
e theſe poor Indians depends abſolutely upon 
te the concealment of this retreat.“ I know 
&« it does; but cannot you anſwer for me, that 
« T never will betray it?“ “ I anſwer for 
« you!” ſaid the Anchorite; © at your age it 
© is more than a man can do to anſwer for 
« himfelf. Tis your buſineſs to endeavour 
« to gain the eſteem of the Cacique, and to 
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& engage him by degrees to put a confidence in 
& you.” —“ And have you told him who I am ” 
returned Gonſalvo.—“ Ves, indeed have I.“ — 
6 Then it is all over with me.“ “' No, indeed 
it is not. Come along with me, I'll take you 
6 to him.“ 

“ Young man,” ſaid the Cacique, at ſeeing 
him, “ doſt thou worſhip the ſame God as Las- 
« Cafas worſhips?” „ Yes,” anſwered Davila. 
« Doſt thou believe that we are children of 
ze that God as well as thou?” © do believe 
it..“ You and we then are brethren : why 
* comeſt thou to dip thy hands in our blood?“ — 
&« Becauſe I was commanded.” - By whom 7” 
— Thou knoweſt but too well.”—« Yes, I 
© do know that thou art born of one who 
&« jg the moſt wicked of men, and our moſt: 
& cruel enemy. But Las-Caſas tells me that 
© his God and mine commands me to forgive 
ce thee. I do forgive thee. Come, embrace thy 
& friend,” =] 

The young man, at theſe words, threw him- 
ſelf at the feet of the Cacique. What art 
& doing,” ſaid the Savage? Didſt thou not 
« ſay we were brethren? Art thou not my 
ec equal? He ſpoke, and taking young Da- 
vila by the hand, looſed him from his chains. 
Las-Caſas, at the ſight of ſuch a ſpectacle, 

was 
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was quite overcome with tenderneſs and joy. 
« Davila,” ſaid he to the young man, * 
6 theſe are your true Chriſtians !” 


/ 
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ONSALVO from that moment lived 
among the Indians upon the ſame foot- 
Ing as if he had been in his own country, 
and in the midſt of his own family. He was 
guarded indeed, but without conſtraint : nor 
was any other liberty denied him than that of 
making his eſcape. Las- Caſas was continually 
with him. The with of the good father was 
to give him a reliſh for the innocent and ſimple 
way of living of theſe Savages : but the young 
man, whenever his inſtructor touched upon the 
ſubject, could not help anſwering him with 
ſighs. I have now, I think,” fays he, © reapt 
6 ſufficient inſtruction from my own misfortunes, 
from your leſſons, and from their example; 
„if they would but be generous enough now to 
& place a confidence in me, and to put me in a 
« condition to go and undeceive my father; ſure- 


* ly, were I to tell him every thing, I could bring 


* him to relent: then, taught by me, he would 


« learn 
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— cc learn to know them better, and to love them. 
4 e My life I owe to them already: I ſhould then 
(c he a debtor to them for my liberty. Such ge- 
1 cc neroſity, ſurely, could not fail to touch a father. 
4 « He ſurely could not ſtand againſt the tears of 
« his long-loſt child.“ 
= At that age no man's heart is black enough to 
i | ! counterfeit with ſuch an appearance of ſincerity : 
TH nor did Las-Caſas make any doubt but that Gon- 
1 ſalvo ſpoke as he felt: but he knew his weakneſs 
too well to venture to rely on him. I make no 
« doubt,“ ſaid he,“ but that you feel yourſelf at 
cc preſent fully reſolved not to prove falſe to this 
cc good people: but I foreſee the effect of a fa- 
« ther's influence; and I could never anſwer for 
= cc his not finding means to get poſſeſſion of your 
1 « ſecret, either by force or by ſurpriſe, What I 
8 
1 « ſay to you, I have been ſaying to the Cacique. 
This is the danger; it is for him to take his re- 
4c ſolution.” 
Going then to Capana, I have left,” ſays he, 
« the captive in affliction. He fighs ardently for 
4 his liberty. I have laid before thee all the 
« danger there would be in ſending him back to 
« his father : but I ought not, on the other hand, 
&« to diflemble the advantage that might perhaps 
= te accrue to thee from ſuch an inſtance of gene- 
1 " roſity. It may happen, at any rate, that che 
1 | hs father 
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« father may diſcover thee: and in that caſe thou 
ce wouldſt have a ſupport in this young man, to 
c whom thy clemency will have made a ſacred 
% duty never to abandon thee. The fierceſt 
&« tyrants are not inſenſible to the force of fatherly 
& affection, That is the laſt place in their hearts 
& that grows obdurate. Now, then, determine for 
« thyſelf what part to take: thou canſt not, 
© neither can I, tell which is the molt prudent: 
& thou knoweſt, as well as I, which is the moſt 
£ generous. 

&« As for me, deſtitute as I am here of the means 
& of celebrating our auguſt myſteries, of eſtabliſn- 
« ing the Prieſthood, and of perpetuating the 
© worſhip of the altar, I muſt go and endeavour to 
find Paſtors for you; that done, I may, per- 
Chaps, be a means of enſuring you a more ſecure 
retreat. Farewell. It is my hope, and I make 
« it my prayer to Heaven, that I may ſee you 
once more, before I go down into the grave.” 

The diſtreſs of young Davila was extreme, 
when he learnt that Las-Caſas was about to leave 
him. He went and threw himſelf at the feet of 
the Cacique. Ah!” ſays he, © why miſtruſt 
« a wretch who owes thee every thing? Nature 
« has given me a heart that feels as well as thine: 
cc but had I, inſtead of it, the heart of the tyger 
* thou wert wont to worſhip, thy virtues would 

VoL. I. N have 
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have ſoſtened it. Thou haſt called me friend: 
“thou haſt embraced me as a brother: Go to; 
« I never can forget thee: I am neither perfidi- 
c ous nor ungrateful. Thy life, and the ſafety 
ce of thy friends, depend upon thy retreat's being 
c unknown: my filence will enſure -it. I call 
« my God to witneſs, that God who is become 
&«& thine.” 

* Yes, I do believe thee to be a youth of pro- 
<« bity and feeling,” ſaid the Cacique : * but thou 
« art weak; and he who is weak is always at the 
« eye of being wicked. How couldit thou ſtand 
ce againſt the authority of a father? Thou couldſt 
« not ſo much as bear up againſt death. 
« Death did indeed ſtrike terror into me,” ſaid 
the young man, riſing up briſkly : “ but if, as a 
means of eſcaping it, thou hadſt propoſed to me 
& any thing criminal, thou wouldſt have ſeen 
&« which would have ſhocked me moſt. Since, 
cc then, I have not thy eſteem, I will make no more 
c requeſts. As to liberty, I diſclaim it: yes, I 
& renounce it: and I diſpenſe with thy leaving me 
&« my life.” Having thus ſpoken, he withdrew. 

The Cacique, who followed him with his eyes, 
ſeeing him quite caſt down with grief, felt him- 
ſelf as if a weight lay upon his heart at the 
thoughts of the harſhneſs of his refuſal. He bade 

his people call Las- Caſas. Take with thee,” 
| _ tays 
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ſays he, © that young man: his grief diſtreſſes 
« and hangs heavy on me: the preſence of a 
„man who might but for me be happy, is un- 
„ ſupportable to me. Haſt thou well con- 
ce ſidered?“ ſaid the Anchorite. 6e Yes, I 
„know that a word from his mouth puts it in 
& our tyrants hands to ruin us: but pity carries 
« it agninit fear: I will not ice him ſuffer any 
« longer.” 

Thoſe who have ſcen a family of virtuous chil- 
dren at the funeral of their father, of a tender and 
beloved father, may form to themſelves ſome idea 
of the prief of the Indians at the departure of 
Las-Cafas. The Cacique and his people, with 
drooping heads, with moiſtened cheeks, and 
downcaſt eyes, eſcorted him in filence to the 
brink of the foreſt. There it was neceſſary to 
Part. | 

Witneſs of their ſad farewell, Gonſalvo put a 
check upon his joy. The Cacique, taking off 
his collar, threw it over the young man's neck, 
and embracing him, faid : * Be thou our friend 
« for ever: and if ever thou be preſſed by our 
6 tyrants to tell them where we are, look upon 
« that collar; think of Las-Caſas; and aſk thy 
« heart if it will let thee playcus falſe.” | 

The two Spaniards took their way through the 
woods, eſcorted by a few of the Indians whom 

N 2 | they 
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they took for guides. During their walk, their 
converſation fell upon the manners and diſpoſi- 
tion of the Savages. In the courſe of it came a 
moment, when Las- Caſas, turning to young 
| Davila : “ You are now able to judge,” ſays he, 
whether the notion of their being unworthy of 
& the name of men be a juſt one; and whether 
& jt be ſo very difficult to make them Chriſtians. 
The truth is, that in matters of religion, it is 
c only to thoſe doctrines which ſeem repugnant to 
the notion of God's goodneſs that man is at all 
« difpoſed to be intraftable. He never turns a deaf 
ear to thoſe conſoling truths taat give him relief 
under his afflictions, and diſpoſe him to cheriſh 
« and enjoy the two great gifts of Heaven, Life 
© and Society. Theſe trucks, although they 
„ thould ſurpaſs his feeble conception, ſo they 
« do but touch his heart, will find him ready 
« enovgh to receive them: he has a natural pro- 
«© penſity to believe whatever he finds a pleaſure in 
6&1] believing. 'The whole ſyſtem of Nature's opera- 
« tzons is aſſuredly a myſtery in his eyes: and is 
it found, that while he enjoys the fruits of her 
« bounty, he . quarrels with her for the ſecrecy 
e {he obſerves in her methods of producing them? 
« Juſt ſo would it be with Religion; the more ſhe 
% made happy, the fewer would ſhe find —— 


« tg diſbelieve her.“ 
es Ah! 
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& Ah! but,” replied Gonſalvo, “ can one 
te help ſeeing how much ſhe has in her that is 
cc calculated to alarm and ſtrike terror into man- 
« kind ?” « True,” returned the Anchonte : 
„ ſhe has nothing, however, but what is attrac- 
& tive and encouraging for Virtue, nothing but 
© what is comfortable for Innocence-: and that 
“js all the recommendation ſhe can want. How 
« is it with human laws? The effect of theſe, 
* when they anſwer the ends of their inſtitution, 
« ig to be a check to vice, to ſtrike terror into 
5 guilt, to afflict the malefactor: and yet, for all 
© this, men are glad to have ſuch laws. — Why? 
* Becauſe every man feels it in his power to 
© reap the benefits of them, and to avoid the 
“ miſchiefs. Upon the fame principles will men 
“love a religion, which, like theſe ſalutary laws, 
& ſhall ſhew itſelf favourable to the upright, 
« ſevere upon the abandoned, and indulgent to 
ee the weak. But thoſe who with fincerity profeſs 
« jt in a form thus pure, are incapable of oppreſ- 
« ſing any one: they abhor the thought of drench- 
« ing themſelves in blood: they think themſelves. 
40 obliged to be humane, juſt, patient, ready to 
„give ſuccour; and above all things diſintereſted: 
« to join example to precept, giving the virtues: 
ec they practiſe in evidence of the truths they 


« preach. But Pride and Covetouſneſs cannot 
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< tie themſelves down to theſe attentions: the law 
& of the ſword cuts ſhort all difficulties: and, 
taking up with ſach odious pretexts as the 
e paſſions ſeek to Juſtify themſelves by, men 
<« indulge themſelves in violence, rapine, and 
& devaſtation, to the moſt criminal exceſs.” . . . 
At theſe words the Anchorite took notice that 
the ſon of Davila was looking down, and that the 
fluſh of ſhame had ſpread itſelf over his cheeks. 
& Pardon me,“ ſays he, „my young friend, I 
cc ſee I have hurt thee. This hard-hearted man 
« Heaven, ſuch as he is, has given thee for a 
« father; but whatever he may be, ceaſe not 
thou to love him, to reſpec him, and to pity 
c him; only do not follow his example.” 

At lage they reached the town of Cruces. 
The Indians took their leave: Las -Caſas and 
Gonſal vo embraced tenderly at parting. “ Fare- 
« well,” ſaid the Anchorite to the young man, 
«© thou art now about to fee thy father: re- 
& member the Cacique; vouchſafe ſometimes to 
& think of me. I ſhall not hear thy words : but 
« God will be preſent; and thy heart has ſworn 
& to be faithful to the Indians.” 

Gonfalvo returned to Panama; and Las-Caſas 
fell down the river till he reached the Eaſtern 
Coaſt, where a veſſel was waiting, which wafted 


him to the ſhores that are waſhed by the Ozama, 


az 
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as it pours forth its waters into the boſom of the 
vaſt Pacific Ocean. 
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ON Pedro Davila was bewailing the heir 
apparent of his name with tears of pride, 

of rage, and of deſpair. At ſight of him he 
gave a full looſe to the tranſports of his joy. 
« Ah, my child,” ſays he, „and does Hea- 
« ven give thee back to thy fond. father's 
« wiſhes !—But all thoſe brave Caſtilians who 
_ « went with thee, what is become of them?“ —— 
« They are dead,” anſwered Gonſalvo. The 
« Indians we were in purſuit of made a ſtand : 
ce we were overpowered by numbers. They kept 
«.me prifoner; they diſcovered who I was: 
e their Chief gave me my life, and reſtored me 
© to my liberty. O, my father! if I am really 
c dear to you, ſuch generoſity will be enough 
© to diſarm you of every angry purpoſe.” The 
tyrant turned a deaf ear to him; confounded 
and enraged to think, that, after the vaſt and 
continual carnage he had been making of the 
Indians, there were ſtill ſome who ſtood upon 
their defence. His whole attention was taken 


up 
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up with thinking how he might complete their 
ruin: that gezerolity,. which was the only Cir- 
cumſtance in their conduct that ought in reaſon 
to have ſtruck him, was the only one to which 


he was inſenſible. “Les, yes,” ſays he, “ never 
« fear: I ſhall remember what the Savages have 


é done for thee. Tell me where thou haſt left 


« them, and where the battle happened.” 


« It would be difficult for me to find my way 


« again through thoſe wilds,” replied Gonſalvo: 
« ] truſted to their guidance, without knowing 
in a manner which way I went, nor whence 1 
« came.” 

« Yes, yes, I ſee how the FA is,” returned 
his father, obſerving his confuſion : “ they have 
6 made thee promiſe not to acquaint me of their 
« lurking- place; and thou thinkeſt thyſelf bound 


by ſuch engagements.” 


ce If I were to make any ſuch promiſe,” replied 
the youth, 1 would keep my word: and I muſt 
&« confeſs, indeed, I am too much in their debt, 


« Sir, to betray them.“ 


_ « Young man,” returned the tyrant, “ 1 
« would have you know, that you ſtand engaged 


« by ſuperior ties to your God, to your King, 
&« to your Country, and to me. You have ſeen 
« half my people fall already by the hands of 


« theſc barbarians ; would you ſtay. and ſee them 
« exterminate 
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& exterminate the remainder ? When they let you 
&« keep your life, tell me, did they throw away 
« their bows? Have they ever promiſed not to 
« dip their arrows any more in that mortal poifon 
© which the miſcreants have invented? Hear 
e me, Sir; obey your ſather; to-morrow be rea- 
& dy to conduct us: for I am reſolved to find 
« them out.” 1 | 

Gonſalvo, reduced to the option of either be- 
traying the Savages, putting a deceit upon his 
father, or refuſing flatly to obey him, choſe to 
deal plainly by him; and accordingly proteſted, 
That fo long as he breathed, he would never bear 
a part in any miſchief that ſhould be done to his 
benefactors. Davila grew enraged : but his ſon, 
with a modeſt firmneſs, adhered to his reſolution : 
upon which, finding that neither reproaches'nor 


threats had any effect, he reſolved to try what 


could be done by artifice. 

Fernando de Luquez was pitched upon for this 
odious ſervice. He went to the young man, and 
talked to him. „“ Davila,” ſaid he, aſſuming 
an affectionate tone, and putting on a feeling 
countenance, * you will certainly be the death 
of your father. He loves you tenderly : while 
you were loſt, I thought he would never 
* have done weeping : and now you are come 
« back to him again, it is but to encreaſe his 

| « prick,” 
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© grief.“ c Ah,” replied the young man, 
& let him bid me ſacrifice my life for him, I will 
do it: but think not that he or any man ſhall 
ever make me commit a treachery.” « If It 
«© were treachery,” ſaid the perfidious prieſt, © am 
“Ja man, do you think, that would preſs you to 
&© obey? I take as great an intereſt in the fate 
„of the Indians as you can do. But the fact is, 
e that by irritating your father, you ruin them: 
it is upon them the ſtorm will fall at laſt. 
“ Your obſtinacy has been a cruel wound to him. 
« My ſon, ſays he, deſpiſes me and hates me; 
more attached to this barbarous people than to 
« his Prince, to me, or even to his God, he 
« knows but of one duty, which is that of rebel- 
lion: he is afraid of placing any dependence 
upon my gratitude : he perſuades himſelf I 
have leſs generoſity than a miſerable Indian! 
No, no, Davila, this is never the way to 
« ſerve the Savages, If you had thought proper 
to unboſom yourſelf, I am ſure that your fa- 
« ther, touched as he would have been by their 
« humanity, and ſtill more ſenſibly by your con- 
« fidence, would have liſtened to the dictates of 
© compaſſion. But now that, through their 
© means, he finds he has loſt the eſteem and af- 
&« feCtion of his ſen; think yourſelf, whether it 1s 
c poſſible he ſhould ever forgive them?“ 


ce Ab, 0 
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& Ah, ſay not ſo,” replied Gonſalvo. No; 
te the command he has over my heart is as en- 
« tire as ever; my reſpect, my love for him are 
« ſtill the ſame. Let him but vouchſafe to aſk 
« nothing of me but what is innocent and juſt, 
© he may be as ſure as ever of being obeyed : 
& But what is it he would have of me? And why 
6 perſiſt in wiſhing to engage me in a conduct 
&« that would fix on me an indelible ſtain of in- 
« oratitude and perfidy ? If he muſt needs go in 
&« purſuit of this unhappy people, it is not for me 
« to guide his mercileſs reſearches : and if he 
« is content to ſpare them, what uſe can it be of 
« to him to know where it is they breathe in 
« peace? In return for his ſon's life, all that 
ce the Savages wiſh, is to live at a diſtance from 
« him, and, if poſſible, concealed. The greateſt 
« kindneſs he can do them, is to think no more 
«of them.” | 

« You ſeem not to conſider then,” ſaid Fer. 
nando, “ that while they are ſcattered in the 
_ « foreſts, there is no giving them any inſtrue- 
« tion; that they live without worſhip, and with- 
&© out laws.” ——<© By no means,” ſaid the young 
man. „Ih can tell you, they are Chriſtians like 
“ ourſelves. Let them worſhip, in the ſimplicity 
&« of their hearts, a God they ſerve more faithful- 
“ly than we!“ 


c What! 
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What! Chriſtians do you ſay? Ah! if that 
« be true,” replied the Impoſtor, © can you make 
& any doubt of our treating them with every 
c“ mark of attention and indulgence? Truſt to 
& me for taking care of the ſafety of our bre- 
« thren. I will be their Protector: truſt me; I 
« will bear them in my boſom.” «© Do ſo, 
then, protect them, by obtaining for them the 
&« privilege of being forgotten. They with for no- 
« thing more.” 

„„ Ah, Gonſalvo, Gonſalvo!” reſumed the 
hypocrite z © and ſo you would bring upon your 
“ head the guilt of parricide ! Chriſtians as you 
&« may think them, they will come out of their 
cc lurking-places ere long, and lay in ambuſh 
cc for us: your father, whoſe courage will be 
« prompting him to expoſe himſelf, will fall 
&« a facrifice: ſhould that happen, you will be 

cc the man that delivered him into their hands. 
c The poiſoned arrow that will have pierced 
cc his heart, yours will have been the hand that 
&« ſhot it.“ 

At theſe words Gonſalvo ſhuddered. But 
thinking of Las- Caſas, Would he,” ſaid he to 
himſelf, “ have adviſed me to a crime? Ah, 
© no! I feel that Nature and he are of a fide.— 
« Ceaſe,” ſaid he, “to tempt me,” turning to 


the knaviſh Prieſt, © The inward voice of my 
heart 
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« heart raiſes itſelf in oppoſition to your re- 
« proaches, and ſpeaks louder to me than you do.“ 
Fernando, conſounded and thunderſtruck at 
the ill ſucceſs of his odious endeavours, told 
| Davila, that his ſon was hardened againſt all per- 
ſuaſion; that ſomebody muſt have perverted him; 
for that ſuch a degree of obſtinacy was more 
than could be natural at his age. 

From that moment Gonſalvo, grown odious 
to his father, kept night and day deploring his 
misfortune. | 
„Get thee gone, graceleſs boy,” ſaid this in- 
exorable father to him one day, after making 
another fruitleſs trial: Away with thee 
& begone out of my fight. I can no longer bear 
ce thy inſults, nor thy preſence. Dearly ſhall they 
& repent it, who have turned an obedient, affeo- 
ce tionate, reſpectful child into an obdurate rebel.“ 

c Ah, my father,” ſaid the young man, falling 
at his feet all drowned in tears, „ is it pothble 
e that my refuſing to be an ungratetul, per- 
cc fidious, and perjured wretch, ſhould have 
ct drawn on me ſuch unkind, ſuch cruel treat- 
& ment? What is it you would have of me? 
« How can you bear ſuch an unrelenting hatred to 
« theſe poor wretches! Ah, if you had but ſeen 
& their King knock off my chains, claſp me in 
«his arms, call me his friend, his brother? aſk 
I. 0 | | ha me, 
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tc me, in an affectionate tone, what harm it was 
& they had done us? why it was we forgot that 
60 they were men as well as we? You yourſelf, 
„yes, you yourſelf, my father, would have 
& made a crime to me of that breach of faith 
« you now are for exacting of me as a duty. It 
ec ſhocks me, indeed it does, to incur your diſ- 
te pleaſure : but I confeſs, it would be ſtill more 
4 ſhocking to me to obey you. Reduce me not 
&« to ſo diſtreſſing an alternative. Pity a ſon, 
« who is to the laſt degree unhappy at finding 
« himſelf the object of your averſion, and who, 
« by the very conduct which expoſes him to 
& jt, thinks himſelf deſerving of your love.“ 
« No: I have now no fon, nor have you a . fa- 
& ther. Begone : rid me of a traitor: I can no 
„longer bear thee in my fight.” 

Gonſalvo, with a full heart, and down-caſt 
eye, left his father's palace, and ſent to aſk him 
what place he would be pleaſed to fix upon for 
his exile. © I!” ſaid the inflexible father, “let 
« him go back to the foreſts from whence he 
« came : there he will be happy with theſe 
« friends of his—the wretches he has preferred 
«© to me!” 

The young man took once more the road to Cem 
ces: and as he was making his lonely way acroſs 
the wilds, the tears kept trickling down his cheeks: 

tears 
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tears of afflition indeed, but unembittered with 


remorſe. Well,” ſaid he to himſelf, © I have 
ce diſobeyed my father, J have angred and affſicted 
« him to ſuch a degree, that he has bid me 
& be gone from him for ever! True: but have I 
eic done any thing in all this for which my con- 
“s ſcience can reproach me? No; that I have 
«© not. But now, if I had obeyed him, and gone in 
tc purſuit of the Savages, how would it then have 


& been with me? The thought of it would have 


« torn my heart to pieces. There are duties, 
&« then, ſurely more ſacred ſtill than that of ſub- 
© miſſion to a father: Yes, certainly: the firſt 
« relation we take upon us, is that of humanity : 
© our firſt duty then is to be humane.” 

Deſtitute as he was of advice, the affliction he 
was under, the unwarineſs and ſimplicity of his 
age, prevented his ſeeing the ſnare they had 


laid for him. The Savages who had ſeen 


him in that ſame place with Las-Caſas, had no 
miſtruſt of him: he told them his misfortune, 
without making a ſecret of the cauſe. * Well,” 
ſaid they, “ if what thou wiſheſt for is a life of 
© innocence and peace, why not go back again 
«to the valley? A cottage, a ſoft companion of 
* the other ſex, our friendſhip, and thy own in- 
ce tegrity. ſhall be thy portion. Come, come along 
with us: the Cacique will make it his ſtudy to 
| O 2 make 
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3 8 - 1 Make thee forget, if poſſible, the injuſtice 0 
6 a wicked father.“ He followed this fatal 
counſel. He was juſt got out of the darkſome 
part of the wood; at the ſight of the valley, as it 
peeped between the trees, his disburthened heart 
bad juſt began once more to feel the ſpring of joy, 
when, on a ſudden, what was his aſtoniſhment 
and concern, at finding himſelf ſurrounded by a 
troop of Spaniards, who ordered him, in the 
name of the Vice-Roy his father, to return with 
them to Cruces! The Spaniards, however, were 
not ſo expeditious, but that the two Indians, 
whom he had taken for guides, had time to make 
their eſcape to the valley, and give the alarm. 
From that moment there was no ſafety there for 
the Cacique and his people: their aſylum was diſ- 
covered. 
The unhappy youth, forced back again to 
- Cruces, called Heaven and earth to witneſs to his 
nj | innocence. He there heard of a veſſel that was 
about to ſet ſail for Hiſpaniola. He determined 
to embrace this opportunity, and ſent to aſk 
his father's leave to take himſelf to that iſland, 
in order to ſave him, he ſaid, from being witneſs 
to the concern he could not help feeling for the 
poor Savages. His father gave conſent: whether 
it was in order to rid himſelf of one whoſe preſence E 
would | 
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would be a perpetual reproach to him; or bene 1 jy 5 


in order to give time for the violewes of his 
affliction to ſubſide. in this voluntary exile. 
« Ah!” faid Gonſalvo as he left the ſhore, 
6 never again ſhall I bear my father's preſence. 
& He has ſurprized, he has deceived me: he has. 
& made me a traitor, and a forſworn man in the 
eyes of my friends. No- never will I ſee him 

e more!“ 

Arriving at Hiſpaniola, the firſt thing he did: 

was to find out Las: Caſas. There ſchrowing | 
himſelf into the arms of the good Anchorite, he 
told him of his misfortune, which he called his 
crime, with as much agony as if his heart had 
been an accomplice in the miſchief. | 
„ My friend,” ſaid Las-Caſas, after he had 
heard him through, © what you did was indeed 
* imprudent :. but your heart is innocent. As 
© to your coming here, it could not but have 
been an intolerable torment. to a young man. 
« of virtue and feeling like yourſelf, to be a. 
“ witneſs to his father's cruelties. That affliction: 
« you will now eſcape. As you are become your 
« own maſter, you are now at liberty to act a part 
«© on the Theatre of Europe: there, ſhould your 
“country ſtand in need of it, you may ſhed: your 
& blood for her in a juſt quarrel. Petition for your 
A recall; mean time you may as well wait here, 
Q- S 64 49 
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« as any where, till you can receive an an- 
= wer.” 

Gonſalvo having given vent to his affliction in 
the boſom of the pious Anchorite, felt himſelf 
more at eaſe. His ſpirits gradually returned : he 
took the advice of his old friend, and waited at 


Hiſpaniola the event of his petition. 
; — 
E MR A #- A VA. 


EANTIME Pizarro had ſet fail: he 

was already at a conſiderable diftance 

from the Iſthmus in his way towards the Line. 

The perils of a ſea as yet unknown, made his 

courſe toilſome as well as tedious. Proviſions 

fell ſhort; and it ſoon became neceſſary to 

hazard the landing upon thoſe ſavage coaſts * : 
but wherever he ſet foot, he found a warlike 
people in readineſs to oppoſe him. As ſoon. as 

any village was attacked, the inhabitants of the 

| neighbouring hamlets flocked to its aſſiſtance. 
| A ſingle diſcharge of fire-arms was com- 
| monly ſufficient to diſperſe them, but their 
courage always brought them on again. Each 
day was productive of freſh carnage : and yet 
each day the poor wretches, thinking to avenge 


5 This diſtrict has been called Nuello que mado, the country , 
of the Sun-burnt nations. 


their 
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their friends, returned in ſwarms, and periſhed 
with them. The edge of the Spaniſh ſteel grew 
blunt: their hands grew weary with the work of 
ſlaughter. 

An old Cacique, a man who for wiſdom and 
valour had been famous in his days, now worn 
out with labour and old age, had laid himſelf 
down at the bottom of a cave, waiting for the 
hand of death. The cries of rage, of agony, and 
of affright, ſpread themſelves till they reached 
his ear. Preſently in ran his two fons all covered 
with blood and duſt, who tearing their hair, ex- 
claimed, “ *Tis over with us, father, tis all over 
« with us: we are undone.” “ How ſo?” ſaid 
the old man calmly: © Is it that there are fo 
% many of them, or that they are immortal? 
& Are they of that race of Giants, who, in the 
te time of our fathers, made a deſcent upon 
cc theſe coaſts ??——<&* No,” replied one of his 
ſons; © there are but few of them, and they are 
ce in appearance Juſt like us, all to a thick buſt of 
hair which covers the lower part of their faces. 
« But unqueſtionably they are Gods, for they 
« fight in a blaze of lightning, and thunder iſſues 
6e from their hands. Our people falling in 
ce crowds under the ſhock of it, have covered 
„us with their blood: ſee here the marks of, 
6 gg | % : 


« Say 
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& Say you fo?” ſaid the Cacique; “ I ſhould 


©« like-to have a look at them: when to-morrow 
© comes take me up to the top of yonder rock, 
that I may ſee the battle.” 

The Indians, by the break of day, aſſembled 
on the plain. The Spaniards were waiting for 
them. Pizarro was ſurveying their ranks with 
an air of deliberate compoſure: under him com- 
manded Aleon, in whoſe manner there was more 
of haughtinefs and menace: Molina was at 
the head of the young volunteers he had brought 
with him. There was a downcaſt look in his 
eyes, there was a dejection in his countenance z 
the reſult, however, not of fear, but of 
compaſhon. Sighs of humanity ſeemed to be 
riſing from the bottom of that young man's 
heart. | 
A ſhout, conipaſyd! of a thouſand diſcordant 

yells, was the fignal of the Indians: in an in- 
ſtant a cloud of arrows darkened the air over 
the heads of the Caſtilians: But of theſe feeble 
miſſiles, diſcharged at random, ſcarce any took: 
effect. Pizarro, waiting till they were within a 
ſmall diſtance, gave a terrible fire, of which 
almoſt every ſhot, did execution: the cannon, in 
particular, made enermous breaches in the deep: 
ranks of their ill- marſhalled battalions. Thrice 


they were made to waver; but the preſence of 
| | the 
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the old Cacique ſtill kept up the courage of his 
people. They maintained their ground, they ad- 
vanced, and ſpreading themſelves towards the 
wings, they were upon the point of ſurrounding 
the ſmall body of the Caſtilians. Pizarro then 
fell upon them ſword in hand with his rapid ſqua- 
dron : the thick crowds of Indians were ſoon 
pierced through and diſſipated. Nothing now 
was ſeen but a continued raaſſacre of defenceleſs 
ſtragglers, who, naked and ſuppliant, were couch- 
ing every where under the mortal ſtroke. 'The 
woods and the mountains ferved tor ſhelter to as 
many as could eſcape. 

The old Cacique, from the top of his rock, kept 
viewing the diſaſter with a ſad and penſive eye. 
He ſaw the youngeſt of his ſons cruſhed like a 
brittle reed by the Caſtilian thunders. That 
afflicting ſight pierced his paternal heart: but the 
point of this domeſtic misfortune was effaced by 
the deeper impreſſion of the public calamity. 
Calling round him his chief warriors, he thus 
_ addreſſed them: | 

« Children of the Tyger and the Lion, it 
© muſt be owned, thefe rufftans are greatly our 
« ſuperiors in the arts of miſchief. That mur- 
« derous fire, thofe thunders, thoſe furious ani- 
« mals that fight under their riders, all theſe 


are ſo many prodigies in our eyes. But time. 
| &« will 
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& will recover you from the aſtoniſhment which 
te theſe novelties cauſe at firſt. The advantages 
t of number and ſituation are in our hands: 
* let not thoſe advantages be loſt. Who ever 
* bid you ruſh on in ſuch cloſe throngs upon 
© the front of the enemy? What need have 
* you to diſpute the plain with them? Is not 
e the harveſt gathered in? Is there any thing 
& left for them to plunder? See you not then 
© how famine, with her ſharp teeth and grip- 
ce ing claws, is treading upon their ſkirts ? 
© Yes: a little while, and ſhe will faſten. on 
&« them, ſhe will drink the blood out of their 
cc veins; ſhe will ſuck the marrow out of their 
« bones: then ſhall your eyes behold their life- 
&« leſs earcaſes ſtretched out and ſcattered over 
© the ground. I will tell you, then, what ye ſhall. 
«do. Ye ſhall keep yourſelves on the defenſive. 
© jn the narrow valley that winds between theſe 
© hills. There, ſhould they venture to attack 
*. you, we {ha!l ſee what uſe they will be able to 
& make of their thunder, or of their four-tooted 
* allies.” | | 
The wiſe counſe] of the veteran chief was 
earried into execution the ſame night : and when 
the day began to dawn, the Spaniards, alarm- 
ed at the ſilence and ſolitude that reigned over 
the plain, faw noching there to combat with 
but 
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but hunger, the crueleſt and moſt deſperate of all 
enemies. 

No ſooner, however, had Pizarro got upon 
the track of them, than he reſolved upon a 
purſuit. The Indians were prepared for him, 
Throughout the windings of the valley, the 
Cacique had poſted them in ſmall bodies, 
and at intervals. „ Thus poſted,” ſaid he, 
you can never find it difficult to eſcape ; 
* that is all you need be ſolicitous about: do 
« but weary them, victory comes of courſe. 
«© Screened from their thunders by the wind- 
“ ings of the hills, your buſineſs is to ſtand 
& ready for them at every corner. There, 
« what I would have you do is, not to think 
& of ſtanding your ground, but only to let fly, 
« as near to them as you can, each man his firſt 
& arrow, and then to make the beſt of your way 
« to the next poſt. My ſtation ſhall be at the 
& laſt defile : there will be your laſt place to rally 
« at,” Such was the diſpoſition made by the 
experienced Chief. 

Soon as the Caſtilians ſhewed their heads i in 
the firſt defile, down poured on them a thick flight 


of arrows: the bows diſcharged, the bowmen difs » 


appeared. This troop being purſued, another 
and another ſtarted up, which, after giving its diſ- 
charge, diſperſed itſelf in like manner. 

: 6 Pizarro, 


#. 
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Pizarro, enraged to ſee the enemy giving him 
the flip at every inſtant, ruſhed in upon them like 
lightning, commanding his horſe to follow him. 

he old Cacique had made proviſion for every 
contingency. The Indians, as ſoon as they 
heard the earth reſounding under the horſes feet, 
betook themſelves to the two extremities of the 
valley: and the ſquadron, after an ineffeCtual 
purſuit, ſound itſelf aſſailed by a ſtorm of miſſiles 
hurled by inviſible hands. 

The Caſtilians, amidſt the loſs they now began 
to feel of their own blood, were leſs exaſperated 
at their own wounds than the ſtrokes which fell 
upon their horſes. Pizarro's had already felt an 
arrow pierce the thick covert of his mane. Gal- 
led to the quick by the dart which ſtill continued 
ſticking in the wound, he ſhakes his bloody 
locks, he ſoams, he prances, and rears up on end 
with agony. Pizarro, in plucking out the ar- 
row, was tumbled in the duſt. In an inſtant, 
however, calling to the beaſt with a voice that 
made the foreſts ring again, he awed the re- 
ſtive quadruped into ſubmiſſion. Remounting, 
he ordered half his party to alight, to climb the 
aſcent ſword in hand, and drive the Indians from 
the heights. His orders were obeyed : the In- 
dians were attacked on all ſides, and 1 diſ- 
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The young Savages who were carrying the 
old Cacique, after a pretty long run finding 
themſelves fatigued and out of breath, perceived 
that they muſt ſoon be overtaken. Upon that the 
old man ſaid to them, © Leave me. I have but 
« a few days to live. It is not worth while to 
& rob your children of their fathers, your wives 
c of their huſbands, to ſave me. Leave me then: 
© and if my ſon aſks you why _—_ left me, ſay, 
It was I that bid you.” 

« Thou art in the right,” ſaid one of them: 3 
© Thou wert always the wiſeſt of men.” At 
theſe words, laying him at the foot ot a tree, 
they embraced him weeping, and took their flight 
into the woods. 

In a little time the Spaniards came up. The 
old man looked them in the face without ſurprize 
or fear. They aſked him which way the Indians 
were gone off. He pointed to the woods. They 
aſked him under what roof he lived? He pointed 
to the ſky. They propoſed to him to let them 
take him up and carry him to his abode: he gave 
them an indignant look, and pointed to the 
ground. 

Solicitous to overcome this obſtinate Glenge, 
they began with employing treacherous careſſes: 
theſe had no effect. Next they betook themſelves 
to threats: he heard them unconcerned. Their 

„„ * nie- 
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impatience turned at laſt to fury. They ſhewed 
him, and made ready before his eyes the prepara- 
tives of torture: he beheld them with contempt. 
« Fools!“ ſaid he, with a ſmile of bitterneſs 
and diſdain, * they think to render death terrible 
ce to old age, as if they could invent a greater 
ce evil than decrepitude!“ The Caſtilians, no 
longer able to endure theſe inſults, faſtened him 
to a ſtake, and kindled a flow fire all around 
RA... 
The old man as ſoon as he felt the fire, ſum- 
moning up his ſpirits, armed himſelf with an in- 
Aexible reſolution : his countenance, animated 
by the glow of independence, brightened up, 
and took a caſt of more than wonted dignity ; 
and thus he began his ſong of death: „ When 
« firſt I came into the world, Pain got hold on 
« me, and I wept; for J was then a child. I 
« looked around me; and behold ! all creatures 
e ſaffered ; every thing about me was in 2 way 
ce to die: yet could I not help wiſhing neit'er 
c to ſuffer nor to die; and, like a child as I was, 
« J yielded myſelf to impatience. I became a 
« man: then ſaid Pain to me, Let us wreſtle 
& together: If thou be the ſtronger, I will yield; 
& but if thou let thyſelf be beat down, I will 
<« tear thee, I will trample on thee, yea, and 1 


& will Lap my wings over thee, as the vulture 
& Over 
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& over her prey. Shall it be ſo? ſaid I: begin 
c then: ſo we ſet foot to foot. It is now ſix- 
N years ſince the ſtruggle ſirſt began: and lo! 
« here am I {till upon my ground, nor has it 
ce coſt me yet a tear. I have ſeen my friends 
« falling by your hand: and my beart has ſtifled 
&« all. complaint. I have feen ray ſon cruſhed be- 
& fore my face: nor yet. has the, water ſtarted 
ce in my eyes. What would Pain have of me 
& more? Knows ſhe not who Jam? Behold, ſhe 
«is come to grapple with me even now for the 
« laſt time: ſhe has ſummoned up all her 
& ſtrength; and docs the think to ſhake my reſo- 
&« lution ? I defy her with my lateſt breath; yea, 
© and laugh to ſez her haſten on that death 
„ which will deliver me from her for ever. 
“ Does the think to go on and fight it with my 
* aſhes! Vain thought! The alhes of the dead. 
* are proof againſt her fury. And you, ye 
& cowards! you whom {he employs to prove me, 
6 you will lire on: you will be a prey to her in 
your turns. Ye are come to {trip aud plun- 
ce der us: but ye will fight brother with bro-. 
ther over our miſerable ſpoils. Your hands, 
© firſt drenched in our blood, will then beſmear 
„ theraſelyes with your own; and your bones 
© and our bones, ſcattered pel-mell over our 
deſolated fields, will make peace; they will 
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« ſleep together, and mingle their duſt as if they 
« had been friendly bones, Meantime burn on, 
* tear on, make what you can of this body 
* which I now abandon to you: conſume the 
& little that old age has left of it. See ye yon 
* hungry birds that hover o'er our heads; ye rob 
« them of one meal: but ye keep ready for them 
* another: It is your turn to- day: but it will be 
„ their's to-morrow.” 

Thus ſung the aged Warrior : and the more 
the pain increaſed, the fiercer were his inſults. 
A. Spainiard (Moralez was his name) could no 
longer endure the invectives of the Savage. The 
arms of the old Cacique, his bow and arrows, 
happened to lie by him. The Spaniard ſnatched 
up the bow, and taking an arrow out of the 
quiver, diſcharged it into his body. The Indian 
feeling that the wound was mortal, turned to 
Moralez with a look of calm diſdain: * Ah! 
ec young man,” he cried, “ young man! thy 
«© impatience has loſt thee a fair occafion of 
© learning how to ſuffer.” He expired; and 
the Spaniards, ſtruck with conſternation, paſſed 
the night in the woods, without being able to 
retrace their way. It was not till the morning, 
that by the help of a ſignal given them by Pi- 
zarro, they rallied under his banners. But it 
Was mw perceived that Heaven had choſen itſelf 
a victim 
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a victim Moralez, loſt in the woods, appeared 


c it at $$ 


IZARRO, in the midſt of his diſheartened 
aſſociates, ſtill preſerved a ſnew of conſtan- 
cy, concealing under a countenance of ſerenity 
the gnawing cares that preyed upon his boſom. 
But finding that if they ſtaid, they had no other 
option than that of periſhing by famine, or by the 
ſhafts of the Savages, he and his people betook 
themſelves again to their ſhips; and ſetting ſail, 
went on in queſt of happier ſhores. 
They now diſcovered a pleaſant and culti- 


vated country, in which every thing wore the 


face of peace and induſtry : it was the coaſt of 
Catamez, a rich fertile ſoil, but thinly peopled. 
The Spaniards landed: nor were the natives 
backward to fulfil in favour of theſe ſtrangers 
the natural duties of hoſpitality, But they 
themſelves, expoſed as they were to the inroads 
of more powerful neighbours, owned to theig 
gueſts, that their country was not in a condition 
to afford them a very ſecure retreat. Strangers,” 
aid the Cacique, © Nature, who has made us 
N 7 3 * mild 
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“mild and peaceable, has given us a ſet of ferd- 
„ cious neighbours: tell us if it be ſo every 
& where, that the good lie at the mercy of the 
& wicked.” In our country,” anſwered Pi- 
zarro, “ Heaven in its bounty has united gentle- 
© neſs with courage, and ſtrength with probity.” 
© Go home again then,” replied the Ca- 
cique ſadly: “ for with us the good are weak and 
& fearful, the wicked bold and powerful.“ Pi- 
zarro took his word without diſſiculty, and reti- 
red to a neighbouring Iſland *; thither, not long 
after, came Almagro, and brought ſome aſſiſtance 
with him. | 

Meantime affairs upon the Iſthmus had under- 
gone a total change. Davila was unable to out- 
live the ſhame and aflliction of being abandoned 
by his own fon. He gave up the ghoſt in a fit of 
remorſe and deſperation. His ſucceſſor + had ſuf- 
ſered himſelf to be perſuaded, that Pizarro's aſſo- 
ciates wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to return; 
and that it was only through a ſenſeleſs pride that 
their leader perſevered in his inauſpicious enter- 
prize. In that perſuaſion the new Viceroy ſent 
out two ſhips, under the command of a Caſtilian 
of the name of Tafur, to bring home as many as 
ſhould be willing. | 


The Iſland of Gallo. I Pedro de los Rios. 
| At 
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At light of theſe veſiels, when they were de- 
{cried advancing in full fail, Pizarro's heart leap- 
ed with joy : Burt this tranſport ſoon gave place 
to the molt protound affliction, 

I know not,” ſaid he to Tafur, who had told 
him the order he was come with, “I know nor 
&« what knave it is who, to do me miſchief, has 
© taken upon him to ſpeak for my companions 3. 
„ but be he who he may, his ſtory is an im- 
&« poſition. Theſe noble Caſtilians came with: 
te the ſame expectation that I did, of encoun- 
« tering dangers, and meeting with fatigues wor- 
te thy to put their conſtancy to the trial. Had 
te the enterpriſe been work for cowards, it had 
« been long ago accomplithed before us, and 
£ without us. The difficulty of it is a proof of 
ce its being reſerved for us: the danger of it, when 
& ſurmounted, will turn all of it to glory. It was 
ce throwing a reflection upon our friends, to inn - 
« mate to the Viceroy of the Iſthmus their ha- 
« ying the moſt diſtant thought to cover them- 
« ſelves with diſhonour. For my part, I lay no 
“e reſtraint on any one. Brave men, ſuch as I 
te believe all theſe to be, will have no other wiſh 
ce than to follow me: and men without hearts, 
ce if there be any ſuch among us, are not worth 
e regretting, Let a line then be drawn acroſs 
« the middle of my ſhip. You ſhall be at the 

| „head: 
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sc head: I and my companions will be at the 
*« ſtern. Thoſe who have a mind to quit me, 
« will have but one ſtep to make from honour to 
ec diſgrace.” 

Tafur accepted the propoſal: and who can 
paint the aſtoniſhment and vexation of Pizarro, 
when he ſaw almoſt all his people croſs to Tafur's 
ſide! Indignant, but ſtill firm and undiſturbed, 
he kept his eyes riveted on them as he ſtood. 

One of them happened to return his look; and 
reading in his countenance the marks of a gene- 
rous concern, mingled with thoſe of an undaunt- 
ed intrepidity, he ſaid to thoſe whom example 
had led away, © Caſtilians, do but ſee what a 
« man it is we are abandoning! By Heavens, I 

cannot bear it. No: I had rather die with 
that man there, than live with a ſet of traitors: 
ee Farewell to you!” With theſe words he 

. erofſed back to Pizarro's fide, and running into 

his arms, ſwore never to quit him more. Aleon 
was this warrior's name. Some others followed 
his example: theſe indeed were the ſmaller 
number : but their unhappy Chief was but the 
more ſenſibly touched by ſo generous a proof of 
their attachment. Againſt the deſerters neither 
reproach had eſcaped him, nor complaint : but 
when he ſaw that twelve Caſtilians were content 

10 ſtay with him, and offer him the ſacrifice of 

| their 
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their lives, his heart gave way to ſoft emotions : 
he now embraced them : and gratitude drew 
tears from him which no affliction could extort. 
Thou ſeeſt,” ſays he to Tafur, my veſſel is 
« eyen ready to fall in pieces: leave me one of 
ce thine.” Tafur refuſed him harſhly. “ My or- 
« ders are to bring you back,” ſays he, “ if you 
« think fit: but I can do no more.“ 

And fo then,” returned Pizarro, © ſo many 
© brave men are to be forced to chuſe between 
e diſhonour and deſtruction. Away! Our op- 
e tion is ſoon made: leave us only ſome arms 
& and ammunition. Time may come when he 
«© who has ſent thee will be aſhamed of having 
thus abandoned us.” 

At the fatal moment when Tafur ſet fail and 
left the ſhore, Pizarro was on the point of giving 
himſelf up to the moſt horrible deſpair. He ſaw 
himſelf almoſt alone, on unknown ſeas, and in a 
new world ; abandoned by his country, the ſport 
of the elements, expoſed to the moſt horrid dan» 
gers, at the mercy of a race of Savages, and 
doomed, as it ſeemed, to live or die according 
to their pleaſure. His mind ſtood in need of all 
its ſtrength, to bear itſelf up againſt this blow. 
His companions, collected round him, maintain> 
ed a melancholy filence; and the Hero, to raiſe 


their ſunken courage, ſummoned all his own. 
* The 
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The firſt thing he did was to draw them off 
the ſhore, where they could not help following 
with their eyes the ſails of 'Lafur : puſhing on, 
therefore, to the centre of the Iſland, . My 
& friends,” ſays he, © let us congratulate ourſelves 
«on our being rid of that throng of cowards ; 
& fine ſeconds they would have made to men like 
« us! Courage, my noble friends! The men 
& whom 1 would myſelf have choſen, Fortune has 
6 {till left me. There are few of us; but we 
“ are all ſteady, united, indiſſolubly united, by 


„ friendſhip, confidence, and misfortune. Doubt 


* not but there will come to us companions 
* emulous of our glory: for from this moment 
ce the fame of it is flying to the coaſls we failed 
« from; the deſerters will ſpread it far and wide. 
© Yes, my friends, happen what may, thirteen 
© men who, left without aſſiſtance on theſe 
& unknown coaſts, in the midſt of a Savage 
people, perſiſt in the reſolve to conquer, are 


“already ſure of at leaſt one thing, which is 


© glory. And pray, what is it that brought us 
© here? The noble ambition of rendering our 
e names immortal! Immortal then they are. 


The event is from henceforth a matter of indit- 


& ference. Happy or miſerable, one thing will 
5 at leaſt be indiſputable; our having given the 
„world an hitherto unexampled proof of fpirt: 
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< and intrepidity. For our parts, let us pity our 
cc country for producing ſuch a ſet of cowards : 
but let us congratulate one another on the 
& luſtre our honour will receive from their diſ- 
« crace. After all, what is it we are riſking ? 
« Life! a hundred and a hundred times we have 
e been laviſh of it for a trifle : but before we 
« Jofe it, there are ſtill ways in which we may 
© employ it to the advantage of our fame. Let 
& us begin with ſecuring ourſelves an aſylum leſs 
c expoſed to the ſurpriſes of the Indians. In this 
% place we ſhould be in want of every thing. 
The Ifland of Gorgona is fertile and uninhabi- 
« ted: the appearance ol it is formidable, and 
ce the approaches dangerous. The Indians dare 
c not attempt it; let us make haſte and get poſ- 
& ſeſſion of it: a fitter retreat for thirteen men 
cc abandoned and ſevered from the world, is not 
£ any where to be found.” 

The Iſland of Gorgona was well ſuited. to its 
name. It was one of the moſt hideous ſpectacles int 
nature. A ſky perpetually loaded with thick clouds, 
winds bluſtering, thunders roaring, lightning 
blaſting, rains and hail-ſtones pouring; moun- 
tains overgrown with dreary foreſts; the crowd- 
ed trees hiding the ground with a deep maſs of 
rotten leaves, the ſpoils of ages, and with their 
entangled branches forming a thick matting im- 
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penetrable to the light ; miry hollows, drenched 
inceſſantly by impetuous torrents; ſhores ſtrewed 
thick with breakers, battered by the foaming 
waves; the winds whiſtling through the wilds, 
ſometimes like the howling of wolves, ſome- 


times like the yell of tygers; enormous ſerpents 


crawling on the moiſt graſs of the marſhes, 
or with their vaſt coils embracing the branches 
of the trees; thick ſwarms of venemous inſects 
which, engendered by a ſtagnant air, were buz- 
zing about every where in ſearch of prey: ſuch 
was the ſcene preſented by the Iſland of Gorgona ; 
ſuch was the ſtation to which Pizarro and his 
companions betook themſelves for refuge. 

They were all ſhocked at the aſpect of this 
black abode; nor could Pizarro himſelf help 
ſhuddering : but he had no other choice. His 
veſſe] would not have held together for-a longer 
run. Upon landing, he did his utmoſt therefore 
to diſguiſe, under an appearance of joy, the horror 
that had ſeized him. 

His firſt care was to pitch upon a riſing ground, 
where the earth was never. overflowed, and which, 
by its vicinity to the ſea, might enable him to 
make ſignals to any veſſels that ſhould appear. In 
ſpite of the moiſture of the trees with which the 
hill was covered, he made an opening through 


them by fire. A ſtrong wind ſet it a-blaze; 
| and 
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and the ſummit of the hill was cleared. Pizarro 
fixed his quarters there, built huts, and ſurround- 
ed them with an incloſure. 

Friends,“ ſaid he, © it is good for us to be 
cc here, Here nature is wild indeed, but ſhe is 
ce fruitful. The woods are peopled with birds; 
ce the ſea abounds in fiſh; freſh water runs 
© in plenty from the mountains. Among the 
cc fruits which nature offers us, there are ſome 
" nouriſhing enough to ſerve us inſtead of bread. 
« The air indeed is moiſt in the valleys below, 
«but it is leſs ſo on this eminence; and our 
& continual fires will dry it more and more. 
« Sheltered by thick roofs of foliage, we may 
cc bid dehance to the wind and rain. As to 
ce thoſe black ſtorms, they are a moſt magnificent 
& ſpectacle, and ſerve to entertain us: for 
« Nature never ſhews herſclf in ſuch majeſty, 
ce as when ſhe clothes herſelf with terrors. Here 
&« the is truly awful. There is a ſomething 
te al moſt ſupernatural in this ſublime diſorder; 
« ſomething that, while it elevates, inſpires the 
% ſoul with firmneſs.. Yes, my friends! our 
ec viſit to this romantic region will have given 
& a ſublimity and energy to our ſentiments, 
&« exceeding every thing we could otherwiſe have 
“ conceived. Jo ſuſtain the ſhock of theſe 
& rough elements is the only trial that was yet 

Vor. I 9 s want- 
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ce wanting to our courage. Meantime, think not 
&© they will be always thus at war with us; we 
& ſhall ſee ſerener days: then, while the winds 
« and tempeſts are at peace with us, the care 
ce of our ſubſiſtence will not be ſo much a toil to 
eus, as an intefeſting and amuſing exerciſe.” 

By ſuch diſcourſes did Pizarro try to throw a 
veil of comfort over the horrors of this diſmal 
ſcene. Imagination, which poiſons the greateſt 
comforts of life, can ſometimes ſoften the ſeverity 

of the greateſt evils. 

Phe Caſtilians bad ſoon built a kind of barque, 
in which, whenever the fea was calm, they took 
the profitable amuſement of fiſhing with great 
ſucceſs. Game was not leſs plenty; for ſuch ani- 
mals as are of a timorous and inoffenſive kind, be- 
fore they have learnt to know Man for what he is, 
ſeem to look on him as their friend. In this con- 
fidence, they fall readily into his ſnares, and meet, 
as it were, the mortal blow. It 1s not till after they 
have a thouſand times experienced his perfidy and 
malice, that they learn to dread his approach, 
and teach one another to fly before their common 
enemy. 

Three months had elapſed, and Pizarro and 
his companions had not yet ſeen the leaſt 
appearance of a ſhip. Their eyes, inceſſantly 


directed towards the north, wearied themſelves 
in 
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in roaming o'er the vaſt ſolitude of a boundleſs 


ocean. Day after day hope revived and died 
again in their diſtracted boſoms. Pizarro alone 
kept up their ſpirits, and animated them to con- 
ſtancy. * Patience !” he would be ſaying every 
now and then: „ we muſt give our friends time 
&« to provide for every thing. I am leſs afraid of 
ce their ſlowneſs than of their impatience. The 
ce veſſel I expett will have ſet out too ſoon, if it 
«© comes with a haſty levy of ill-choſen recruits ; 
27 It nn me good men, it is well worth oP 
« ing lor. 

He himſelf, however, was far enough from 
poſſeſſing that confidence he was endeavouring 
to inſpire into his friends. The badneſs of the 
climate, its unavoidable influence upon their 
health; the deſtruQion of his veſſel, battered in- 
ceſſantly and almoſt beat to pieces by the waves; 
the uncertainty, and at beſt the probable weak- 
neſs of the reinforcement he was expecting; 
his preſent condition, a ſtill more terrible proſpect 
of futurity ; all this put together, formed in his 
mind a black and diſmal cloud of reflections, 
which left rcom, onl y at ſhort intervale, for a 
faint ray of hope. 

His friends, leſs refolute than he, were wearied 
out with ſuffering. The unwholſome dampneſs 
of the air they breathed, depoſited in their vitals 
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the ſeeds of a contagious languor: and their 
courage diminiſhed daily with their ſtrength. 
& All we aſk for,” ſaid they, © is a milder, and 
* ſomewhat leſs unwholeſome climate. For Hea- 
© ven's ſake, then let us breathe; let us ſave 
ce ourſelves from the malignant influence of this 
« peſtilential air : let us go try whether we can- 
© not find men either to tame or fight with: if 
© we muſt die, let us fee ſome enemy, however, 
© on whom we may give vent to our expiring 

„ | 
Pizarro yielded to theſe intreaties : he ſet them 
accordingly to work in building a barque, in order 
once more to pay a viſit to the main land. But 
in the midſt of their taſk, while they were work- 
ing at it with the greateſt ardour, one of them, 
in looking out from an elevated part of the ſhore, 
thinks he ſpies a ſail. He gives a Wu of exul- 
tation and ſurpriſe : all eyes are pfelently bent 
towards the north. At firſt it is but a faint ap- 
pearance: they are afraid of its being a miſtake : 
they doubt whether what they have taken for 
a ſail, may not after all be nothing but a 
cloud: they fill keep watching: and, little by 
little, hope, as it gains ſtrength, gets the upper 
hand of fear; even as the encreaſing light pierces 
the nocturnal gloom, and diſſipates it at the 
dawn of day. At length all uncertainty 1s at an 
end: 
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end: they diſtinguiſh che fails: they deſcry the 
deck: and that ſhore which till then had hack 
nothing but groans and lamentations to repeat, 
now rung again with ſhouts of joy. But the 
veſſel, when it came to land, ſoon put à period 
to theſe tranſports. The failors it was manned 
with were the only ſuccours : and what diſtreſſed 
Pizarro more, he himſelf was recalled, with per- 
emptory orders for his return. For a moment 
he was almoſt beſide himſelf with vexation. 
«© What,” cried he, © and do they grudge us 
even the melancholy honour of dying on theſe 
© coaſts?” Then recovering again his reſolu- 
tion, „ We'll come back,” ſays he, „ how- 
© ever: nor will I quit this coaſt till I have 
* found out a place for landing.” Before he 
left Gorgona he reſolved to leave behind him a 
monument of his renown. He wrote upon a 
rock, at the foot of which the waves were beat - 
ing: Here thirteen men (mentioning their 
© names) abandoned by all nan 1 
& ſurmount. Xo him en who will venture 
every thing, learn to ſuffer every thing.“ | 
Upon that, embarking on board the veſſel 
that had been brought them, they puſhed forward 
as far as the coaſt of Tumbez. : 
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CHAP. XIX. 


HERE every object that 1 itſel? 
to their eyes, beſpoke a people induſtri- 
ous and wealthy. Pizarro gave theſe people to 
underſtand, that he wiſhed to cultivate their 
friendſhip ; and preſently he ſaw them in crowds 
aſſembling upon the ſhore. Soon after he found 
his veſſel ſurrounded with rafts * laden with pre- 
fents of corn, fruits, and liquors, in veſſels of pure 
gold. Struck with the generofity and magni- 
| ficence of this hoſpitable and friendly people, 
Pizarro congratulated himſelf on having met at 
laſt with men: but what delighted his compa- 
nions was, that they had found gold. 

'The Indians, void of diſtruſt as well as artifice, 
preſſed the Caſtilians to land. Pizarro conſent- 
ed: he gave liberty to two, and but two, of his 
people to go on ſhore, Candia and Molina. 
Scarce were they landed, when they found them- 
ſelves environed by a crowd of people welcom- 
ing and careſſing them. The Cacique him- 
felf ſhewed them into the town, introduced 
them into his palace, and conducted them from 
houſe to houfe through. the dwellings of his 


* The rafts were what they call Balzas. 
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Happy ſubjects. This benevolent people received 
them as a friend, after a long abſence, would re- 

ceive his friend; and with the open unſuſpecting 
confidence of children, made an officious diſplay 
of thoſe riches which, could they but have known 
the conſequence, they would have buried. 

« What can be more affecting,“ ſaid Mo- 
lina, “ than the amiable innocence of this good 
people? . Yes, indeed, a ſimple honeſt fort 
of folks enough,” ſaid Candia, as he was 
taking a plan of the town, and the walls that 
were about it: “ I don't think but we ſhould 
find it eaſy enough to deal with them.” The 
Indians, quite enchanted with the ingenious 
art by which his hand was tracing, as it were, 
the ſhadow of their walls, thought they could 
never enough admire this ſeeming prodigy. They 
little ſuſpected the perfidy that was couched in 
it. What is it you are about ?” demanded 
Alonzo. „I am examining,” anſwered Candia, 
© where it may be beſt for us to attack them.“ 

—* Attack them! What! the very moment 
they are heaping kindnefſes upon you; at the 
© very time they are putting themſelves into 
« your hands, without miſtruſt, and upon the 
«faith of hoſpitality ; is it poſſible you can be 
* meditating the black project of a treacherous 
© attack? Can you be ſo baſe? “ And you,” 
| ſaid 


' 
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fad Candia, “ can you be ſuch a fool as to 
© think that people crofs the ſeas, and come 
% from one end of the world to another, to 
& whine like children about the innocence of a 
ce parcel of filly ſavages? Yes, we ſhould make 
« fine conqueſts, truly, with your moral no- 
ce tions !”-----+ Poſfibly,” faid Alonzo : „But 
« pray is it Pizarro that puts you upon making 
&« of this plan?“ - The very ſame.” —*<© That's 
« what I cannot help doubting.”—* Sir, you 
&« inſult me.“ 4 have too good an opinion of 
him to believe you.” This ſaid, the impetu- 
ous young man ſnatched the drawing out of 


Candia's hands. 
On a ſudden, darting at each other a reſent- 


ful look, they puſhed the crowd aſide : and in 


an inſtant, their ſwords glittered like lightning 
in their valiant hands. The Savages taking it 
all for play, applauded at firſt, with looks of 
delight and ſigns of unaffected wonder, the dex- 
terity with which they puſhed and parried ons 
another's thruſts. But preſently after, ſeeing the 
blood begin to run, they ſhrieked aloud with 
terror and diſtreſs ; and their king, running in 
between the combatants, cried out, © Hold, hold! 
« what 1s it you are doing? My gueſt. , . . My 


4 friend. . . . thy brother! do but ſee there 


ce thy brother's blood.” Immediately the whole 
company 
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company ran in upon them, laid hold of them, 
diſarmed them, and carried them back on board 
the veſſel. | 

Pizarro, when he had been informed of their 
quarrel, gave them both a reprimand ; but not- 
withitanding the pains he took to make it ap- 
pear as if he meant to treat them both on the 
ſame footing, Alonzo thought he could perceive 
that Candia's conduct was approved at bottom. 
This thought threw him into a deep chagrin. 
He called to mind the counſels of the virtuous 
Anchorite: he retraced in idea the ſufferings of 
the old Indian they had burnt; the unjuſt and de- 
ſtructive war that had been waged againſt that 
people; the greedineſs his companions had be- 
trayed at the fight of the gold. In ſhort, when 
he came to conſider the paſt, it preſented him 
with no better proſpect than that of murder and 
rapine for the future ; and from that moment he 
repented he had engaged ſo far. 

As he was adored by the Indians, he was 
the man whom Pizarro moſt commonly ap- 
pointed to. ſee, to the providing what was neceſ- 
ſary for the ſhip. One day that he came on 
ſhore, the good people received him with ſuch 
tender and-unaffeted marks of friendſhip, that 


he could not help burſting into tears.“ In a few 
| e months, 


* 


ent idee. 


c months, perhaps, ſaid he to himſelf, “ theſe 
& fruitful banks, theſe rich paſtures, theſe well- 
ce tilled fields will be all laid waſte : the hands 
ec that cultivate them will be loaded with chains: 
ic theſe ſociable, inoffenſive creatures will be 
& ſlaughtered by thouſands ; and the reſt, reduced 
ce to the moſt frightful ſlavery, will periſh miſera- 
« bly in the ruins. Innocent, unhappy people! 
t No, I can never abandon you to deſtruction : I 
ce feel myſelf attached to you, as it were, by an in- 
&« vincible charm. - No, ſurely . . .. never can it 
ebe faid that I betray my country, by oppoſing 
ce the ruſhans who diſhonour her, and by endea- 
& youring to eſtabliſh her an empire in men's 
ce hearts.” Such was his reſolution ; he accor- 
dingly communicated it to Pizarro in theſe words': 
& TI love the Indians; I ſhall ſtay among them: 
t their upright benevolent manners have won my 
ec heart. Farewell! you will find in me a friend 
ce and mediator, if you reſpect the Laws of Na- 
ce ture in their fayour : an enemy, if by rapine 
„ and bloodſhed you violate thoſe ſacred Laws.” 


Pizarro, concerned to loſe Alonzo, ſent to preſs 


him to return. He was found in the midit of the 


Savages, informing their reaſon, and amuſing 


himſelf with their innocent endearments. Tell 
4 Pizarro,” ſaid he to thoſe who brought the 
 meflage, 
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meſſage, what you have ſeen; and let my ex- 
«ample teach him, that the ſureſt means of 
e captivating theſe people, are juſtice and bene 
« een | 

One of Pizarro's greateſt regrets at quitting 
theſe coaſts was, the leaving behind him this gal- 
lant young man. But Alonzo had never felt 
himſelf: happier than at this moment. Station- 
ed among a people whoſe manners were all gen- 
tleneſs and ſimplicity, his mind was calm, and 
free from every ſtorm of paſſion: he breathed 
the pure air of innocence : he heard them with 
pleaſure celebrate the virtues of the Incas, chil- 
dren of the Sun, and deſcribe, as the effe of 
their beneficence, the happy revolution brought 
about in the manners of the people, at the time 
that by reaſon, more than by force of arms, 
the Incas had brought them to follow their wor- 
ſhip and their laws. Alonzo, in his turn, en- 
deavoured to give them a notion of our cuſtoms 
and manners, of the progreſs made by us in 
knowledge, of the wonders effected by our arts. 

All this filled them with aſtoniſhment. The 
Cacique aſked him, what it could have been 
that engaged him to ſeparate himſelf from his 
friends, and to ſtay behind upon theſe coaſts. 
% Thoſe with whom I came,” replied Alonzo, 
% faid to me, Come, let us go and try what 

| 60 good 
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& good we can do to the inhabitants of the 
“ New World: and fo I followed them. I have 
& ſince found they thought of nothing but how 
ce to do you miſchief: and fo I left them.” 
He then told them the occaſion of his quarrel 
with Candia. The Indian was penetrated with 
the moſt lively gratitude, He kept looking 
him in the face with an air of ſoft and tender 
admiration: and he ſaid in a kind of whiſper, 
“ Yes, is he, indeed! he is more worthy of it 
& than I am.” The hour of fleep approached ; 
the Cacique took his leave of Alonzo, but as 
he went away, he could not help looking back 
every now and then, and lifting up his hands to 
Heaven. | | 
The next morning he came to viſit his gueſt 
at ſunriſe. . Awake,” ſaid he, © King of Tum- 
« bez! Awake,” ſays he to Alonzo, preſent- 
ing him with his diadem and his arms: © Here, 
« take my crown; I have thought well of it: 
6 it is no more than what I owe thee. I have 
de thy valour and thy goodneſs, it is true: but 
„ have not thy wiſdom. Take then my place, 
« rejgn over us. I will be thy fiſt ſubject. 
“I can have no doubt but that the Inca will 
© approve of it.” Alonzo, aſtoniſhed to fee in 
a Savage ſuch a mixture of modeſty and mag- 
nanimity, ſaw, what pride is ignorant of, that 
| true 
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true greatneſs and ſimplicity are near allied, and 
that it muſt be extraordinary, if an upright heart 
is not accompanied by an elevated mind. He 
returned thanks to the Cacique, and ſaid to him, 
© Thou art good and juſt: thou haſt certainly 
thy people's love: let them not loſe their King. 
Other cares demand the attention of thy friend.“ 
In a little time after, the Cacique ſent round 
for the moſt favoured mothers, thoſe whoſe hap- 
pin-is it was to have the faireſt daughters. The 
good women came leading the maidens by the 
hand, and ſtrove who ſhould be thc firlt to offer 
her daughter to Alonzo. „Here,“ ſaid one of 
them, © take now this good girl: ſhe ſpins to 
& perfection; ſhe has made ſome of the fineſt 
«cloth thou canſt imagine. See is affectionate; 
« ſhe will love thee. Every morning as ſhe wakes 
e ſhe ſighs after a huſband; and the moment ſhe 
«* ſaw thee, thou wert the very man ſhe longed for. 
« All my children have been comely : her's will 
c be ſtil] more ſo; for thou wilt be their father; 
«and never did we, any of us, ſee a man like 
te thee.” | | 
Molina would have made no difficulty of yield- 
ing to the charms of beauty, innocence, and 
love. But to take a female companion was 
to engage himſelf: and his deſigns required a 
heart at liberty. He had learned of the Cacique, 
that in a country beyond ws mountains, two 
Vo. L R Incas, 
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Incas, two ſons of the Sun, poſſeſſed between them 
a vaſt empire: and from that moment he had 
formed a reſolution to pay a viſit to their reſpec- 
tive courts. © The Inca, who is King of Cuſco,” 
faid the Cacique, © is haughty and inflexible : he 
& has made himſelf feared among his people. The 
« King of Quito is of a milder diſpoſition ; he has 
& made himſelf adored. Jam of the number of 
e thoſe Caciques whom his father ſubjected to his 
ec ſupremacy.” 

Alonzo begged of his friend, the Cacique, 
to ſupply him with two truſty guides to ſhew 
- him the way to Quito. The Cacique would 
fain have kept him ſtill. What,” fays he, 
&« and art thou then reſolved to leave us? Where 
«is the place thou wilt be more loved, more 
« reverenced than here?“ “ My errand,” ſaid 
Alonzo, is to make provifion for thy ſecu- 
«rity, and to engage the Inca to join with me 
„in taking meaſures for thy defence; for thy 
c enemies will not be long before they return: 
ce but be thou not alarmed, I will come myſelf 
& at the head of the Indian forces to your 
« aſſiſtance.” This generoſity affected the 
Cacique beyond expreſſion : tears were the only 
anſwer he could give. He choſe out himſelf 
the two guides as his friend had defired him : and 


thus accompanied, Alonzo traverſing the valleys, 
followed 
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followed the banks of the river Dola that takes 
its ſource towards the north. 
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FTER a fatiguing walk, they were got 
pretty near the Line, and were about to 

paſs a torrent that falls into the River of Eme- 
ralds, when Alonzo obſerved his two guides 
change countenance on a ſudden, then talk to- 


gether with great appearance of agitation. He 
aſked them what it was diſturbed them? „ Look 


« there, ſaid one of them, © juſt over yonder 
« mountain! ſeeſt thou that black ſpot there in 


& the ſky? It will ſoon get bigger and bigger, 


cc and make a frightful ſtorm.” In fact, a few 


moments afterwards, the ſpot began to ſpread ; 


and the ſummit of the mountain was ſoon cover- 


ed with a black cloud. | 
The Savages made haſte to paſs the torrent. 


One of them ſwam acroſs, and made faſt to 


the oppoſite ſhore a long band of wicker- 
work *, to which Alonzo being ſuſpended in a 


* 'Theſe bridges, if ſuch they may be called, are common in 
Peru, and are called Tarabites. They are made of a vegetable 


« 
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baſket of the ſame materials, was ſwiftly towed 
acroſs : the other Indians followed him; and at 
the ſame inſtant a hollow murmur gave warning 
as a ſignal of the war the adverſe winds were 
about to wage. All on a ſudden their fury began 


to ſhew itſelf by frightful whiſtlings. Thick 


darkneſs ſpread its mantle o'er the earth and 
heaven: the lightening piercing through this 
veil, ſerved only to make its blackneſs ſeem the 
more intenſe; a thouſand peals of thunder, re- 
verberating from an immenſe chain of moun- 
tains, made a roaring which ſeemed to grow 
louder, and then fainter, by alternate fits, like 
that of the ſea when agitated by a ſtorm. The 
mountain, unable to reſiſt the united ſhock of 
the thunder and the winds, tottered and yawned 
with many a hideous chaſm ;z from whence guſh- 
ed out, with a mighty noiſe, ſo many impetuous 
torrents. 'The affrighted animals were flying 
every where out of the woods into, the plain; 
and, by the glimmerings of the lightening, the 
pale travellers might behold the lion, the tyger, 
the Iynx, and the leopard, trembling like them- 
ſelves. In the common peril that threatened 
all animated nature, ferocity was forgotten : ter- 
ror had made the fierceſt of them tame, One 
of Alonzo's guides had, in his fright, gained 


the projecting corner of a rock. A cataract 


pouring 


A 
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pouring down from a higher part of the moun- 
tain undermined this projection, and carried it 
away: the Indian, as he was clinging to . 
was tumbled with it down the flood. The other 
Indian thought he had found ſafety in a hollow 
tree: but a column of fire, the ſummit of 
which loſt itſelf in the clouds, ſtriking upon 
the tree, conſumed it with its unfortunate inha- 
bitant. 
Mean time Molina was waſting his ſtrength in 
wreſtling with the violence of the waters; he 
kept groping about in the dark, laying hold ſome- 
times of the branches, ſometimes of the roots of 
trees that happened to fall in his way, without a 
thought about his guides, without any other ſen- 
timent, in ſhort, than that of ſelf-preſervation : for 
there are moments of affright when compaſſion 
loſes all its influence, and when the wretch, ab- 
ſorbed in the thought of his own dangers has no 
| feeling but for himſelf. 
At length he ſcrambled, ſtill erecping on all 
fours, to the bottom of a craggy rock. There, 
by the favour of the lightning, he ſpied a deep 
and dreary cavern, the fight of which would at 
any other moment have ſtruck him with affright. 
Covered over with bruiſes, exhauſted with fa- 
tigue, he crawled in, and threw himſelf down 
at the bottom of the cave; and he had but juſt 
R 3 time 
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timezto- render thanks to Heaven before ſenſation: 
left bim. 

The ſtorm at length ſubſided ; the thunder and 
the winds ceaſed to drive againſt the mountain; 
the torrents, abating of their rapidity, ceaſed to 
roar, and Molina began to feel the balm of ſleep 
inſinuating itſelf into his veins. But a noiſe, more 
terrible than that of the tempeſt, ſtruck his ear 
the inſtant he was about to yield himſelf to that: 
kindly influence. 

This noiſe, reſembling. the rattling of pebbles, 
came from a multitude of ſerpents, who, like him, 
had taken this cavern for their place of refuge. 
The roof of it was covered with them : there 
interlaced one with another in knots, they made, 
| whenever they moved, that fearful noiſe, the 
nature of which he was not long in recollecting. 
He well knew that the venom of theſe ſerpents 
was the moſt ſubtle of poiſons; that it kindles, 
in an inſtant, in every vein a devouring fire, 
which conſumes, in the midſt of intolerable 
agonies, the wretch who has the misfortune to 
experience their bite. He heard them, as he 
thought, at every inſtant; he fancied he felt 
them crawling about him; he imagined he 
could ſee them ſometimes hanging over his head, 
ſometimes twined one upon another, and ready 
to dart upon him with confederated rage. His 
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exhauſted courage failed him; his blood chilled 
in his veins: ſcarce did he dare to draw his 
breath. Should he attempt to crawl out of the 
cave, he was afraid of graſping or treading upon 
one of theſe horrid reptiles. Now trembling at 
every joint; then for ſome time intranced, as it 
were, and motionleſs, ſurrounded all the while, as- 
he knew himſelf to be, by a thouſand deaths, 
he paſſed a long night in the moſt cruel agonies,, 
wiſhing, yet dreading,. to ſee light again : re-- 
proaching himſelf for the terror that rivetted him 
to his ſeat, and making continual, but ineffectual 
efforts to get the better of his weakneſs. 

The day, when at laſt it came to break, ſhewed' 
him how far his fears were from being ground- 
leſs. He then ſaw all the danger he had before 
only apprehended. He had, however, no choice 
to make, but either to get out or die. He ga- 
thered up with difficulty the little ſtrength he 
had left; he raiſed himſelf up ſoftly, and with: 
bis hands reſted upon his quivering knees, he 
tottered out of the cave, pale and haggard like a. 
ſpectre out of a tomb. The ſame ſtorm which 
had thrown him into this danger, preſerved him 
under it; for the ſerpents had Been as much 
frightened as himſelf: and it is the inſtinct of 
all animals, to lay aſide all miſchievous pro- 
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penſities while their attention is engaged by 
danger. 

A mild and pleaſant day ſcemed to offer com- 
fort to Nature for the ravages of the night. 'The 
earth, as if eſcaped from ſhipwreck, every where 
wore the appearance of a wreck. Foreſts, which 
the evening before raiſed their heads among the 
clouds, were now laid low upon the ground : 
others, bereft of their leaves, ſeemed to ſtand up 
on end with horror. Great hills, which Alonzo 
had ſeen varying their ſurface with a gentle 
curvature, now rent into gaps and precipices, 
ſhewed him their tattered ſides. Ancient trees, 
torn up by the roots, and precipitated from the 
tops of the mountains; the pine- tree, the palm, 
the guyacum, the caobo, the cedar, ſtretched 
out and ſcattered on the plain, covered it with 
their bruiſed trunks and ſhattered branches. 
Broken crags of rocks matked the tracks of the 
torrents: their deep beds was bordered by a 
frightfal multitude of animals of all forts, 
wild, domeſtic, gentle, fierce, that had been 
ſwallowed up and diſgorged again by the cur- 
rent. 

_ Meantime the waters having run off, ſuffered 
the woods and the plains to revive again under 
the rays of an enlivening tun. The {heavens 
ſeemed to have made Peace again with the earth, 


and 
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and to be ſmiling upon her in token of favour and 
reconciliation. Every thing that till breathed, 
began once more to enjoy life: the birds and the 
ſavage beaſts had already forgotten their affright ; 
for a prompt oblivion of evils is a preſent Nature 
has given them, and which ſhe has denied to man. 

'The heart of Alonzo, cramped as it had been 
by ſuffering and affright, began to open itſelf 
once more to the emotions of gladneſs. But no 
: ſooner had his fears for himſelf ſubſided, than he 
began to tremble for his companions. He called 
aloud to them with repeated ſhouts: his eyes 
looked for them in vain: he could ſee no more of 
them: and echo gave him his only anſwer. 
« Alas!“ he cried, © my guides! my friends! are 
ye periſhed then? are ye gone for ever? Yes: 
& jt is certainly all over with them : and me 
« what will become of me?” The young man 
at theſe words, thinking himſelf marked out for 
inevitable calamity, fell once more into deipon- 
dence. To complete his misfortunes, he could 
no longer find the little proviſion they had 
brought with them, and of which the want be- 
came now to be made ſenſible to him by the ex- 
hauſtion of his ſtrength, Nature ſupplied the 
loſs: the mango-trec, the banana, and the oca, 
gave him food “. 
* 'The oca is a kind of ſavory root. 
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As far as his eyes could carry him, he kept 
looking out for ſome inhabited ſpot: he could 
find no ſigns of any ſuch thing: his reſolution 
funk within him. At length he diſcovered a 
path made between two mountains. Happy to 
find once more the traces of mankind, hope and 
joy rekindled in his boſom. The darkneſs of the 
way, overhung, as it was, by rocks that ſcarce 
left a narrow crevice through which the light could 
inſinuate itſelf, had nothing of terror in it now.. 
The inſtin& which drew him in queſt of a place 
where he hoped to find his fellow-creatures, ha- 
ſtened his ſteps, and rendered him inſenſible to 
fatigue and danger. Having reached at laſt the 
termination of this dark defile, he diſcovered a 
champaign country, interſperſed here and there 
with huts, and flocks of ſheep. He now took 
breath; and, with uplifted hands, poured forth 
his ſoul in thanks to Heaven. 

Scarce had he made his appearance, when 
the Savage inhabitants came and ſurrounded 
bim with ſhouts and other expreſſions of exulta- 
tion, which he took for marks of welcome. 
He went up to them with open arms. He 
- fought in vain, however, in their countenances 
for thoſe marks of ſimple, unaffected ſweetneſs 
that were ſo viſible in thoſe of the people of 
"Tumbez : even their ſmile had ſomething ghaſtly 
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in it : their looks ſeemed to have more of craving 
than of curiofity : and their manner of accoſti 
him, for all they made ſo much of him, had an 
undeſcribable ſomething in it that was horrible. 
| Alonzo, however, put himſelf without reſerve in- 
to their hands. Indians,“ ſaid he, „I am a 
« ſtranger, but I am one who loves you. Lou 
e will take pity, I hope, on the deſolate condi- 
ce tion in which you ſee me.” As he was ſpeak- 
ing, he found himſelf loaded with ſhackles : the 
ſhouts of exultation then redoubled ; and he was 
led on to the village. The women came out of 
their huts to meet him, with their children in 
their hands. They flocked round the ſtake to 
which Molina was ſoon tied : and in this company 
he was left a-while. | 
He now ſaw plainly that he was fallen among 
a tribe of Man-eaters. When they tied his hands 
they performed the ceremony of ſtripping him, 
a ſad prelude to his approaching fate! In this con- 
dition he heard the Savages going backwards and 
forwards through the village, inviting one an- 
other to the feaſt; and the ſongs of the women, 
who kept diverting themſelves and dancing round 
him, made no ſecret to him of what was about 
to happen. Children,” ſaid they, “come, 
* {ing away! your fathers have met with a good 
3 Xs <4 22/2 cc prey. 
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ce prey. © Sing away, you _ rogues : you ſhall 
« all of you have your ſhare,” 

While they were thus rejoicing the unhappy 
Alonzo, pale and trembling, kept looking at 
them with much the ſame ſort of eye as a ſtag 


beholds the dogs with, juſt as he has been run 


down. Nature, however was ſtrong enough 
to make one laſt effort: he ſummoned up the 
little ſtrength his fear had left him, and thus 
addreſſed himſelf to the female Savages : Mo- 


„ thers,” ſaid he, „when your children are 


cc hanging at your breaſts, and their father is 
cc fondling thera, and ſmiling on you with the 
& ſmile of love, ſhould you not think it hard, 
« were any one to come and tear to pieces the 
« father and the child before your faces, as ye 


ec are going to tear me? ihe animals Nature 


© has given you for enemies, are the beaſts of the 
&« foreſt: them you may make war upon, their 


C blood you may drink without a crime. As for 


& me, I am a peaceable, inoffenſive man—a man 
« who never did you any harm. A woman like 
« yourſelves bare me in her womb, and fed me 
& with her milk. If ſhe were here, you would fee 
« her trembling with unutterable agony, con- 
« juring you, if you have any bowels, to ſpare 
«© her unhappy ſon. Could you, d' ye think, 


& be proof againſt her tears, and would you ſee 
«a fon 
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cc a ſon ſlaughtered in his mother's arms? For 
« my own part, life is no great matter to me; 
cc but what effects me much more, is the danger 
cc that threatens you, and my anxiety to defend 
4 you againſt a tremendous power that is coming 
& to attack you. I knew of it: and *twas on your 
account I was going to Quito to implore the 
« aſſiſtance of the Inca. For your ſake have I 
been expoſing myſelf to the perils of a long and 
& toilſome journey, and for this am I going to be 
& torn in pieces by your hands. Women, 
ec believe me, as I am your friend, the friend of 
&« your children, and even of your huſbands ! 
« Will ye devour the fleſh of your friend ? will 
&« ye drink your brother's blood?” 

The women, aſtoniſhed at what they heard, 
kept their eyes fixed on him as he ſpoke: and by 
degrees their ſavage hearts relented, and were 
ſoftened by his voice. The united force of youth 
and beauty few hearts are ſo ſtubborn as to reſiſt, 
From the moment he had finiſhed what he 
had to ſay, his paleneſs had gone off: the roſes 
of his cheeks and of his lips had reaſſumed their 
luſtre: his fine black eyes, indeed, caſt not thoſe 
looks of fire they would have ſparkled with 
in a time of love or joy; they languiſhed, and 
they looked but the more tender. His auburn 
locks waving in long ringlets over the ivory of 
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his captive ſhoulders, ſerved as a foil to their en- 
chanting white : and his ſhape, in which all the 
charms of elegance, grace, and majeſty were com- 
bined, completed every thing that was wanting to 
make a perfect model. In the Court of Spain, in 
the midſt of the moſt brilliant train of youth, Mo- 
lina would have outſhone all competitors. How 
much more rare and ſtriking among thoſe Sava- 
ges mult have been the ſpectacle of ſuch beauty? 
Theſe women were not inſenſible to its effects. 
Surprize gave way to tenderneſs, tenderneſs to 
tranſport. The very children whom they had 
brought to drink his blood, they now took in their 
arms, lifted them up even with his face, and wept 
to ſee how tenderly he ſmiled upon them, and kiſ- 

ſed them. | 
Meantime, the men were gathering about him 
in great numbers, armed with a kind of hard 
ſtones, which they had a way of ſharpening, 
They were juſt on the point of throwing them- 
ſelves upon the victim, impatient to lay open his 
veins, and ſet his blood a-running. Upon that 
the women, more alarmed than even Alonzo, 
clung round him with cries and ſhrieks; and, 
ſtretching out their hands to the men, exclaimed, 
« Stop your hands: ſpare this poor young man. 
« He is your friend, he is your brother. He loves 
« you: he wiſhes to deſend you againit a cruel 
% enemy 
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% enemy who is coming to attack you. He was 
« going for your ſake to beg the aſſiſtance of the 
« King of the Mountains. Give him his lite : 
« he will uſe it for our ſake.” Theſe outcries, 
this ſtrange diſcourſe aſtoniſhed the men-ſa- 
vages; but their brutal inſtinct ſpurred them on. 
They kept devouring Alonzo with their eyes 
and ſtruggling to diſengage themſelves from the- 
arms of their wives, in order to begin upon him. 
« No, tygers!” cried the women, © not a drop 
c of his blood ſhall ye taſte, unleſs you drink 
«ours too!” The rugged Savages ſtaid their 
hands: they ſtood ſtaring at one another, mo- 
tionleſs with aſtoniſhment. „“ What can it be,” 
ſaid they, © this captive has done to our wo- 
e men? What, are you all mad? Don't you 
&« ſee all this is but a ſtory he has been making 
© to cajole you !—Away with you, and let us 
© eat our prey in quiet!“ If ye touch a 
& hair of his head,” replied the women, we 
&« {wear all of us, by the heart of the lion that 
& begot you, we'll cut your children's throats, 
e we'll tear them piece-meal, we'll devour them 
before your faces.” At theſe words, the moſt 
furious of them, ſeizing their children by the 
hair, and holding them up in that manner with 
one hand before their huſband's eyes, kept gnaſh- 
ing their teeth, and howling. The men were 
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frightened. &« Well, let him live,” they ſaid, 
„if you will have it ſo.”—And they untied 
_ Alonzo. | 

« We fee very well,” ſaid they to him, “that 
& thou poſſeſſeſt the art of ſorcery : but however, 
&© tell us what this enemy is that threatens us?“ 
c A cruel and terrible people,” anſwered Alonzo. 
&« And thou wert going,” ſaid the women, © to 
© the King of the Mountains to atk him to come 
to our aſſiſtance ??” * Yes, tis on that deſign 

„ that J left Tumbez; but I have leit my guides.“ 
„ e We will give thee one, who will take thee 
te to the river, along the ſhore of which there is 
© 2 path that continues all the way up to its 
&« ſource, But you ſhall ſtay and partake firſt of 
& our feaſt.” 

At this feaſt, in which ſheep were torn to 
Pieces, - and devoured raw and ſtill bleeding, 
in the manner he himſelf was to have been 
devoured, Alonzo could not help ſhuddering 
with horror. He had the courage, however, 
to aſk the Cacique, whether he did not feel na- 
ture riſe, when he eat the fleſh, or drank the 
blood of men. © By the Lion, no,” anſwer- 
ed the Savage: © a man I know nothing of is 
«© ro me like any other dangerous animal. To 
te get rid of him, I kill him: and when I have 
« killed him, I eat him, I ſee no harm in this, 
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* for my part: I know nobody I rob by it, but 
* the vultures.” 

After the feaſt, the Cacique invited —— to 
paſs the night with him in his hut. LThereupon 
the women came to him, a whole company of 
them together, and ſaid, Get thee gone! They 
© have now eat their fill: they are aſleep; but 
&« don't ſtay till they wake, and hunger begins to 
& crave, We know them well; we know how it 
« js with them on ſuch occaſions. Away with 
© thee ! make haſte, or thou wilt be devoured.” 
This ſeaſonable advice accelerated his departure, 
He ſoon ſet out with his new guide, not without 
beſtowing a hundred kiſſes on the hands of his. 


deliverers. 
— a BD | A | 
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8 he drew near to the river of Emeralds, 
A he was ſurprized to ſee on the oppoſite 
ſhore a large company of men embarking, with 
wives and children, upon a fleet of canoes; 
He defired his guide to ſwim acroſs, and aſl 
theſe people, whether their intention was to fall 
down the river towards: Atacamez, or whether 
they were going upwards ? and whether in the 
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latter caſe they would be willing to make room 
in one of their canoes for one who, though a 
| ſtranger, was a friend to all the Indian race. 

The Chief of this Colony gave him for an- 
ſwer, that he was going up the river: that he 
would not refuſe the requeſt of a man who pro- 
feſſed himſelf a friend; and that he would ſend 
a canoe to fetch him. 

The young man, after the dangers he had 
eſcaped, thought there could be no longer any 
thing leſt ſor him to fear. He took leave of his 
guide, threw himſelf without any miſtruſt into the 

' Canoe, and croſſed to the other ſhore. 

«© Thou a Spaniard, and declare thyſelf a 
« friend of the Indians?” ſaid the Chief as ſoon 
as he ſaw him. „ Yes,” anſwered Alonzo: 
« and Spaniard as I am, I would give all the 

de blood in my veins to fave them. Tis on 
&« their account, and for their ſakes that I came 
« here” . . . As he was ſpeaking theſe words, 
his eyes were ſtruck by a figure ſome of the 
Indians were carrying by the fide of the Ca- 
cique. On a ſudden he was obſerved to change 
countenance : joy, ſurprize, and tenderneſs ſtop- 
ped his voice, and made him unable to go on, 
In this image he diſcovered, he thought, the fea- 
tures, he could make out, at leaſt, the cloathing 
and the attitude, of Las-Caſas ; Ah,“ ſays he, 
with 
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with a faultering voice, “ is not this Las-Caſas ? 


© Is it not he that is revered thus like a God?“ 


Saying thus, he ran up to the image and em- 
| braced it. *Tis the ſame,” anſwered the Ca- 
_ cique. © Doſt thou know him then?“ Do 


46% J know him? the man who has been the 


« inſtructor of my youth? Ah, my good people, 
you are all of you my boſom friends, ſince his 
„ virtues are dear to you, and you keep them in 


©« remembrance.” With theſe words he ran into 


the Cacique's arms. * Whence come you ?” 
added he; © where have you left him? and what 


« miracle is this that brings us thus together?“ 


Two brothers, whom the ſacred bands of friend- 
ſhip had united from the cradle, could not have 
felt more tender emotions after a long-regreted 
ſeparation. 


« People,” ſaid Capana, „ fee here a friend 


cc of Las- Caſas. Immediately the whole com- 
pany began vying with each other in teſtifying to 
the Caſtilian how happy they were to have him 


with them: © Thou a friend of Las-Cafas! 


« Come, then, let us be thy ſervants,” cried the 
women; and with an air of affectionate ſimplicity 
invited him to ſit down by them, and repoſe him- 
ſelf. Meantime one of them ran down to the ri- 
ver, and fetching a pitcher full of water, freſh, and 
clear as cryttah begins waſhing his feet: another 

diſentangles, 
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diſentangles, adjuſts, and ties up anew his waving 
locks; a third, while ſhe is wiping off the duſt 
that covers his face, ſtops and looks at him in fi- 
lent admiration. | 
Alonzo drew tears from. the eyes of the Ca- 
eique by the terms in which he ſpoke of Las- 
Caſas; and the Cacique gave him an account 
of the good man's journey into the valley they 
had taken for their aſylum. „ Alas!” added 
the Savage, © wouldſt thou think it? That 
« Spaniard. whoſe life we ſpared at Las-Caſas's 
cc entreaties, is the very man that was the ruin 
s of us.“ — “ He!” —“ The ſame.” —* A wretch! 
cc what, did he betray you?“ “ Oh no: he was 
c good young man: but his father was per- 
„ fidy itſelf. He had his fon watched as he was 
“ coming back to us; and our retreat being 
&« once diſcovered, all we had to do then was to 
& abandon it. Tired of being watched and 
(t hunted as we uſed to be, we are come to ſeek 
« a refuge in the dominions of the Incas; 
&« Quito is the place we are bound for: and 
e jt is in order to avoid the mountains, that we 
_ & have taken this long round.“ “ J. am bound 
e thither too,” ſaid Molina. Upon which he told 
him, how having. quitted Pizarro, in conſequence 
of his concern for the miſeries that threatened the 
People of thoſe coaſts, he had reſolved to go and 
5 find- 
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find out Atabalipa, in order to invite him to their 
aſſiſtance. Ah! cried the Cacique; * thou 
« art one, I ſee, that art worthy to be a friend of 
that good man: methinks I fee in thy eyes a 
& ſpark, as it were, of his ſoul. Do thou then be 
our guide; preſent us to the Inca as thy friends, 
« and anſwer to him for our zeal to ſerve him.” 

The Colony embarked : they took their voyage 
up the river: and when they came to the place 
where, being not far from its ſource, it begins to 
be no longer navigable for canoes, they ſtruck 
into a path that led through the covert of the. 
woods. Roots, and wild fruits, birds ſuch as 
they found means to ſhoot with their ar- 
rows ; theſe, together with the deer and the wild 
goat, hunted down or taken in ſnares, afforded 
this numerous bady a ſubſiſtence. 

After croſſing a hundred different torrents and 
precipices, they began to find the foreſt grow 
thinner aud thinner, till at length they ſaw bar- 
renneſs take place of fertility in exceſs. Inſtead | 
of thoſe cloſe and tufted woods, in which the 
earth, with a ſuperfluity of vigour, laviſhes her 
fruits in waſteful plenty, their eyes diſcovered 
nothing now but thirſty ſands and calcined 
rocks. The Indians were ſtruck with theſe ap- 
pearances : Alonzo himſelf began to be alarmed, 
But ſcarce were they got to the ſummit of the 

| mountains, 
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mountains, when on a ſudden it ſeemed as if a 
curtain were drawn up, and their eyes were pre- 
ſented with a view of the delicious valley of Qui- 
to—the molt romantic ſpot in nature. Unknown 
to this valley is all the viciſſitude of ſeaſons : ne- 
ver does winter ſtrip it of its verdure : never 1s it 
ſcorched by ſummer's heat. The labourer chu- 
ſes when to ſow and reap. A furrow or two 
divides ſpring from autumn. Birth and maturity 
dwell together : flowers and ripe fruit appear 4 
on the ſame branch at once. 
The Indians, led by Molina, purſued their 
Journey to the walls of Quito, with their bows 
hanging by the ſide of their quivers, holding 
their wives and children by the hand—natural 
and unequivocal evidences of peace. 
>_— A whole people coming and aſking hoſpitality, 
formed a new and ſingular enough ſpeCtacle at the 
City gates. The Inca, as ſoon as the news was 
brought him, ordered them to be introduced into 
5 his preſence. He himſelf came out to meet them 
with all the pomp of royalty, from the inner a- 
partment of his palace; followed by a numerous 
court, he advanced as far as to the outer gate, 
and there received the ſtrangers. 
The young Spaniard, who walked by the ſide 
of the Cacique, made his obeiſance to the Inca, 
and was about to ſpeak: but he was prevented 
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by the murmurs and outcries of the Mexicans. 
« Heavens !” cried they, „who is this? *Tis 
© even one of our oppreſſors !” © O yes,” con- 
tinued Orozimbo, *I know him well enough; 
the very countenance, the very apparel of thoſe 
ce barbarians. Inca, I ſay; that man there is a 
<« Caſtilian; let me revenge my country.” At 
theſe words he had got his bow bent, and was 
juſt about to pierce Molina. The Inca laid his 
hand upon the arrow. © Cacique,” ſaid he, 
© moderate this traniport. Innocent or guilty, 
ce every man who appears in the character of a 
« ſuppliant ought at leaſt to have a hearing.” 
“Speak, then,” ſaid he to Molina: © tell us who 
& thou art, whence thou comeſt, what it is that 
cc brings thee here, and what it is thou wouldſt 
% have of me? But beware well, ere thou at- 
© tempteſt to impoſe on me: and if thou art a 
&« Caſtilian, be not ſurprized at the horror with 
« which the ſight of thee cannot but ſtrike the 
„family of Montezuma.” | 

« Ah! if it be ſo, anſwered Alonzo, they 
« have but too much reaſon for their reſent- 
« ment: and all the blood in my veins would 
ce be but a poor ſatisfaction for what has been 
« ſhed of their's. Yes, I am a Caſtilian : I am 
© one of thoſe barbarians who have carried fire 
and ſword through that unhappy continent: 
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ce but I deteſt their fury. It is not long ſince 
“J quitted their fleet, and turned my back 
«on them. Know then, that I am a friend 
& to every man of Indian race. As for thee, 
J have traverſed the deſarts to come to thee, 
and to give thee warning of the danger with 
„ which thy land is threatened. Inca, if what 
ec we have been aſſured be true, if juſtice reigns 
ce upon thy throne, if beneficence be the ſoul of 
ce thy laws, and the characteriſtic virtue of thy 
c empire, I here offer thee the heart of a friend, 
& the arm of a warrior, and the counſels of a man 
&« well acquainted with the danger thou art ex- 
© poſed to. But if I find that in theſe regions 
ec nature is inſulted by tyrannic laws, by im- 
& pious and bloody rites, I will turn my back 
© too even on thee, and I will go live in the 
& recefſes of the deſart, among wild beaſts leſs 
et cruel than human-kind. As to theſe people 
« ] have brought with me, my chief know- 
« ledge of them is from the veneration they 
have for a Caſtihan my friend, the molt virtu- 


«6 ous of mankind. I found them carrying about 


« with them an image of the venerable old man. 
“ Behold it here: I ſaw what it was deſigned for; 
« and {rom that moment I became the friend of 
& a people whom I could not but deem virtuous, 
« feeing how virtue was adored by them. I 

« will 
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ce will anſwer for them, that they are a people 
& of ſenſibility, a people whoſe manners will 
&© jintereſt thee in their favour, a people well 
de worthy of the protection they implore. They 
& are flying from the deſtruction that has preyed 
cc upon their country: and here is their Ca- 
& cique, a man of generolity, ſimplicity, and 
« truth; a man whom, if thou knoweſt the 
&« worth of a good heart, thou wilt be glad to 
« make thy friend.” 

There is ſomething in the noble franknefs of 
a truly great mind, that wherever it appears is 
enough to diſpel all ſuſpicion apd miſtruſt. As 
ſoon as Molina had ſpoken, Atabilipa held out 
to him his hand. © Ye are welcome,” ſays he. 
“ The warrior and the friend, the courage of 
ce the one and the counſels of the other, ſhall 
c alike be well received. Thy eſteem for this 
“ Cacique and his people, I take for a proof of 
their — nor do I wiſh ſor any other 
ce pledge.” 

He gave orders for providing every thing that 
was requiſite to ſupply the neceſſities of theſe new 
ſubjects. A hamlet was built for them in a fertile 
valley. Molina and the Cacique were lodged in 
the palace of the Children of the Sun, and 
ſhared with the Mexican warriors in the favour 
and confidence of the ſovereign of Peru. 

Vor. I. d CHAP, 
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mn. 
IZ ARRO, on his return to the Iſthmus, 


found all hearts in a manner againſt him, 
and chilled by the report of his misfortunes. 
He ſaw plainly, that his ſingle voice would be 
too weak to ſilence envy, and to communicate 
to intimidated minds the ardor of his courage, 
He therefore took the reſolution of repairing 
in perſon to the Court of Spain, where he 
hoped to meet with a more favourable hear- 
Ing. 
This long voyage afforded time for an ambi- 
tious rival to ſtep i in, and make an attempt in a the 
fame quarter. 

This rival was Alvarado, one of Cortez's lieu- 
tenants; the man who of all the followers of 
that gdventurer had acted the moſt ann 
part in the conqueſt of Mexico. 

The province of Guatimala was the reward 
of his exploits: he governed it, or rather reign- 
ed over it as a Sovereign. Still, however, thirſt- 
ing more and more after wealth and glory, he 
kept turning every now and then a greedy eye 
towards the regions of the ſouth. 

To his lot had fallen Amazilli and Telaſco, the 
ſiſter and friend of Orozimbo; a faithful pair, 


who 


* 
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who, in the midſt of their misfortune, had the 
comfort of living and weeping together, of ha- 
ring the ſame chains, and helping one another to 
bear them. He ſtill kept them in captivity: and 
he had learnt by an Indian, that Orozimbo and 
the nephews of Montezuma, having eſcaped from 
the ſword of the conquerors, were gone to ſeek a 
retreat under the dominion of thoſe Monarchs of 
the ſouth, of whoſe riches he had heard ſuch mag- 
nificent deſcriptions. From this circumſtance he 
conceived hopes that ſoon kindled his ambition 
into action. 5 
In his ſuite was a Caſtilian of the name 
of Gomez, a man of enterpriſe, activity, and 
courage, as ſhrewd as he was audacious. © You 
are to know,” ſaid Alvarado to him one day, 
« that I have formed a great delign. To you 
alone I entruſt the ſecret of it. Hitherto we 
© have been both of us but ſo many inſtruments 
« in the hand of Cortez. Our honours are loft 
& in the ſplendor of his name. Meantime, it is in 
&« our power, if we pleaſe, to match the glory of 
ce his conqueſt, perhaps even to eclipſe it. To 
ee the South of this New World lies an Empire 
more extenſive, more opulent than that og 
Mexico: it is called the Kingdom of the 
© Incas. Thither are the nephews of Monte- 
“Zuma fled, in the hope of finding an aſylum ; 
| pf & my 
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ce my plan is, to make ule of them to gain the 
confidence of the Monarch whoſe ſuccour they 
are imploring. Orozimbo, that valiant young 
« warrior, is at the head of them: his ſiſter 
ce and her lover are of the number of my ſlaves : 
© nothing can be- more tender, more ardent, 
ee than the friendſhip between her and Oro- 
| % zimbo. A man who would engage to bring 
by them together, might do what he would with 
1 «© them. Now then, Gomez, I will tell you 


I = 
| ' % what I would have' you do. A veſle] waits 
i & for you at the ſhore, with a hundred Caſti- 


te Jlians, the molt reſolute fellows I could pick 
[ « out. Take with you my captives Amazilli 
cc and Telaſco: make much of them, and ſhew 
© them every kindneſs and attention in thy 
« power: make the beſt of your way to the 
& ſouthern coaſt : ſend to the court of the Incas, 
« and give Orozimbo to underſtand, that the 
& liberty of his friend and fiſter depends upon 
et him and you: that they are waiting for him 
on board your veſſel ; and that an amicable cor- 
« reſpondence with the Incas, an intercourſe 
e with their country, and the happy under- 
ſtanding it is in bis power to bring about 
between us and them, is the price J expect 
| for the ranſom of the two flaves you have it 
= in charge to give him up. You ſee well 
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c enough of what importance it 1s that this ne- 
& potiation ſhould be well conducted, and with 
cc what care the hoſtages ought to be kept till 
& the event of it be known. I place an entire 
confidence in your diſcretion; and to-morrow 
c you may depart.” 

He then gave orders, and the two lovers were 
brought in. © Go,” ſays he to them, “ and ſind 
« out Orozimbo : you ſhall be told where he is; 
« I give you up to him: your ranſom is in his 
e hands.” | 

'The aſtoniſhment of Amazilli and Telaſco was 
extreme: it kept their ſouls for ſome time in 
ſuſpenſe between the joy it gave them to think 
of ſo ſtyange a revolution, and the dread they 


were in leſt it ſhould turn out to be a ſnare. 


They trembled; they looked at one another: 


they raiſed up their eyes towards their maſter, 


trying to read their-deſtiny in his. “ Soxereign 
„ majter of our fate,” ſaid Amazilli to him, 
ce how cruel is this offer, if thy intention is to 
&« deceive us! but how generous, if it be 
&« thy heart that ſpeaks to us!” J am not 
& deceiving you,” replied the Caſtilian. © It 
ec is the part only of cowards to iniult weak- 
t neſs, and to make a ſport of misfortune : I 


« know the reſpect that is due to both. I feel 


e compaſiion for the lot of this Empire, and 
T 3 b particularly 
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“particularly for you, to whom your paſt fortune 
« makes your preſent condition more ſevere, 
* You may venture therefore to give credit 
© to my promiſes, which you will ſpeedily ſee 


4 fulfilled.” ——« Ah,” cried Telaſeo, I have 


„ ſeen thee carrying fire and ſword into the pa- 
&« Jace of my fathers : J have ſeen thy hands red 
&« with the blood of my deareſt friends: thou haſt 
« Joaded me myſelf with chains, which is the 
&« Jaſt lot of infamy: but how great ſoever 
© may have been the injuries thou haſt done me, 
« they ſhall be forgotten: I can forgive thee 
“ every thing; nay, what may appear incredible, 
« I love and reverence thee. See to what a de- 
&« orce thy generoſity has affected me. I, who 
„never till now have afked any thing of thee but 
„death, now fall down and humble myſelf at 
6 thy feet; let me kiſs them: let me bathe them 
„ with my tears. | 
Alvarado embraced them with an appearance 
of ſenſibility. If, you find yourſelves diſpoſed 
« to be grateful,” ſaid he, © for what I have 
« done for you, the only return LI expect is, that 
& you will make a favourable report of me to 
« the valiant Orozimbo. Tell him, that if I 
« know how to vanquiſh, I know likewiſe how 
« to merit victory; and that my nature leads me 


« to treat my enemies with moderation when 
„5 It 
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& peace has reconciled us.” Upon that the cap- 
tives were conducted to the ſhore, and put on 
board the veſielz which weighed anchor by break 
of day. 0 

The weather they had was fair enough till 
they came near about the latitude of the Galapian 
iflands “: but in that latitude a gale ſprung up 
from the north-ealt ſo ſtrong, that it was in vain 
to ſtruggle with it. They felt themſelves hurried 
away beyond all power of reſiſtance, over ſeas that 
as yet had never ſeen a fail. Ten times did the 
Sun make his round ere the wind began to ſlack- 
en. At length it fell, and a dead calm ſucceed- 
ed. The waves, however, ſtill in a violent agi- 
tation, kept rolling for a long time after the wind 
had ceaſed. By degrees, however, their elevation 
became leſs and leſs, till at length not a wrinkle 
was to be ſeen. And now the veſſel, poiſed upon 
a motionleſs ſea, as if it had been held in chains, 
{trove in vain to catch a breath to give it way: 
the ſails, a hundred times unfurled, dropt dead a- 
here js a deſcription a good deal like this in a very inte- 
reſting little Tale, entitled Zimeo; printed at the end of the 
Poem on the Scaſons: f- But I have taken care to have it in 
proof, that this part of my work was written, and known to 
ſeveral friends, before the ſtory of Ziméo was compoſed, Tlie 


Author is himſelf ſatisfied of this, and has permitted me to 
vouch him as a witneſs. 


4 The Author is Monſ. Lambert. 
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gain as often againſt the maſts. Water, ſky, an 
undefined horizon in which the eye roams in vain 
through the abyſs of extenſion; a deep and 
boundleſs void, dead ſilence, and hideous im- 
menſity; theſe were all the objects which in this 
diſmal hemiſphere offered themſelves to view. 
Appalled and petrified with horror, they pray to 
Heaven even for ſtorms and tempeſts; and Hea- 
ven, as if turned into marble like the ſea, pre- 
tents to them from all quarters no other appear- 
ance than the ſame horrible ſerenity. Day runs 
after day, night after night, in this melancholy 
repoſe. That ſun, of which the riſing luſtre 
reanimates and exhilarates the earth; thoſe ſtars, 
whoſe fparkling fires the ſteerſman loves to 
reckon ; the liquid cryſtal of the waters, which 
with ſo much delight we contemplate from the 
ſhore, when it reflects the brightneſs, and gives 
back the blue of heaven : all theſe delightful ob- 


jects are now turned into a ſpectacle of horror: 


whatever to the reſt of nature announces peace and 
joy, is here a harbinger of diſmay, and a prefage 
of death. | 
Meantime proviſions began to fail. They 
were now cut ſhort, they were now mcaſured out 
with a ſevere and niggard hand. Nature, as ſhe 
ſaw the ſources of Jife grow ſcanty, became more 
craving :; the more their ſupplies diminiſhed, the 
| more 
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more their wants increaſed. Scarcity was follow- 
ed at length by famine; a terrible ſcourge even 
upon land, but a thouſand times more terrible 


upon the vaſt abyſs of the waters: for upon land, 


ſome glimmering at leaſt of hope may atord now 
and then a diverſion to pain, and a ſupport to re- 
ſolution ; but in the midſt of an immenſe ocean, 
ſequeſtered, baniſhed, abandoned by all nature, 
ſole occupant of a boundleſs void, man has not 
ſo much as illuſion to fave him from deſpair. 
He beholds, as if it were a gulph yawning before 
him, the horrible ſpace that diſtances him from 
all ſuccour: every thought and every with is loft 
in it: not even the voice of hope can reach 
him. : 

The firſt paroxyſms of famine now ſeized the 
crew : a cruel alternation of fury and dejection, 
during which the wretched ſufferers were to be 
ſeen {ſtretched out at their length upon the decks, 
lifting up their hands to Heaven with piteous 
complaints, or running up and down in a tran- 
ſport of fury from head to ſtern, praying to Death 
to come and releaſe them from their miſeries. 
Gomez, pale and helpleſs, ſhewed himſelf in the 
midit of theſe ſpe res, and ſhared with them in 
their torments. Still, by an effort of courage, 
he did violence to nature. He converſed with 
his people, he ſoothed, he encouraged them, and 
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tried all he could to infuſe into them a remnant 
of hope he no longer had himſelf. His autho- 
rity, his example, the reſpect they felt for him, 
gave a momentary ſuſpenſion to their fury. 
Soon, however, like the fire of a conflagration, it 
burft forth anew ; and one of thoſe wretches, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the Captain, beſpoke him 1 in 
theſe horrid terms : 

© We have already ſlaughtered the Mexicans 
& by thouſands, without neceſſity, and without 
« guilt; at leaſt without remorſe. God had 
« delivered them, we are told, into our hands 
«as ſo many victims, whoſe blood it was law- 
ful for us to ſhed at pleaſure. An Infidel 
„and a wild beaſt are in his fight as one: ſo we 
& have been told a thouſand and a thouſand 
times. Thou haſt two of theſe Savages in thy 
&« hands; thou ſeeſt the extremities we are re- 
% duced to; famine preys upon our inwards. 
« Deliver up to us theſe wretches, who, as well 
«as we, have but a few moments to live, and o- 
„ver whom our religion orders thee to give us 
&« the preference.“ 

« Tf this reſource could ſave you,” replied 


Gomez, „I ſhould not heſitate : ſhocking as 


it is, I ſhould ſubmit to neceſſity, and allow 
© you to avail yourſelves of it: but, believe 
& me, it is not worth while to do ſuch an 

© outrage - 
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ce outrage to nature, for the difference of a few 

c days. My friends, let us not deceive our- 
cc ſelves.; without a miracle death muſt be our 
ce fate. God beholds us; ö the hour is at hand: 
& Jet us implore his mercy.“ 

This anſwer threw them into conſternation 
they retired one by one; and each man, in ſoli- 
tary ſilence, gave vent to the deſpair which gnaw- 
ed his heart. 

In a corner of the veſſel languiſhed in <6 lence 
Amazilli and Telaſco. More accuſtomed to pain, 
they bore it now without complaint; only they 
would now and then give each other a look of 
dying tenderneſs, and ſay : I ſhall never ſee 


« my brother again: I ſhall never more ſee my 


« friend!“ 

The Caſtilians, who with EY and haggard eyes 
kept inceſſantly prowling over them, watched 
with attentive eagerneſs the progreſs of their lan- 
guor. By the cloſe approaches of the Caſtilians, 
by their greedy looks, by their convulſive hanker- 
ings, by thoſe emotions of fury which they were 
ſcarce able to keep in, Telaſco, who thought he 
ſaw them like half-famiſhed tygers ready to 
faſten upon his beloved, kept clinging to her 
with the jealouſy of a lioneſs when ſhe guards 
her young, His eyes were open. to all their 
motions, and watched them without reſpite. 
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Every now and then, upon finding himſelf irre- 


ſiſtably ſollicited by fleep, he would tremble, and 


claſp with a cloſer embrace the tender Amazilli. 


« I am ſinking,” ſaid he at laſt : * my eyes will 


& cloſe in ſpite of all that I can do; I can no 
longer watch over thee to defend thee. Theſe 
& barbarians will take advantage, perhaps, of the 
&« inſtant J fall aſleep, and ſeize thee for a prey. 
« Let us keep cloſe, my deareſt nn that 
« at leaſt thy cries may wake me.” 

Gomez, who himſelt kept an attentive eye 
upon the Spaniards, gave them ſome little 
relief, out of the ſmall pittance of proviſions 
he had leſt, and kept them within bounds during 
the courſe of that fatal day. Night came, and 
ſtill nothing was heard ſtirring but the ſound of 
groans. Conſternation rivetted every man to his. 
place. 

Amazill with a faultering hand kept graſping 
that of Telaſco: “My ſweet friend,” faid ſhe, 


% were we alone, my requeſt to thee would be 


« to put an immediate end to the ſmall remains 
& of life I have left, that I might ſerve for ſuſ- 


„ tenance_ to thee. I ſhould by that means be 


« ſaved from the agonies of a lingering death; 
«K and I ſhould Ted the comfort of 8 


that my days would be added to thoſe of my 


“ beloved, 
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ce beloved, and that his boſom would be my 
c grave. But were that to happen, I ſee 
& what would be the conſequence: theſe ruf- 
„ fians would ſnatch my bleeding limbs out 
of thy hands; and, juſtifying themſelves by 
„thy example, they would think they might 
e tear thee too in pieces, and devour thee after 
„me. *Tis that which ſhocks me.“ My 
& love,” replied Telaſco, „“ thou who makeſt 
« life ſtill dear to me, and giveſt me courage 
cc to ſupport myſelf under ſuch a load of ſuffer- 


e ings, ſay, what is it I have done to thee, 


& that thou ſhouldit wiſh me to live a moment 
c after thee? If I thought it were any advantage 
e to prolong the days of one's beloved, by ſa- 
6 erificing to her one's own, thinkeſt thou that 
“ I ſhould have delayed thus long to open my 
„ veins, and nouriſh thee with my blood? 
« No, my Amazilli, we muſt die together: tis 
« the only comfort our deſtiny has left us. 
& Thou art the weaker of the two, and doubt- 


“ Jeſs wilt be the firſt to fink : then, in order 


ce to ſave thee from the outrages of theſe fa miſh- 
« ed barbarians, if I have ſtrength enough left 


« I will drag thee to the ſtern, I will clafp 


« thee in my arms, I will glue my lps to 
«thine, and I will let myſelf drop with thee 
« into the water, where we ſhall find our grave 
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together.“ This thought gave a relief to their 
ſufferings; and they kept looking upon the wa- 
tery abyſs that was waiting to ſwallow them up, 
as a port that ſtretched out its arms to them to 
ſhelter them from Spaniſh cruelty. 
Day appeared; and now at length a freſh gale 
ſprung up, which brought back a ray of hope to 
the fouls of the Caſtilians. But alas! what 
hope! This new wind {till oppoſed their return- 
ing to the eaſtward, and drove them out till far- 
ther and farther over a boundleſs ocean. Howe- 
ver, it took them out of that ſtate of dead repoſe, 
more horrible than every thing beſides; and the 
track, whatſoever it might prove, which it forced 
them to deſcribe, appeared in their eyes a path of 
deliverance and ſafety. 

In an inſtant the ſails are unfurled, and pre- 
ſented to this welcome gale: they ſwell with it: 
the veſſel moves, and, upon the now wavering 
ſurface of the ſea, ſoon traces a long furrow. 
No ſhouts, however, affault the air: the weak- 
neſs of the crew affords them no other ex- 
preſſions of joy than ſighs and attitudes of 
tranſport. They keep on plowing the watery 
plain; their eyes continue wandering round the 
horizon's edge, to deſcry, if poſſible, ſome 
appearance of. a coaſt. At length, from the 


maintop of the maſt, one of the men thinks 
he 
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he perceives a fixed ſpeck at the verge of the ho- 
rizon. All eyes are turned in an inſtant to 
this projecting point, which ſeems as if it were 
fixed. It looks, in ſhort, like an iſland: they 
venture to hope it may be ſo; the pilot even 
aſſures them of it. Their withered hearts begin 
now to expand: tears of joy begin to flow; and 
the nearer they come to it, the more their confi- 
dence encreaſes. 5 75 
Engroſſed by the care of recovering the ſink- 
ing ſpirits of his followers, Gomez now diſtri- 
buted among them the ſmall pittance of pro- | 
viſions he had in reſerve. “ My friends,” ſaid 
he, „ before night comes we {hall have em- 
&* braced the land, and all our ſuſferings will be 
t forgotten.” | 
Theſe ſupplies, however, were uſeleſs to the 
greater part of the crew. Their vital organs, re- 
duced to the loweſt pitch of debility, had loſt 
their power of action. Some gave vp the ghoſt: 
as they were devouring the bread they had been 
ſo cagerly longing for; others finding themſelves 
no longer in a condition to ſwallow the food 
when it was offered them, expired in a convul- 
ſion of rage, curſing the pity that had obliged 
them to abſtain from the fleſh and blood of 
their fellow-creatures. A few of them, ſoſten- 
ed down by their ſufferings, delivered from the 
U'2 illuſiom 
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illuſion of their paſſions, reſtored to nature, and 
cured of that horrible delirium into which they 
had been plunged by fanaticiſm and pride, now 
came to deteſt their barbarous prejudices, and to 
ſee through their errors: converted to humanity, 
they were come at length to look upon the poor 
Indians, whom they had ſo bafely tormented, 
in the light of men. Home of them, lifting up 
their hands to Heaven, implored forgiveneſs of 
the Almighty : others, whoſe haggard counte- 
nances bore the ſtrongeſt characters of repentance, 
turned their dying eyes towards the two Mex1- 
cans. One of theſe penitents making a laſt effort 
crawled up to Telaſeo's fect, and here with a 
voice interrupted by the ſobs of agony, © Forgive 
« me,” ſaid he, © my brother!“ and with thefe 
words he expired, 
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TEANTIME the hore approached, 
Verdant foreſts were ſeen to raiſe them- 
ſelves above the ſurface of the waters, This 
proſpect was exhibited by a cluſter of Iflands, 
ſince become ſzmous under the name of the 


Iſlands of Mendoga. Ty hawled in, and 
preſently 
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preſently the veſſel was ſurrounded by a multi- 
tude of barks, which came out from a canal that 
runs through the midſt of theſe fortunate abodes. 
Theſe barks were filled with a multitude of 
| ſprightly, handſome, well-made Savages, unarm- 
ed, and almoſt naked; who carried in their hands 
a number of green boughs, to each of which a 
white veil hung floating, as a ſign of peace and 
amity. 

Misfortune had by this time ſoitened the hearts: 
of the Caſtilians, and broxen down their rugged 
pride. Secluſion and diitreſs had taught them to 
love the ſociety of men: for the ſenſe of our wants 
is the brit bond of ſociety. Jo be humane, a 
man mutt have been ſenſible of his weakneſs. 
Touched with the aTectionate manner in which 
the Savages accoſted then, they made anſwer by 
every ſign of joy and fricndihip. The Iflanders, 
void of diſtruſt, iprung in an inſtant from their 
bar ks on board the veſſel: they ſhewed them- 
ſelves ſenſibly affected by the ſigns of languor and 
exhauſtion they ſaw in the faces of the crew: 
their eager careſſes were ſuch as ſerved ſtrongly 
to expreſs the ſentiment of compaſſion, and their 
delire of giving every relief in their power to their 
new gueſts, | 

The Commander made no difficulty of truſt- 
ing to their good faith. A harbour formed by 
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nature, ſerved as an aſylum to his veſſel: he land- 
ed with his people in that which ſeemed to him 

The Iflanders, enchanted with their new gueſts, 
conducted them into the village. It was ſituated 
at the foot of a riſing ground, by the ſide of a 
rill, which iſſuing in a copious ſtream out of a 
rock, meandered through a valley, which nature, 


with very little aſſiſtance, had formed into one of 


the pleaſanteſt fruit-gardens imaginable. The 
huts were thatched with leaves : induſtry, in- 
ſtructed by neceſſity, had called in to aſſiſt in their 
conſtruction all the beauties of ſimplicity. A 


Night wyth, which in the night-time ſerved to 


cloſe the entrance into each hut: a ſlight wyth, 
the only faſtening to theſ2 peaceful habitations, 
was the happy ſymbol of ſecurity, the companion 
of good faith. The ſpear, the bow and the qui- 
ver, that might be ſeen hanging up againſt the 
walls, were implements of hunting only, not of 
war. War was to them unknown. 

As ſoon as they were come to the village, 
the Savages invited their gueſts to fit down and 


* It has ſince been called the Iſland of Chriſtina. It lies in 
nine degrees South. This epiſode was written a long time be- 
fore the diſcovery of the Iſland of Otaheite, upon the ground 


of ancient relations of voyages made in the South Seas. 
f - repoſe 
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repoſe themſelves : and immediately a company 
of young girls, beautiful as Nymphs, and like 
„them half naked, came up with baſkets of fruit 
they had been gathering. Among the various 
kinds of fruits was one, which Nature ſeems to 
have deſtined to anſwer the purpoſe of the moſt 


nutritious kind of milk, in reſtoring ſtrength to 
thoſe who bave been enfeebled by ſickneſs or old 
age *. This delicious production of vegetable 
nature ſeemed to infuſe freſh life into the veins- 


of the Caſtilians. Soft ſlumbers followed this re- 
freſhing meal; and the people, ranging them» 


ſelves on the outſide of the hut, kept ſilence while 


their gueſts were ſleeping. 
In the evening, by the time of their awaking, 


the good people had aſſembled themſelves under 
a. tuft of palm-trees planted in the middle of 
the hamlet, and were juſt ſitting down to their 
repaſt, of which they invited the Spaniards to- 
partake. A. diſh of pulſe, ſome excellent fruit, 
a well-flavoured root, of which they had made a 
nouriſhing ſort of bread ;z a few turtle-dovesſand 


wood-pigeons, a few of the other inhabitants of 
the woods, or of the waters, whom the arrow 


- *® Sea-faring people call it Blanc- mauger. Note of the Author. 
The author perhaps means the Bread-fruit, deſcribed in Anfon's 
and Hawkeſworth's voyages. The word Blant-manger is not to 
Se found in Bomare's Dict. de Hiſt, Nat. Note of the Tranſlator. 
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had wounded, or the hook ſeduced ; water pure 
as cryſtal; a few other liquors which they had 
"contrived to extract from different fruits, and of 
which they made a pleaſant kind of beverage ;. 
ſuch were the articles of which theſe happy people 
compoſed their diet. 

While under favour of reft and plenty, and 
a healthy climate, the Caſtilians were recruiting 
their walted ſtrength, Gomez was making obſer- 
vations at his leiſure hours upon the cuſtoms, or 
rather the diipofitions of the Iſlanders: for laws 
they knew of none but thoſe of inſtindt. An af— 
fluence of all the domforts of life, added to the 
facility of en: ing them, left no time for the 
paſſions O rankie in their breaſts. Envy, hatred, 
and mice, would have paſſed for madneſs. Of 
all the evils that are the lot of depraved huma- 
nity, the only one theſe people were acquainted 
with, was pain. Even death was not reckoned 
by them into the number: they called it, The 
long Sleep. 

Their equality, their e eaſy circumſtances, the 
impoſſibility they were in of finding occaſions 
for envy, Jealouſy, or. avarice, to exert” them- 
ſelves; or, in ſhort, ot conceiving any meaſure 
or ipecies of felicity beyond that which they- 
enjoyed, were circumſtances that would natu— 
rally render the bufinels of governmeut among 

them 
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them an eaſy taſk. The Ancients aſſembled to- 


gether compoſed a Council, that managed the, 


affairs of the commonwealth z and as years made 
the only diſtinctions of rank, and it was old age 
only that gave the title to command, that right 
was not of a nature to be envied. 

Love, which was the only thing that could 
ſeem at all in danger of diſturbing the harmony 
and intelligence that reigned in this peaceful 
ſociety; love was there ſubject to the laws 
of beauty. That ſex which Nature has 
formed to govern with the ſceptre of delight, 


had the happy liberty of varying and multiply- 


ing its conqueſts, without making a captive 
of the favoured lover, without tying itſelf down 
to any engagement. Uglineis with them was a 
kind of prodigy ; and beauty, that endowment 
which elfewhere is ſo rare, was there ſo far from 
being ſo, that a change carried nothing in it of 
cruelty or humiliation. Sure of meeting at any 
time with a ſuſceptible heart, united to a charming 
perſon, the diſcarded lover had no time to afflict 
himſelf with the thoughts of his diſgrace, or to be 
jealous of the happineſs of his ſucceſſor. The 
chain which bound a wedded' pair, was durable 
or brittle according to their liking. Formed by 
taſte or by deſire, it was liable at any time to be 
broken by caprice ; without being aſhamed of it, 


one 
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one might ceaſe to love; without complaining, 
-one might ceaſe to pleaſe. Love, when he took 
his flight, did not leave Hatred to ſucceed him; 
every lover was a rival; every rival was a friend: 
and each fair one ſaw in the circle of her male ac- 
quaintance, and ſaw it without ſcandal, ſo many 
gallants whom ſhe had either made happy, or was 
about to make happy in their turns. The relation 
of mother and child was the only one that was ap- 
propriated to any two perſons in the ſociety : pa · 
ternal affeQtion embraced the whole riſing gene- 
ration: and the ties of blood being by this means 
the leſs ſtrict indeed, but the more extenſive, were 
ſuch as bound together the whole people into one 
large family. 

The Spaniards thought they ſhould never 
have done wondering at a ſet of manners ſo 
different from every thing they had been uſed to. 
At night theſe hoſpitable people gave up to them 
their huts, reſerving only a few for the old men, 
and the women who had infants to take care of. 
The young people of both ſexes lay ſcattered here 
and there by the ſide of the ſtream that 
meandered in the mead, with no other bed than 
the enamelled ſurface of the turf, nor canopy 
than the foliage of the plantain and the poplar. 
One might ſee them in their dances, forming 

themſelves: 
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themſelves into pairs, and binding one another in 
chains of flowers; and when the ſun was down, 
and the Empreſs of the night in the midſt of the 
ſtars diſplayed her filver bow, one might have 
ſeen this ſwarm of happy lovers, as they lay 
ſtretched upon their verdant couch, paſling gently 
from merriment to love, and fiom dalliance to 
repoſe. | 

The next day a new choice was made, which 
the day after gave place afreſh to different amours. 
One of the tendereſt marks of affection a girl a- 
mong theſe Iſlanders could give her lover, was to 
engage her acquaintance to make choice of him 
in their turns. It would rather have been an hu- 
miliating circumſtance than otherwiſe, to have 
had him to herſelf; and the more new conqueſts 
ſhe could procure him by her favourable report 
of him, the more he would be with her, and the 
more grateful he would ſhew himſelf when he 
came back to her after the conqueſts to which ſhe 
had paved his way. 

What kind of worſhip could there be among a 
people like this? The Spaniards were curious 
to inform themſelves; and Gomez thought at 
laſt he had made it out. He obſerved in an 
incloſed building, that ſeemed to have the ap- 
pearance of a temple, a few ſtatues which 
they ſeemed to look upon with veneration. He 

Was 
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was curious to know what ideas the people an- 
nexed to theſe objects. Thou ſeeſt,“ ſaid an 
old man to whom he put the queſtion, „ thou 
ce ſeeſt our houſes: this is the image of the man 
© who taught us the way to build them. Thou 
& ſfeeſt our bows and quivers : this man here was 
ce the inventor of thoſe arms. Thou haſt ſeen us 
& draw fire by rubbing pieces of wood, and ſtri- 
& king ſtones one againſt another: this other 
“ man is the firſt that diſcovered to our fore- 
« fathers that curious ſecret. Obſerve this ſtuff 
« we wear for clothing; it is made from the bark 
« of trees; the art of working it was invented 
ce by that man there. That next to him was he 
« who taught us to make the nets we uſe for 
&« catching fiſh and birds. Beyond him is the 
ce jnduſtrious mortal who ſhewed us how to 
cc hollow out our canoes, and cut the waters 
de with our oars. That other was he who firſt 
te had the thought of tranſplanting trees; and 
ec jit was he who formed that beautiful clump, 
c which adorns our hamlet with its ſhade. In 
&« ſhort, there are none of them but have ſig— 
&« nalized themſelves by ſome choice invention 
« of which they have been the authors: and we 
cc take a pleaſure in paying honour to the images 
© which ſerve to recal the idea of them to our 
e memories.“ 
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CHAP XXIV. 


A COMPANY of wretched people, who, 
like the Spainards, after having but juſt 
eſcaped from one of the moſt horrible of all 
calamities, had found in ſuch an Ifland as this 
the ſweets of repoſe, abundance, equality, and 
peace, would naturally be in no great haſte to 
quit it in order to traverſe an unknown ocean, 
where the ſame horrors might perhaps await 
them ſtill. A freſh delight now offered itſelf to 
captivate their inclinations. | 
An invitation was given them to join in 
the nuptial dances; thoſe dances at which the 
young people of the hamlet aſſembled in the 
mead, towards the evening, when a freſh 
choice made every day a new variety in the 
charms of Hymen. Gomez tried in vain to 
put by the ſolicitations of the Indians: he faw, 
that beſides diſobliging them, it would be enough 
to raiſe a mutiny among his crew, if he refuſed 
to indulge the latter with the pleaſures to which 
they were invited, All he could do, was to 
keep himſelf out of ſo dangerous a temptation, 
and to forbear countenancing the licence by his 
example. 
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As to Amazilli and Telaſco, nothing could 
be happier than that faithful pair. Reſtored 
to life, cheriſhed by the Indians, unmoleſted 
by the Spaniards, they lived only to love. They 
never were aſunder for a moment; they enjoyed 
all along in each other's company the charms of 
that pleaſant climate, with all the delights that 
were the growth of thoſe beautiful abodes : 
one thing only was wanting to render their 
happineſs compleat ; the company of Orozimbo. 
They too were conſtantly invited to the dan- 
eing in the mead. Amazilli, however, never 
could be prevailed upon to be of the party. 
<« Tf there were nobody there but the Savages,” 
ſaid ſhe one day to Telaſco, © I ſhould have 
no objection. They leave their women at 
ce liberty to take their choice; and thou wouldſt 
& always be ſure enough of mine. Tho' one hand- 
« ſomer than me were to chuſe thee too, I 
& cannot help thinking I ſhould be pre- 
« ferred : but if it happened otherwiſe, I ſhould 
« come home to my cot and weep, and I ſhould 
« ſay, Well, then, he is happy, however, 
ee though it be with another. But no; I feel 
that is not poſſible: nor is it the fear of 
ce ſeeing thee unfaithful that makes me un- 
« eaſy, and prevents my going. It is my fear 
« of irritating the jealous pride of our maſters. 

« One 
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« One or other of them might, perhaps, be for 
&« chuſing thy beloved: they are haughty and 
&« violent; they would be offended to ſee their 
6 ſhave preferred before them; that flave who 
ec will ever be the ſovereign maſter of my 
« heart. Give the Iſlanders then to underſtand, 
&« that for our parts, we have made our choice, 
cc and that we are happy in belonging ſolely to 
ec each other: or if there be any of thoſe beauties 
„ thou art more pleaſed with than with me, go 
« ſhew thyſelf in the midſt of them; their wiſhes 
cc will center all of them in thee; thou wilt only 
&« have te take thy choice: and then, as for poor 
c Amazilli, ſhe will keep faithful to thee; and 
« while ſhe is ſitting by herſelf and crying, will 
beg of ſleep to bring thee to her in her dreams.“ 
The very thought of this was enough to ſet 
the tears a-flowing. The Cacique wiped them 
from her cheeks by a thouſand tender and con- 
foling kiſſes. What? I!” ſays he; “ that I 
« ſhould breathe, that my heart ſhould beat a 
« ſingle inſtant for any other than Amazilli! 
& Fear it not, my Love ! the very imagination does 
© me wrong. I ſhould have liked, I muſt confeſs, 
« well enough to have been preſent at theſe dan- 
& ces, if it had been only for the ſake of ſeeing 
«© myſelf preferred to every body by thee: for I 
“ muſt confeſs, I am not without vanity ; and 
A 2 c thou 
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te thou knoweſt how charming a thing it is to be 
„ envied. But ſince thou art afraid of raiſing 
« the jealouſy of the Spaniards, I ſubmit. Let 
ce us keep then by ourſelves; and let us leave for 
the enjoyment of theſe poor creatures, who 
* know not what true love is, the vain pleaſures 
« of inconſtancy.” Their refufal was a little 
wondered at, but nobody took it amiis. 

The enchantment the Spaniards were in at 
this voluptuous feaſt, is eafier conceived than 
deſcribed. Finding themſelves in the midſt of,a 
crowd of young women, rich in all the*charms 
of nature, unincumbered by ornaments, and 
ſcarcely by any kind of covering ;. faſhioned by 
the hands of love, endowed with all the charms 
of nature; briſk, lively, wanton, animated by the 
fire of joy and the attraction of pleaſure ; ſmi- 
ling upon their gueſts, and holding out their 
hands to them with looks that flaſhed deſire, 
they were in a ſtate of intoxication : their 
raptures were like the delirium of a delicious 
dream. 

The turn theſe beautiful females gave to their 
"dances, were ſuch as intimated that they were all of 
them diſputing with one another the conqueſt 
ot every Caſtilian : ſuch, according to their 
notions, was the compliment dictated by the 
laws of hoſpitality, The Caſtilians by that 
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means had their own choice; but the following 
day beauty reſumed its rights, and was for chuſing 
in its turn. Then it was that that fantaſtic ca- 
price engendered by our pride, which we call 
love; that gloomy, unquict, reſtleſs paſſion, be- 
gan to inſtil its poiſon into the ſouls of the Caſti - 
lians. They took upon them to infringe the li- 
berty of chuſing, and to engroſs that privilege to 
themſelves. They threatened the men : they in- 
timidated the women: they interrupted and im- 
bittered the univerſal joy. 

Next morning Gomez, at his riſing, received 
the juſt remonſtrances of the Indians. Thou 
«© haſt brought us,” ſaid they, a company of 
cc wild beaſts, inſtead of men. Here have we 
«© been reſtoring them to life; ſharing with 
„ them. all the gifts that Nature has beſtowed on. 
«© us; inviting them to our amuſements, to our 
« feaſts, to our pleaſures; and the return they 
“make is to inſult and threaten us. Nothing, 
“ forſooth, will ſerve them, but they muſt have 
c their choice of all our women, and be preferred 
© conſtantly to all of us. Let them know, that 
& the firſt right of beauty is to be free. Our 
ce women are charming all of them; and it is 
doing them wrong to put a reſtraint upon their 
& choice. If thy companions have a mind to 
live in good underſtanding with us, let them 
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& behave as we do: let them be peaceable and 
& good-natured, If they are for miſchief, take 
& them away, and let us be troubled with them 
© no more,” 

Gomez perceived the dalbget of the licence he 
had given way to, and foreſaw the conſequences 
it might have, if he delayed ufing his endeavours 
to prevent it. But the ſpirit of wildneſs and 
intoxication that raged among them, rendered all 
his efforts fruitleſs. Diſcipline was at an end; 
and the diſorder went on increaſing. The 
ſoldiers obſerved to one another in their converſa- 
tions, that it was impoſſible they ſhould ever get 
back again to America; that the eaſt wind which 
prevailed in thoſe ſeas, would be continually in 
their teeth; that Heaven, by a miraculous inter- 
poſition of its Providence, had conducted them 
into a fortunate aſylum, where the inhabitants li- 


ved exempt from toils and troubles, and in the 
midſt of plenty; that as they were determined to 


ſettle there, they had no other country, nor was 
any perſon more than another entitled to their 


_ obedience. All idea of their purſuing the object 


of their expedition would have been at an end, 


if the Iſlanders, provoked beyond patience by 


the pride and ingratitude of the Caſtilians, had 


not taken a vigorous reſolution, and employed 
1 1 effectual 
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effectual means to rid themſelves of their danger- 

ous intruders. 

One night, after having been forced to give 
way to the imperious arrogance of their gueſts, 

they, left them faſcinated by pleaſure, or locked 

in the arms of fleep, and gathering up their arms, 

ran and threw them into the ſea. 

Gomez, informed of this diſaſter, called his 
people together, and told them the ſituation they 
were in. Our arms,” ſaid he, “are carried 
« off. Theſe people will revenge themſelves : 
© they are wearied out of all patience by the ill 
c uſage you have given them. In adroitneſs and 
activity they are ſuperior to you; and in cou» 
© rage, equal. They know better than you do 
% how to uſe the arrow and the javelin. They 
© know the country; they are acquainted with 
«© all the faſtneſſes that are in their woods and 
© mountains. If their own force is not ſufficient, 
« the people of the neighbouring Iſlands will 
e aſfiſt them in demoliſhing you. You ſee, then, 
« you have nothing left for it but to truſt to 
« me. Let me, then, try what I can do to fave 
“you; and, in the meantime, let it be your bu- 
e ſineſs to avoid every thing that can create di- 
« {turbance.” . | 

At this diſcourſe, the Caſtilians were con- 
founded and ſtruck dumb. The moſt intrepid 

f "0 
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of them turned pale: the moſt impetuous ſtood 
as if they had been petrified. Juſt then an an- R 
cient Iſlander came up to them, and accoſted 
them in theſe terms: In the time of our fa- 
&« thers,” ſaid he, © there was a wicked man a- 
© mong us: he wanted to domineer : he expect- 
ce ed that every thing ſhould give way to him, as 
« if every thing had been made for his ſake, and 
„his alone. Our fathers laid hold on him, 
although he was ſtrong and luſty; they tied 
be him neck and heels, and threw him into 
« the ſea, As for you, all we have done to 
« you, is to do ſo by your arms. Away with 
& you then, and let us be at peace. We bear 
« you no ill-will: we are free and happy, 
c and we wiſh to keep ſo. You have the ocean 
« to crols. You ſhall have for your voyage 
cc every accomodation we can give you, wood, 
« water, and proviſions: but you muſt be gone 
« 25 ſoon as poſſible. As to you two,” ſaid he, 
turning to the Mexicans, © you are welcome 
« either to ſtay with us, or go with them, as 
« you think fit: for every thing that breathes 
© the air we breathe, becomes free as we are. 
« With us, force is put to no other uſe than to be 
ce the guard of Freedom.“ - 
The Caſtilians, enraged at the thoughts of 


being obliged to ſubmit to orders from a people 
they 
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they had been in the habit of inſulting, clamoured, 
and accuſed the Indians of treachery.Trea- 

. Chery,” replied the Indian, “ we have uſed none. 

« Your arms gave you too great an advantage over 

« us: that advantage you abuſed. All we have 
« done is to reduce you to that footing , of equa- 

« lity with reſpect to us, on which all men are 

&« with reſpect to one another by nature. Tell 

eus then—are you for peace? It is what we love; 

© and you ſhall depart from hence without our 

& offering to do you the ſlighteſt miſchief. Are 
« you for war? It is what we deteſt ; but liberty 

is dearer to us than life. You ſhall chuſe 
& your own weapons. We will divide with you 
&« our arrows and our javelins: and then we will 

& fall to work and deſtroy one another, until there 
© remain none of you to do us wrong, or none of 
cc us to ſuffer it.” 

That vulgar kind of courage which ariſes from 

nothing but a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior ſtrength, 

now abandoned the Caſtilians. They.repented 
their having alienated the affections of ſo brave 

and generous a people; and they begged of Go- 
mez to ufe his beſt endeavours to bring about a, 
reconciliation. Gomez took care to manage 

matters ſo, that the reſolution of the Indians 
ſhould continue ſtill unſhaken ; and from thence- 

forward all inteccourſe between his people and 
them 
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them was at an end. But the duties of hoſpitaltiy 
were not the leſs faithfully obſerved on the part 
of the Iſlanders. There was the ſame plenty as 
ever in the huts that had been aſſigned to the 
Caſtilians ; and their veſſel was provided with 
every thing which the length of the voyage made 
deſirable. 

Amazilli and Telaſco were not b in con- 
ſultation. Shall we give up the hopes of ſee- 
« ing thy brother, and thy friend?“ ſaid Te- 
laſco. No,“ ſaid ſhe: To live in a- place 
cc where I ſhould be ſure never to ſee him more, 
ce is what I cannot bear to think of. Gomez 
“ gives us hopes, let us then go with him.” 

Nothing is more uncommon on thoſe ſeas, 
than to ſee the Eaſt wind give place to the Weſt . 
Gomez had a long time waited for it ; and when 
at laſt it ſprung up, he gave thanks to Heaven, as 
if a miracle had been operated in his favour. He 
called his people together. Comrades” ſaid he, 
& don't let us ſtay to be turned away by force. 
„ The wind is in our favour; let us quit this 
& place, and quit it without regret : this ſtrange 
cc unknown land would but have been a grave tous. 
“Life without glory is no life at all. To men 


It is what happens only at the decreaſe of the Moon. 


« like 
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ce like us, it were as well to be buried under 
cc ground, as buried in oblivion, No; let us go 


>» iin queſt of adventures that will at leaſt leave 


«© ſome trace of us behind them. That mode of 
«life by which a man may exert ſome ſhare of 
ce influence over the deſtiny of the world, is the 
© only mode of exiſtence he can purſue with ho- 
« nourz the only one it can be in character for 
ce us to reliſh.” 

Man comes by habit to make himſelf a ak 
of witneſſes, whoſe ſuffrage to his ears paſles for 
the voice of fame. His very being is in their 
thoughts: he lives by their opinion. To break 
off for evermore that intercourſe between them * 
and him, to which he owes his importance, 
which extends as it were the ſphere of his ex- 
iſtence, is like ſurrounding him with an im- 
_ paſſable gulph, like plunging him into an abyſs 
of darkneſs. In ſhort, ſo it was, that thoſe few 
words of Gomez ſtruck the Caſtilians as if a 
flaſh of lightning had come acroſs them : nor 
could they, without ſhuddering, bear the thought 
of their ſtanding ſecluded from the face of 

' men, whilſt their names, and even the me- 
mory of them, would be blotted out of the book ” 
of life. 

It was a moment not to be nculefied and 
Gomes made the proper advantage of it to preci- 

pitate 
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pitate his departure. They followed him: they 
all embarked : the anchor was weighed, and 
the ſails unfurled. The Indians, who with 
looks of concern had gathered together on the 


ſhore, ſaid one to another with a ſigh, „Alas! 


e what is going to become of them! ſo com- 
&« fortable, ſo happy as they were while they 


„were with us, why could not they live in 


& quiet? They called us their friends, and it 
© was our wiſh to be ſo.—But no: it would 
«© never have done.——They were a fet of 
te worthleſs people: een let them go. They 


© would uy: have made us worthleſs like them- 
t ſelves.” 


The Caſtilians on their part coulchn not belp 
regreting this charming iſland. All eyes kept 
fixed upon it: all hearts ached to think that they 


were quitting it for ever. At length it vaniſhed 


altogether from their ſight; and the cares of a 
long and toilſome voyage came and,mingled with 


the regret of having bid a laſt farewel to that 


beautiful abode. | 


ener. 
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HE X had not proceeded far before the 
winds began to diſplay their inconſtancy, 
and kept the veſſel in continual alarms: they 
ſhifted, however, no otherwiſe than by veering 
ſometimes towards the one, and ſometimes to- 
wards the other pole: nor did the pilot find any 
other exerciſe for his art, than ſimply to di- 
rect his courſe towards the Eaſt, n de- 
viating from the line. 

The paſſage, though rather Jews was eaſy; till 
they came within fight of Peru. Shipwreck ſat 
waiting for them at the port: and it pleaſed Hea- 
ven, that Orozimbo ſhould be a witneſs of the 
diſaſter which gave his country its _— over 
theſe unfortunate Caſtilians, 

Alonzo, while he kept looking for Pizarit's 
return, had made it his buſineſs to preſs the 
Inca, who was-King of Quito, to put himſelf 
in a poſture of defence. «© You have no need,” 
ſaid he, © to be at the pains of erecting durable 
66 fortifications: a wall of ſand covered over with. 
< turf will be ſufficient to give a check to the 
« progreſs of the 'Caſtilians. Of all the diffi- 
c culties of war, the only ones they ſhrink at 

VoL. L 1 15 are. 
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& are its delays. Tumbez is the place they mean 
& to land at. Tumbez, then, is the place for _ 
& to fortify.” g 

This plan of defence being approved of, 4 
20 underteok to go himſelf to Tumbez, and 
take the direction of the works. Orozimbo choſe 
to bear him company; and they took their way 
together by the plains of Tumibamba. The ho- 
neſt people received their old gueſt with open 
arms : his return was celebrated with all the 
tranſports that love and gratitude could inſpire. 
“So then,” cried the good Cacique, * ſee 
© thou haſt not forgotten me. Indeed, if thou 
cc couldſt but have known how much we love 
cc thee, thou wouldſt have ſaid, thou hadſt no 
& reaſon. All the time thou haſt been gone, 
ce we have been ſcarce able to talk of any thing 
ec but our dear friend the generous Alonzo. 
They have begged of me, that the, day of 
© thy firſt coming among us might be celebra- 
ce ted every year as a feſtival. I conſented, thou 
«c mayſt well imagine. To ſee thee come back 
cc again gives us a freſh rejoicing-day: and the 
« tears thou amd in ſo many 1 are ſufſficient 
(“C proofs of it.“ e 

The works which Alonzo had been planning 
were begun the next day, and proſecuted with 


ardour. They went on apace ; a fort which 
.commanded 


* 


* 
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commanded the whole plain, and ſeemed to 
hang with a threatening aſpect over the ſhore, 
excited the admiration of the Indians who had 
| lent their hands to raiſe it. One evening that 
Alonzo, with Orozimbo and the Cacique of 
Tumbez, was walking round the fort, the con- 
verſation turning upon that rage of conqueſt 
which had poſſeſſed the Spaniards, and which 
had been the means of their depopulating their 
own country for the ſake of turning another 
world into a deſart, he perceived at a diſtance 
the veſſel of Gomez as it was advancing to- 
wards them in full ſail. He looked a while, 
and at length not doubting but that it was 
_ Pizarro's, © There they are,” he cried; “tiere 
they are. By what amazing diligence can they 
c have contrived to be back thus ſoon ? Surely 
the Heavens favour them: the winds ſeem in 
« a manner to obey them.” As he was thus 
ſpeaking, on a ſudden, in the midſt of a deluſive 
calm, up ſprung a whirlwind on the fea. The 
waves, piled up one upon another by the wind, 
raiſed themſelves in froth, and looked as if they 
were boiling. At the ſame inſtant, a collection 
of clouds that had been rolled up together in the 
ſame manner as'the waves, ſtretched downwards, 
ſpread itſelf, grew rounding, and lengthened it- 
5 — "We @ felt 
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ſelf out into the form of a pillar : and this fluid 


column, of which the baſe was in contact with 
the ſea, formed a kind of pump, by which the 


agitated waves, yielding to the preſſure of the air 


which bore upon them all round, mounted aloft 
into the cloud, and kept in it with * 
ſupplies. 

Molina underſtood the nature of this pheno- 
menon, ſo terrible to ſailors, who have given 
it the name of water/pout : and upon obſerving 


the danger that threatened the Caſtilians, he for- 
got their crimes, the miſchief they had done, and 
the miſchief they were meditating to do; he re- 
membered only that their country was his own; 


ind his heart was ſeized with A and compaſ- 


A 
Gomez made all poſſible haſte to take in his 


ſails, that the wind might have as little hold upon 


his ſhip as poſſible: it was all in tain : the whirl- 
wind took hold of it, drew it down under the cos 
Jumn of water; which being broken by the yards, 


burſt like a deluge on the ſhip, and overwhelm-' 


ed it. | 
« Heaven 1s juſt,” cried Orozimbo. 0 © Thus 


cc periſh all the rufhans that have laid waſte my 


« country!” „ Cacique,” ſaid Molina to him, 
« rather reſerve your reſentment and your ma- 


« editions for proſperous malefactors. NMat- 


« fortune 
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ec fortune has the ſacred right of purifying her vic- 
« tims from their offence; and the man whom 
« Heaven has puniſhed, ſhould become innocent 
© in our fight.” Orozimbo bluſhed at the inhu- 
man tranſports he had ſuffered to. eſcape him. 
„Ah,“ cried he, “ forgive me !—So much as I 
have ſuffered !—ſo much as I have ſeen my 
country ſuffer do not think it ſtrange.” 

, Calmneſs returned: and, by that time, water- 
ſpout, veſſel, and all had diſappeared. But a 
few inſtants after, they deſcried two unhappy 
people, who had eſcaped the general deſtruction, 
and were keeping themſelves afloat by the help of 
a plank they had got hold of. * Ah!” cried O- 
rozimbo : © I declare, they are ſtill alive: let us 
c make haſte a | ir aſſiſtance. Cacique, 
« beſtir yourſelf: ſend out\ ca to ſave them, 
<« if it be poſſible. I will ſet off immediately.” 
He ſpoke, and in an inftant he threw himſelf in- 
to the Sea. A canoe followed him ſoon after, 
and came up with him before he had reached the 
plank, which, with the two unhappy. creatures 
who had clung to it, lay beating to and fro at the 


mercy of the waves. 
Theſe poor creatures were his ſiſter and his 


friend; who, foreſeeing the burſting of the water 
Apout, had thrown themſelves into the Sea, being 
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bolder upon. the water than the Spaniards, ane 
better uſed to ſwimming. They are coming,” 
cried Telaſco; “ courage, my deareſt Amazilli! 
& ſupport thyſelf: deliverance is at hand.”--< Ah!” 
cried ſhe, «© I am juſt ſinking, Lam weak to extre- 
& mity: my hands can ſcarcely keep their hold. 
&« If they ſtay a moment longer, it is * over with 
« me: thou wilt never ſee me more.“ 
Meanwhile their deliverer, who by this time 
kad got into the canoe, was preſſing the rowers, 
and making them exert themſelves ta the utmoſt. 
At laſt being got up to the plank, he ſtooped for- 
ward, and ſtretching out his arms to meet them, 
« Come,” ſaid he, „my friends, whoever ye 
«are; for friends ye are, ſince ye are in 
ce diſtreſs.“ The danger, the affright, the con- 
fuſion they were in, the image of preſent death 
that. was before their eyes, prevented their re- 
collecting him. immediately. Amazilli, caught 
hold of his hand as he held it. He took er 
in his arms, pulled her in to him, and look- 
ing at the ſame inſtant in her face, found ſhe 
was his ſiſter, his beloved ſiſter !! He gave a 
fhrick, Heavens! is it thou, my ſiſter !! my 
& Armazilli!” “ Ah, leave me,” ſaid ſhe with 
an expiring voice; “ quit me, and ſave Telaſco.“ 
At the name of Telaſco, Orozimbo leaving 
her 
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her breathleſs' in the middle of the rowers, threw 
himſelf into the ſea, where his friend was tilt 
floating ; caught him by the hair the inſtant he 
was ſinking, regained the boat, and got ſafe on 
board again with his friend. 

Telaſco, who had recollected him, ſunk under 
the weight of joy; and feeling his knees give 
way, dropped down fenſeleſs by the fide of Ama- 
zilli. Orozimbo, who thought they were both 
expiring, called to them with loud cries. Te- 


laſco was the firſt who eame to himſelf after a 


long ſwoon : but it was only to ſhare in the af- 
fliction of his friend. Pale, and without ſenſe or 
motion, Amazilli, as ſhe lay between her brother. 
and her lover, could ſcarce be ſeen to breathe. 
Orozimbo, who kept ſupporting her head upon 
his knees, obſerved that her eyes were ſtill cloſed z. 
and while he ſat looking at her face, in which 


the paleneſs of death was painted, the big drops 


flowed from him in abundance. Telaſco gently 


raiſing up her eye-lids, ſearched in vain for a 


few ſparks of life. Thou breatheſt,” ſaid he, 
„ but thou ſeemeſt to have loſt all feeling! Is 
« thy heart frozen then? Is the lamp af life 
« extingutſhed altogether? After ſo many pe- 
& rils, after having thus ſaved thee,. as I thought, 


* O better,moiety of my ſoul! has death, cruel 


46 death ſeized thee in my very arms? O my 
dear 
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dear Orozimbo, the day which brings us all 
& together, muſt it be the bittereſt of all the 
* days we ever ſaw? And haſt thou ſeen thy 
« ſiſter only juſt to bury her? Haſt thou em- 
e braced thy friend, haſt thou dragged him out 
« of the waves only to fee him plunge in again, 
and court the death he has been ſtruggling to 
6«& eſcape.” 

Meantime the canoe had reached the 8 
Molina and the Cacique received them with looks 
of ſurpriſe, not knowing what to make of what 
they ſaw. Ah,” ſaid Orozimbo, © you ſee me 
e the happieſt of men, if I can but recover this 
„dying female: 'tis my own ſiſter: and this is 
ce the friend I have ſo often told you f. Heaven 
&« has brought back to my arms all that I hold 
« deareſt in the world. Ah, if it be poſſible, 
e help me to bring my ſiſter back to life !” 

When Amazilli, who at length regained her 
ſenſes, opened her eyes, and faw the light, ſhe 
felt as a perſon ſometimes does, who, at the end 
of a painful ſlumber, is tantalized by a deluſive 
dream. Again and again ſhe looked around her: 
She was afraid to. truſt her eyes. What!” 
ſaid ſhe, “ is it you then my brother! . 

«© my friend.... Speak. .'. ſatisfy me 


Les; once more thou ſeeſt Telaſco. .. „ Where 
CL 21» 
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v am I?. . . All my ſenſes are in et a 
© my underſtanding wanders. Telaſco! 
* were alone but now: there was only us Abe 
«© and we were periſhing. But who is this? 
« My brother! Is that my brother in thy arms? 
« Surely it is ſome phantom. Ah! I am too 
© weak to bear ſuch exceſs of tranſport. Telaſco, 
© come and keep my foul from making its exit at 
«© my lips. I feel it juit eſcaping.” She had 
Juſt finiſhed theſe words; and but for a torrent of 
tears that burſt from her eyes, and gave her eaſe, 
ſhe muſt have expired on the ſpot. 'Telaſco gather- 
ed up thoſe precious drops. ©, Calm thyſelf, take 
„breath,“ ſaid he, my only treaſure! Live to 
& love and render happy a brother and a lover 
ce who adore thee.” « Yes, my friend! my 
brother! it is you indeed,” ſaid ſhe, graſping 
them by the hand a hundred times over, firſt one 
and then the other: “ once more, then, I poſſeſs 
ec all I value in the world. Tell me where 
«© we are, and by what miracle it is that we are 
ce thus brought together. Are the people we are 
cc with a friendly people?“ * Dincerely fo,” 
anſwered Alonzo; © and I will be anſwerable for 
„their zeal to do you every ſervice in their 
c power. See here their King, who is at your 


«* devotion ; and farther on, beyond thoſe loſty 
« mountains, 
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ce mountains, reigns a more powerful Monarch, 
« who loads us with every mark of kindneſs.” 
The joy and tranſport of the three Mexicans 


was ſuch as is not to be conceived. They were 


never tired with hearing one another's adven- 
tures ; but they could not help ſhuddering, every 
now odd then, at the recollection of the many 
"dangers they had all eſgaped. 

Meantime, the rampart roſe apace. Alonzo 
ſtaid only to ſee it finiſned. He inſtructed and 
exerciſed the Cacique and his people in the ma- 
neœuvres to be employed in the defence of their 
walls; and after having made proviſion againſt 
every event, and put every thing in a poſture of 
defence, he returned to the Inca, accompanied 
by the three Mexicans. 

Atabilipa gave ſo noble and generous a recep- 
tion to the ſiſter and friend of Orozimbo, that 
while they were in his palace, it ſeemed all one 
to them as if they had been in the boſom of their 
own conntry, in the court of the Kings their 
anceſtors. 

But that beneficent Monarch was far from 
enjoying himſelf the comforts he had beſtowed 
on thoſe illuſtrious fugitives. A deep melan- 
choly had taken poſſeſſion of his ſoul. Powerful, 
beloved, reverenced by his people, he made 

every 


* 


every body happy but himſelf. He, alas 1 was: 


far from being ſo. Fortune, as if envious'of her 
own gifts, had mingled the bitterneſs of domeſtic 


diſquiet with the ſuperficial” colours of pro» 


ſperity. 
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